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THE PRACTICALITY OF METAPHYSICS 
FREDERICK FERRÉ 


Waar IS THIS ABOUT “the practicality of metaphysics?” Everyone 
knows that on a scale from “practical” to “theoretical,” metaphysics 
stands as far toward the “theoretical” pole as one can get, except per- 
haps for pure mathematics; but mathematics is not about anything, 
unless you count numbers as “something”—which is a metaphysical 
question that outflanks, encompasses, and overtakes even mathemat- 
ics on the theory scale. This capacity to encompass and devour other 
fields illustrates the unlimited comprehensiveness of metaphysics, tot- 
tering dangerously at one extreme, the most theoretical of all theory. 

“Dangerously?” Yes, one obvious danger to a theory of such com- 
prehensiveness is the temptation to lotus-eating, that is, to floating off 
into global feeling-states undifferentiated by concept, word, or idea. If 
words and concepts are the bricks and mortar of theory, then leaving 
them behind means moving to something else, not theory, and there- 
fore not metaphysics, understood as our most comprehensive way of 
theorizing. 

Another danger rising from the unlimited comprehensiveness of 
metaphysics is the notorious temptation to vacuity when it comes to 
confirming our favored theories and/or disconfirming those that we 
dislike. The temptation is to make metaphysical theories so “com- 
plete” that even conceiving a method of disconfirming such a theory— 
a theory that tries to account in principle for any possible state of af- 
fairs (if it is well made)—becomes in principle impossible. 

Did I say “well made”? Yes, metaphysical theories can be well or 
poorly made, more or less elegant, inspiring, strong, or beautiful. The- 
ories are inherited, tinkered with, revised, and reconstructed under 
the general norms of theoretical praxis. These norms are inherent in 
the basic aims of “theory in general,” which (for any theory) are to 
combine ideas about a given subject in a way that, first, allows satisfy- 
ing understanding of the subject as a whole, and, second, permits 
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reliable anticipation of the subject over time. If one aims to theorize, 
in other words, one will need to gather all relevant ideas (otherwise 
one might miss dealing with the subject matter as a whole) and weave 
them together in a way that results in a complete fabric (otherwise 
one risks unexplained gaps that frustrate understanding). The norms 
of “adequacy” and “coherence,” “fulness” and “wholeness,” are not ex- 
ternally imposed on theoretical praxis, but rise from it. In addition, 
the norm of “empirical fit,” that is, alertness to expectations roused by 
a theory and how well these are supported over time, is built into any 
theory that purports to be about something with implications for ex- 
perience. Thus metaphysics is characterized not only as “comprehen- 
sive” but also as “critical.” It is as critical, relative to its unwieldy sub- 
ject matter, as any theory intent on coherently understanding and 
reliably anticipating its entire focus of interest. 

Note, however, that all this theoretical praxis rests on still deeper 
metaphysical postulates. To engage in theoretical activities (or to 
trust the result of the metaphysical activities of others) presupposes 
that the universe is not an elaborate hoax (as in The Truman Show! 
or The Matrix series?) or a paranoid delusion. It rules out of conten- 
tion such global rejectionist positions as Parmenides’s complete dis- 
missal of all actual or possible evidence, or solipsism’s systematic de- 
vouring of any standpoint from which a critical refutation could be 
made. Such positions poison the well against genuine metaphysical 
theorizing. Though comprehensive (and often clever), they are not 
genuinely critical, in that they reject or co-opt experience as a whole. 
To get beyond them requires their resolute rejection. 

But why should we reject visions, doctrines, revelations, or pro- 
nouncements that sidestep or radically undermine, from the outset, 
the critical norm of empirical fit? Even raising this question shows 
how deeply both epistemology and metaphysics are grounded in axi- 
ology. If we value the doing of critical metaphysical thinking, neither 
Parmenides’s rejection of any experience nor the solipsist’s promiscu- 
ous embrace of every experience, will give us traction to do any work. 
We need not (Should not, in my view) be empiricists in the narrow, 
sense-oriented tradition of early modern times, but our theorizing 





1 The Truman Show. Paramount Pictures, Los Angeles, 1998. 
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must be broadly in touch with our and others’ experience if it is to re- 
late to the world and our common lives in it. 

Another word on the ideals of “fulness” and “wholeness” for the- 
ory may place these epistemic criteria into an appropriately rich axio- 
logical and metaphysical context. Why should we care that our theo- 
ries be “adequate,” or “full,” including as data as much as possible 
from our and others’ experience? This can be extremely messy, con- 
ceptually confusing, as well as aesthetically off-putting. How much 
simpler to take some experiences as “more equal than others,” and ig- 
nore or even deny the rest! There is a clear bias toward democracy in 
the epistemic preference for allowing all the madding crowd to have a 
voice and vote. I agree that good theory demands it, but those who 
agree should not forget the metaphysical postulate (affirming experi- 
ence) it rests on, and the value judgment (rejecting aristocratic preten- 
sions) it reflects. In like manner, but in polar tension with the “level- 
ing,” even anarchical, tendency of the norms of adequacy, the norm of 
coherence or “wholeness” for theory pulls toward hierarchy and or- 
der, subsuming some sorts of data under others and nurturing social 
links among them that will make of the whole more than the sum of its 
many parts. What makes coherence ultimately compatible with demo- 
cratic values is that, in principle, preferments are earned, not merely 
inherited. In some cases, humble offspring of experience, functioning 
as models, can rise by their relational merit to become distinguished, 
worthy of governing experience cognitively and guiding life practi- 
cally. 

What I have said pertains to theory of many kinds and many lev- 
els of comprehensiveness, not to metaphysical theory alone. But cer- 
tainly metaphysical theory shares, pari passu, the same traits as theo- 
ries serving to organize more limited ranges of subject matter. Just as 
a detective’s theory of a crime serves to interpret what is going on as 
bodies start to fall at a lonely baronial weekend party, and as an auto 
mechanic’s theory of a problem serves to suggest what is going on as 
strange noises emanate from under a car, so metaphysical theory 
guides understanding of what in general is going on as events succeed 
one another in our lives and to the outermost reaches of the universe. 
Could any or all of these events have been otherwise? How shall we 
understand the apparent determinateness of the past? How should we 
interpret the seeming predictability of many future events and the 
seeming unpredictability of other future events? Is there a subclass of 
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events (spectacularly, though perhaps not exclusively, generated by 
human beings) that can be altered, shaped, or even created by deliber- 
ation and decision? Is there a trend in the events of the universe as a 
whole? Is the course of events directed by anything analogous to pur- 
pose? What is going on here? 

There are clues, but they are mixed. The job of metaphysical the- 
ory is to identify, within the welter of events, some that hint at pat- 
tern, some that stand out as more significant than others in interpret- 
ing the whole. And in the process of theory-making there must, all the 
while, (1) be painstaking alertness to the full range of experienceable 
events so that the norm of “adequacy” is honored as much as possible, 
and also all the while, (2) be the conceptual discipline not just to 
avoid inconsistency but to find unforced linkages among key features 
that allow thought to range satisfyingly to and fro within the theory. 
Then, beyond the initial construction, and forever after, comes the pa- 
tient concern for “empirical fit.” Is there anything, which if it oc- 
curred, would count against the theory? If, for example, a theory fun- 
damentally requires a strong doctrine of the indeterminateness of the 
future, then a clearly confirmed, detailed precognition of events issu- 
ing from apparently free, responsible deliberation would not fit. It 
would be a distinct anomaly for the theory and might eventually, if all 
strenuous attempts at dealing with it failed, lead to its deep modifica- 
tion or abandonment. 

But what would it matter? Why should anyone but dusty scholars 
be concerned about the adequacy, coherence, and empirical fit of 
such extremely general questions? Are they not so remote from daily 
life as to be negligible? The answer, of course, lies at the living heart 
of the practicality of metaphysics. Every activity occurs within a con- 
text of beliefs and attitudes that gives it meaning. Usually contexts 
are narrow and obvious. Administering a sharp slap across naked 
buttocks could be punishment, or rough sex play, or an obstetrician’s 
way of starting the first breath of a newborn child. “What is going on 
here” depends on the context of “what is the case.” And “what is the 
case” itself can depend on still wider contexts. Suppose the slap to 
have been punishment. This broadens the relevant context to include 
prior actual events for which the punishment may be meant as retri- 
bution, and to include future possible events for which the punish- 
ment may be meant as deterrent. The context will also need to in- 
clude the question whether those past events were in fact causally 
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linked to the individual being punished, or whether they were part of 
some other causal sequence, or whether they were caused at all. The 
context will need to contain such social relations as whether the one 
punishing is an appropriate agent to administer punishment or an un- 
authorized vigilante. 

But these obvious contexts are contained within still wider con- 
texts that are no less essential in providing meaning and shaping atti- 
tudes toward the cluster of specific events and relations involved with 
the slap. Among these is the metaphysical assurance of causal con- 
nectivity among events in general. In a world without dependable 
causal links, holding someone responsible for a punishable act would 
be futile in at least two ways: first, there could be no premeditated 
acts at all, since even deliberately trying to bring about some state of 
affairs would be a complete gamble; and, second, tracing the event’s 
happening to any particular individual would be impossible (making 
retribution meaningless) and trying to prevent future recurrences 
would be futile (making deterrence unthinkable). Thus the metaphys- 
ics of causality needs to be affirmed as an outlying context for a mean- 
ingful act of punishment. Nothing could be less “remote” from daily 
life. All our lesser meaning-providing contexts are themselves depen- 
dent on the widest context for their own meaning. 

Assuming causal connection is affirmed, still “what is going on” 
depends on more metaphysical detail. Is the past all that is fully deter- 
minate, leaving the future open to being created or largely shaped by 
decisions, great and small? Or is the future just as fully determinate 
ontologically, murky only epistemologically, from our point of view in 
the present? If the latter, then the slap on the buttock might well func- 
tion as a sort of conditioning, a causal ingredient in bringing about de- 
sired future events, but paradoxically the punisher, on this metaphysi- 
cal theory, must be understood as merely one more ingredient in the 
universe’s tangle of causal linkages, not to be thought of as acting for 
the sake of norms (“That was wrong”), but only as behaving as the 
past wholly determines. This would make it hard, in daily life, to make 
evaluations of whether this act of punishment, or any act, was just or 
unjust, noble or craven, since nothing can on this view of the universe ' 
be done for the sake of norms but only by the impetus of causal influ- 
ences. Indeed, any normative significance of punishments and re- 
wards must collapse, since so-called “agents” are not really responsi- 
ble for initiating their acts, but must on this metaphysical theory be 
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seen, instead, as particularly visible nodes on the endless causal lines 
passing through them, lines converging into clarity from dimly per- 
ceived past determinants and diverging again into unknown but inevi- 
table outcomes. 

Such thoughts turn us toward one more important aspect of “the 
practicality of metaphysics,” that is, toward the question of whether 
and how a metaphysical theory impinges on daily practice. Can a 
given metaphysics be lived? Can it help us to live, live well, live bet- 
ter? When Whitehead named these as the primary art of life, and rea- 
son as the primary aid in the promotion of this art,? he did not limit his 
attention to the obvious dodges and tricks of proximate reason, the 
reason of Ulysses, but added as well the ever-unsatisfied speculative 
reason of Plato. But can we live decisively and well within an ulti- 
mate framework that is never satisfied in its thirst for assurance that 
what it models is reasonably close to what is so? 

Perhaps in approaching this question we should begin by elimina- 
tion, setting aside metaphysical theories that pretty clearly would 
thwart using reason to advance the urge to live, live well, and live bet- 
ter. The deterministic theory just discussed might be a good candi- 
date for setting aside on these grounds. Human life depends on delib- 
eration, planning, selection of alternative possibilities under norms of 
better and worse. The experiences of making choices that produce 
some outcomes and eliminate others, the awareness of shaping pref- 
erences under norms, the urging and scourging of conscience when 
we fail our own norms—these are primary data begging to be made 
sense of in any comprehensive theory fit for guiding life. Telling us 
that life is “not like this” is futile. Telling us that such primary data are 
“illusory” demands the retort, “Compared to what?” Such judgments 
always rest on norms of importance, setting aside some aspects of ex- 
perience on behalf of other aspects. Reducing to illusion the data of 
deliberation and intervention in the flow of events, the experience of 
deflecting one outcome and encouraging another, is condemning the 
guidance of life itself to unimportance. “What will be, will be,” makes 
a good popular song title, but is not a help to promoting living, living 
well, and living better. Anyone who has taken the Phi Beta Kappa 
oath to support piocodia Blov xuBeovijtns, “love of wisdom, the 





3 Alfred North Whitehead, The Function of Reason (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1971), 8. 
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guide or steersman of life,” must recoil from the implications of meta- 
physical theories in which wisdom’s “guidance” makes no real contri- 
bution and the “steersman’s” wheel turns in vain, detached from an 
implacably fixed rudder. 

Besides setting aside such metaphysical theories as undermine or 
fail to support the fundamental urge to live, live well, and live better, 
another, more introspective, question needs asking: how much “assur- 
ance” should we demand from our ultimate models and theories? 
Sometimes we fail to notice that this is a matter of choice, not an abso- 
lute. Even if we bridle at the idea that our theories are at best “likely 
stories,” and instead demand “exact” standards, there is no single 
meaning for “exact.” Wittgenstein, reflecting ruefully on his own na- 
ive early quest, reminds himself: 

“Inexact” is really a reproach, and “exact” is praise. And that is to say 

that what is inexact attains its goal less perfectly than what is more ex- 

act. Thus the point is what we call “the goal”. Am I inexact when I do 
not give our distance from the sun to the nearest foot, or tell a joiner the 
width of a table to the nearest thousandth of an inch? No single ideal of 
exactness has been laid down; we do not know what we should be sup- 


posed to imagine under this head—umless you yourself lay down what is 
to be so called.* 


Exactly! Or... forgive me! .. . well enough said to make the crucial 
points that in metaphysical theorizing, as in all other activities of life, 
we choose our goals; and then, with them, come the ideals of achieve- 
ment, implicitly or explicitly. Therefore if, given their hugely challeng- 
ing goals—to be adequate to as much as possible (ideally, to all) of ex- 
perience, to be as consistent and coherent as possible (ideally wholly 
so), and, in addition, to be capable of providing liveable guidance—if, 
given these goals, real world metaphysical speculations turn out to be, 
at best, “likely stories,” then who will condemn them as “inexact,” in 
any dismissive sense? Wittgenstein will not. He comments: “Only let 
us understand what ‘inexact’ means. For it does not mean ‘unus- 
able.’”® 

It takes thoughtful value judgments to assess degrees of “usabil- 
ity” of some means for accomplishing a goal more or less perfectly, 
just as it takes a prior value judgment to adopt that goal at all. Does 





4Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, translated by G. E. 
M. Anscombe (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1953), §88, 42. 
5Tbid., §88, 41. 
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everything, then, in the end come down to value judgments? Without 
becoming axiological reductionists, I believe we must at least ac- 
knowledge the inescapability of fundamental value issues in all of life 
and, a fortiori, in all of thinking, broad gauged or narrow. In classical 
and medieval times, many claimed metaphysics as “First Philosophy.” 
In the modern era, the tendency since Descartes and Locke has been 
to replace metaphysics with epistemology as First Philosophy. In nei- 
ther case did advocates of one or the other starting point need to deny 
(though some may unwisely have done so) the interdependent legiti- 
macy or importance of its rival. Thus, if axiology should come to be 
recognized as First Philosophy for a postmodern age, its supporters 
need not (and should not) approach the other fundamental philosoph- 
ical disciplines in a partisan or dismissive spirit. 

Still, without the making of value judgments there could be no 
philosophical disciplines at all, since concept formation and intelligi- 
bility in language both depend on making primary assessments of im- 
portance and worth. In the infant’s affectively-laced “soup” of experi- 
ence, some regularities must be deemed worthy of special notice 
against the buzzing background, some features judged important 
enough to be remembered and recognized, to be given a still-wordless 
“hello, again!” greeting in the flux. Such recognition is the native ca- 
pacity of mentality, binding features of experience across time into 
stabilities that matter (a value judgment). These important, recogniz- 
able stabilities from the past can be taken into account in expectation 
and eventually in behavior with a vector toward the future. As some 
of these regularities, sounds or gestures, are taken as important 
enough to be associated with other important regularities, standing 
for them, the human infant manifests latent language-readiness (usu- 
ally stimulated by much praise and attention) by giving the important 
regularities audible names, best of all names provided by and used in 
the surrounding language community. From then on, into adulthood 
and beyond, the use of public language is deeply normative. Produc- 
ing the meaningful token, whether a sound, a gesture, or a mark, can 
be done well or badly, falling somewhere within the “normal curve” of 
recognition by other language users, or missing the mark. If the 
norms of pronunciation or of handwriting are too badly missed, the 
goal of communication is missed as well. Similarly, with syntax and 
grammar, where intelligibility demands “good enough” usage, speech 
is constrained by value judgments, public and private. The struggle to 
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come up with the “right” word for carrying one’s meaning, to figure 
out the “best” way to say something, demands tough personal self- 
evaluation, deciding whether one’s prearticulate thoughts and inten- 
tions are well or badly served in a chosen articulation. Once some- 
thing is articulated publicly, the community may join in the evaluative 
process, suggesting whether a better way to articulate the thought 
might be available. Much of the Socratic dialogues reflect increasingly 
refined normative judgments, not on the acceptability of pronuncia- 
tion or grammar but on the worth of the content of the thoughts them- 
selves, as they struggle for expression. 

Socrates was especially adept at applying the norm of consis- 
tency to the utterances of his interlocutors. Plato was strong on co- 
herence. Aristotle added empirical fit. Over the history of philosophy, 
normative judgments have had to struggle with which of these ideals 
is more to be valued, which relegated to the background, in order to 
find an “acceptable” balance between criteria in tension. And within 
the bell-shaped “normative curves” of each ideal standard, judgments 
have contended on whether a metaphysical theory is good enough at 
including the “relevant” evidence (read “important” for “relevant”), or 
whole enough at achieving coherence (read “intellectually satisfying” 
for “coherent”), or persuasive enough at sustaining empirical fit over 
time (how much time is too short, how much too long, for this judg- 
ment to be warranted enough?). This is of course the normative 
framework of all theoretical practice, both in theory-construction and 
in theory-assessment, but it is especially gripping and significant when 
this framework of value judgments surrounds the most comprehen- 
sive theories of them all, our theories about what is ultimately the 
case. 

From this axiological viewpoint we should not expect a single 
theory to rise, uniquely and coercively, to dominate the field, at least 
forever. Broad axiological consensus may dominate periods and sub- 
merge critics, as we have seen in the history of metaphysics. Still, a 
close look at our history will reveal its contingency, and there have in 
fact been enough deep reversals to warn against complacency if ever 
we should be tempted. Thus pluralism remains. But from this axio- 
logical viewpoint, pluralism will be at a far remove from lazy relativ- 
ism or despairing skepticism. Not all positions are equally good. 
Thoughtful evaluations of consistency, coherence, and empirical fit 
can be made. Different theories can be located in different places 
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within the normative curves given by the value-driven choice to en- 
gage in theoretical activity at all. This choice, of course, need not be 
made at any level. One may reject trying to make sense of daily life; 
one may recoil against engaging in scientific theory; one may draw the 
line against thinking critically and comprehensively about the largest 
context in which science and daily life are included. But each of these 
rejections comes at a heavy cost. Though the specific costs will dif- 
fer, the overall loss is the same: namely, it is the loss of unity and rich- 
ness in thought and life. 

How can one argue against someone who is prepared to throw 
these away? One cannot. But life has a way of repeating the question 
and redirecting the heedless—sometimes none too gently—toward a 
decent respect for the distinction between what is seeming and what 
is so, and one level in the quest for this vital distinction blends with 
and leads to the next. Those who persevere the longest become meta- 
physicians. 

What, then, is the practicality of metaphysics? It is the forum in 
which we can exercise (and, if we are wise, carefully examine and im- 
prove) our most profound values in the thoughtful search for the 
deepest meaning and richest fulfillment of public and private life. The 
one we find (or that finds us) and that fits us best will not be the only 
possible, or the only respectable one, but it should be one that can be 
lived responsibly through us for the enhancement of beauty in the uni- 
verse. 
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COMMENTS ON FERRE’S “THE PRACTICALITY OF 
METAPHYSICS” 


GEORGE ALLAN 


Frere PROPOSES THREE CRITERIA for judging whether or not a 
metaphysical theory is “well made.” Two of the criteria are 
“adequacy” and “coherence.” For a metaphysical theory to be 
well made, it must be inclusive, leaving nothing out of its pur- 
view. And it must be integrated, bringing together all it in- 
cludes into a unified whole. Adequacy and coherence apply to 
metaphysical theories the criteria for any non-trivial logical 
system: that it be both complete and consistent. 

I am particularly interested, however, in Ferré’s third cri- 
terion: that any well made metaphysical theory must also have 
“empirical fit.” Sometimes Ferré equates empirical fit with fal- 
sifiability. A well made metaphysical theory cannot affirm the 
truth or goodness of everything within its purview, nor can it 
deny the truth or goodness of everything. The falsifiability 
sense of empirical fit is a “critical” criterion because it is able 
to distinguish true from false, right from wrong, reality from 
appearance. 

This is precisely what a complete and consistent logical 
system does, pairing each propositional well-formed formula 
with its denial, and showing that one and only one member of 
each pair is provable within the system. For if a system is not 
coherent, then any proposition can be proved, but also its de- 
nial—everything is true, anything goes: the world of our experi- 
ence is all sound and fury signifying nothing. Likewise, if a sys- 
tem is not complete, then some propositions can neither be 
proved nor disproved—too many important things are left un- 
explained, draped in mystery: the system is too meager to ade- 
quately organize our experience, and so our world is all silence 
and obscurity, signifying nothing. 
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Empirical fit as a criterion of falsifiability is thus a clarifi- 
cation of what the other two criteria mean. It is reducible to 
them and could easily be eliminated. But Ferré gives it a fur- 
ther meaning, and thereby makes empirical fit a decisively ad- 
ditional criterion. For a metaphysical theory to be well made, 
Ferré argues, it must be relevant to the “expectations” it 
arouses. It has empirical fit insofar as it supports those expec- 
tations “over time.” In short, a theory should be judged by 
how well it helps us live fulfilling lives. To be empirically fit is 
to be fit as a guide, able to function as the steersman of our 
boat as we journey across the stormy seas of life. A metaphys- 
ical theory is well made if it is able to steer us between Scylla 
and Charybdis—if it can bring us through to safe harbor, secur- 
ing our fulfillment, our righteousness, our proper excellence. 

Ferré notes that this guidance is only approximate, how- 
ever. A well made metaphysical theory is not a talisman guar- 
anteeing the realization of our expectations. It provides an as- 
sistance that is good enough for dealing with most of our 
problems most of the time, for getting us underway and keep- 
ing us afloat. A metaphysical theory is well made if it provides 
“liveable” guidance. 

I applaud Ferré’s stipulation of this third criterion, be- 
cause it rescues philosophy from an old bugbear, its tempta- 
tion to define its task as mirroring reality—mirroring it ade- 
quately and mirroring it coherently, but nonetheless mirroring 
it. Metaphysics limited to a concern for adequacy and coher- 
ence, gives us theoria as its fullest expression—metaphysics as 
contemplation, the replication of the world in consciousness as 
the highest mode of being human. Empirical fit smashes that 
mirror, yet does so without abandoning adequacy and coher- 
ence. Three cheers, J say. Ferré is right on target. And so let 
me make three observations about what I think is going on 
here. 

First, this third criterion is the one we associate with the 
American pragmatists. Any theory is well made if it is good for 
something—if it works. But James and Dewey, for instance, 
both insist that adequacy and coherence, completeness and 
consistency, are necessary conditions for a theory’s workabil- 
ity. A new theory needs to be deployed only because the old 
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one has proved inadequate. Unless the new theory preserves 
the old, however, even while transforming it, the new will 
merely be inadequate in a different way. For a theory to 
work—to be warranted, to be well made—it must integrate the 
old with the new in some coherent manner. A theory works by 
functioning as a perspective able to organize all our experience 
systemically, so that it can guide us fruitfully. Hence Ferré is a 
pragmatist in the best sense of that term — and we should be 
too. 

Here is my second observation. Because he is a pragmatist 
in the best sense, Ferré is also a postmodernist—but again, in 
the best sense. His own metaphysical trilogy—Being and Value, 
Knowing and Value, Living and Value!—is avowedly postmodern in 
the sense that David Griffin calls “constructive.” More accurately, 
Ferré’s metaphysics is postmodernist in Bob Neville’s sense: it rejects 
the reductionist abstractions of the modernist movement in philoso- 
phy and the arts, seeking instead to recover and revitalize the founda- 
tionalist claims that are the essence of modernity. 

What works, what guides our life effectively, is not just 
anything we find pleasing, not just whatever we are comfort- 
able with, whatever we prefer. The world is not reducible to 
our interpretation of it. We often fashion an interpretation—a 
theory—that meets reasonable criteria of adequacy and consis- 
tency, and so we use it to guide our lives. Scylla is a hard place, 
however, and Charybdis a tornadic vortex, and the littoral of 
the world is strewn with the bones of metaphysicians whose 
theories, to their surprise, did not work even though they were 
both adequate and consistent. A metaphysical theory is a hu- 
man construct, something we make. But it is well made only if 
it can withstand the withering critique of the realities to and 
from and through which it claims to guide us fruitfully. Like 
any genuine pragmatist, like any child of the Enlightenment, 
Ferré is an objective realist—and we should be also. 

And so my last point. The fallibilism entailed by my two earlier 
comments is crucial. If a metaphysical theory is well made only if it 
works, and if it works only to the degree that it fits the world for 
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which it was made, then it is not going to be easy to make a metaphys- 
ical theory that works. Reality is very complicated and so our inter- 
pretations of it are all the time bumping up against unyielding limits. 
Adequacy and coherence, it turns out, are incompatible criteria. Our 
press toward maximal inclusion strains coherence to the breaking 
point. The rigors of coherent interpretation trivialize or exclude fun- 
damentally unique differences among the things included. So 
we are always forced to compromise, settling for something 
not quite adequate and not quite coherent, but something 
nonetheless workable, a proximate guide we can live with even 
if it might well let us down just when we need it most. 

This fallibilist sense of what it means for a metaphysical 
theory to be well made is what Plato taught us long ago, al- 
though we keep forgetting his point. The statesman, he says, is 
a helmsman for the polis, just as our souls are helmsmen for 
our individual lives, and the demiurge the helmsman of the uni- 
verse. A political leader cannot guide his people simply by the 
coherence of his beliefs, deciding what should be done by de- 
ducing it from universal truths, no matter how clear, how self- 
evident, they might be. Nor can the statesman work simply by 
the adequacy of his concerns, giving full and equal weight to 
the needs of each unique individual. The coherence approach 
by itself yields tyranny; the adequacy approach by itself yields 
anarchy. Neither are workable forms of governance. Only by 
weaving the one with the other as best he can—sensitive to 
context and principle, concerned for both the unique and the 
common—only then can the statesman guide his people fruit- 
fully—weaving neither the best nor the worst society, but 
weaving something that is good enough—a social order fit for 
living well and supporting our aspirations to live even a bit 
‘better than before. Ferré in this sense is a Platonist—and so 
we all should be. 
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RESPONSE TO FREDERICK 
FERRÉ’S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


DONALD W. SHERBURNE 


1. WAS A GENUINE PLEASURE to read Frederick Ferré’s presidential ad- 
dress. He has done an elegant job of humanizing Whitehead’s account 
of the nature of speculative philosophy. Not only has he provided a 
most useful expansion of Whitehead’s rather austerely presented cri- 
teria for judging the success of a metaphysical system—coherence, 
logicality, applicability, and adequacy—he has wrapped the whole in 
his version of the axiological viewpoint in such a way that we see how 
norms and value judgments anchor metaphysics in an unshakable 
practicality that goads us evermore toward living not just well, but 
beautifully. I find this vision not only satisfactory, but genuinely up- 
lifting. Therefore, in what follows I will simply put forward some ran- 
dom thoughts concerning the practicality of metaphysics generated by 
Ferré’s very succinct, yet rich, presentation. 

I will start with a trivial observation just to make the point that 
Ferré’s concern with the practicality of metaphysics has a long his- 
tory. Thales, so history (or maybe it is mythology) tells us, was bad- 
gered and probably belittled by contemporaries because they found 
his philosophical studies, which surely were metaphysical in impor- 
tant ways, impractical. Stirred, like Ferré, to a response, Thales is pur- 
ported to have utilized the meteorological dimension of his studies to 
conclude that it was going to be a bad year for growing olives. So he 
bought all the olives in sight. When the crop did fail, he had a corner 
on the market and made a killing. I am sure that put a lid on the carp- 
ing. And note, rain is water and water was the ultimately real for Tha- 
les. But there is another message here. History, or is it mythology, 
tells us that Thales died when, while walking alone at night and study- 
ing the heavens, he fell into a well and drowned. The moral of the 
story is that we had best distinguish between the practicality of meta- 
physics and the practicality of the metaphysician! 
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Now I'll get more serious. F. S. C. Northrop was a professor at 
Yale with whom I studied. He had a summer home in New Hamp- 
shire. Over a series of summers Albert Einstein went up to New 
Hampshire to spend a week or two with Northrop. In one of our con- 
versations in his office Northrop told me that on one of those trips to 
New Hampshire Einstein had said to him that if he had not read Kant 
and Hume he never would have had the courage to propose the The- 
ory of Relativity. Was that a casual, off the cuff comment by Einstein? 
Perhaps, but I tend to think that in saying it to Northrop he was genu- 
inely serious. You may recall that in Science and the Modern World,! 
Whitehead describes philosophy as the critic of abstractions. He of- 
fers that description in the general context that generates one of his 
famous fallacies, this one being the Fallacy of Misplaced Concrete- 
ness. The paradigm of the Fallacy of Misplaced Concreteness for 
Whitehead is the claim by Descartes that in arriving at the notion of 
matter and the notion of mind he has arrived at the final realities, at 
the most concrete of entities. Whitehead will maintain that there is a 
reality more concrete than either mind or matter, namely the actual 
entity. In making this claim, Whitehead is the critic of Descartes’s 
foundational concepts, and those concepts are just the sorts of ab- 
stractions of which philosophy is the critic. 

With that train of thought in mind, recall that Newton, in the 
Scholium to his Principia, had made the claim: hypotheses non fingo, 
I frame no hypotheses, and had gone on to say that “whatever is not 
deduced from the phaenomena is to be called an hypothesis; and hy- 
potheses, whether metaphysical or physical, whether of occult quali- 
ties or mechanical, have no place in experimental philosophy.” 
Therefore, Newton is saying that his notions of space and time are de- 
duced from the “phaenomena’” and therefore do have a place in exper- 
imental philosophy. It is just this claim that Kant challenged when he 
argued that space and time are the outer and inner forms, respec- 
tively, of intuition. I submit that Kant’s metaphysical analysis here is a 
classic example of what Whitehead would describe as philosophy 
functioning as the critic of abstractions. And if Einstein was indeed 
serious, as I am convinced he was, in making the claim that it was 
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Kant, as well as Hume, who opened for him the door to the plausibility 
of relativity theory, then I think that we can conclude that we have 
here one of the all time most persuasive examples of the practicality 
of metaphysics. 

And now a final, and very serious, reflection upon the practicality 
of metaphysics. I think I can make the case that Whitehead’s Adven- 
tures of Ideas? is one profoundly sustained exercise in practicality. 
You all have probably heard of the two pairings: Barbarians and 
Christianity, and Steam and Democracy. But I wonder how many 
have followed through to grasp the significance of these pairings in 
understanding what the book is all about—or to put it another way, 
have grasped the underlying unity and practicality of a book that ap- 
pears to have such a wide variety of subjects and foci. 

The important claim behind the two famous pairings is that at any 
given time and place there are two types of forces driving the pro- 
cesses of social change, the first being brute, senseless agencies of 
compulsion and the second being formulated aspirations grounded in 
articulated beliefs. It is the second type of force that Whitehead is in- 
terested in, the formulated aspirations grounded in articulated beliefs, 
this type of force being exemplified by Christianity and Democracy in 
his pairings. To carry the point a step further, Whitehead is fundamen- 
tally concerned with how aspirations are related to the conceptual 
possibilities embedded in the philosophical understandings available 
at the moment when these aspirations struggle for release and effi- 
cacy. His conclusion is that the aspirations have to wait for, or are at- 
tendant upon, developments in the underlying conceptual schemes 
that support them, that give them voice. Adventures of Ideas is one gi- 
gantic exercise in articulating a cosmology, a belief system, appropri- 
ate for our age, which can support a new formulation of certain aspira- 
tions—read norms and values—that now have a voice so they can be 
pulled into conscious acceptance. That is why you have to have the 
metaphysical conclusions of the middle sections of the book in order 
to provide the concepts that will support the aspirations appropriate 
to our day and age that get formulated in the remarkable fourth and fi- 
nal part of this great work. Whitehead gives us a vision of norms and 
values couched in such concepts as Truth, Beauty, Adventure, Zest, 
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and Peace, concepts which are Whitehead’s formulated aspirations to- 
tally grounded in the articulated beliefs which comprise his metaphys- 
ics. 

And here we are, right back at the conclusion of Ferré’s paper. 
We have just looked at one monumental metaphysical exercise in 
grounding, as Ferré says, “our most profound values in the thoughtful 
search for the deepest meaning and richest fulfillment of public and 
private life,” and that, he says, “is the practicality of metaphysics.” 
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TRANSCENDENTALISM OR TRANSCENDENTALS? 
A CRITICAL REFLECTION ON 
THE TRANSCENDENTAL TURN 


KENNETH SCHMITZ 


Honey PIETERSMA’S PHENOMENOLOGICAL EPISTEMOLOGY! presents 
a thoughtful reflection upon the great figures active in what 
may be called “the transcendental tum.” Originating with 
Kant, Pietersma traces its development in Husserl, Heidegger, 
and Merleau-Ponty. The book can be read as an informed and 
unusually clear exposition of an aspect of their thought, but it 
is more than that. Its philosophical acuity stems from two fac- 
tors: first, the decision—no doubt, controverted by others—to 
illuminate the thought of these seminal philosophers in the 
light of epistemological issues,? and second, to view these is- 
sues against the background of their shared repudiation of 
modern realism—a repudiation, however, that haunts Pietersma’s 
own reflection. For throughout his work, he addresses “the character 
of transcendental epistemology and its relation to realism.”4 

The towering issue to which the transcendental turn means 
to provide an answer is that of radical skepticism. He tells us 
that modern realism blithely ignored the problem by simply 
taking for granted that the mind’s representations correspond 
faithfully to the things represented. Kant understood the de- 
fect and called it “metaphysical dogmatism.” He then set about 
to remedy it by situating the objects of knowing within an a pri- 
ori conceptual framework. 

And so Pietersma begins by placing the three philosophers— 
Husserl, Heidegger, and Merleau-Ponty—within a family history 
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whose founding father is Immanuel Kant. But the context of 
Pietersma’s discussion is broader, reaching back occasionally to con- 
sideration of Plato and Aristotle concerning the issue of realism and 
anti-realism. He sees in all three philosophers an overcoming of mod- 
ern realism and at least a partial transcendence of Kantian critical ide- 
alism. More than that, however, he seems to reach beyond objectiv- 
ism towards something more, something which—as far as I can see— 
remains indeterminate in Pietersma’s own thought. For he expresses 
a dissatisfaction with modern realism as well as with classical modern 
idealism, and finds refuge from them in the transcendental turn. 

The transcendental turn in the thought of these three 
twentieth century philosophers retains its connection with 
Kant: negatively, insofar as it brands the modern idealism of 
Descartes and company, as well as the modern “realism” of 
John Locke and others, as naive and in need of critique; posi- 
tively, in that he resolves the issue through appeal to a tran- 
scendental “conceptual framework.” At the same time, these 
twentieth century thinkers move beyond Kant’s critical ideal- 
ism to embrace some form of objectivism. On the one hand, 
they give more credit to the first-order, evidential authority of 
objects in their relation to consciousness, but, on the other, 
they do not accord objects a definitive role in the overall 
project of their thought, resting their thinking instead upon 
the transcendental framework. For the needed shift away from 
both the modern realism of Locke and the modern idealism of 
Kant still turns them back into consciousness and a founding 
“conceptual framework” understood variously.” Only on this ground 
does the transcendental philosopher demonstrate “the possibility of 
knowledge in the face of scepticism.”® 

And so, the connection with Kant is acknowledged, for he 
too was beset by the challenge of radical skepticism. In keep- 
ing with his critical idealism, however, Kant sought to filter the testi- 
monials of the senses (received in transcendental space and time) 
through the a priori categories of the understanding. Now, none of 
the three twentieth century philosophers addresses the problem of 
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skepticism in that way since each of them accepts a more robust 
sense of the objects of cognition than Kant does, and each speaks in a 
different way within the context of experience and its conceptual 
framework. 

Indeed, it is evident that Pietersma accepts the validity of the 
problematic posed by radical skepticism, although—unless I have mis- 
understood his occasional remarks—he seems not entirely at ease 
with at least some versions of the solution proposed by the transcen- 
dental turn.” If I may dare to summarize a profound and complex posi- 
tion, there is an unresolved tension in his own thought. On the one 
hand, his respect for concepts and cognition brings him closer to Hus- 
serl, while his appreciation of the thrust towards some more adequate 
form of realism brings him nearer to Heidegger and Merleau-Ponty. 

The central problem arises from the construal of modern realism, 
insofar as it posits objects that are wholly independent of conscious- 
ness and separated from the latter by an unbridgeable gulf. All that 
“saves” such a realism from its obvious defect is its dogmatic indiffer- 
ence to the problem, being content to simply suppose that the mental 
representations of consciousness somehow parallels the reality of the 
objects. It “saves” itself by default, or—more precisely—by willed in- 
attention to the problem. 

Kant, on the other hand, pays a high price for his a priori solu- 
tion, since—still influenced by the aura of a failed realism—he con- 
cedes that we know, not things as they are in themselves—but only 
things as they appear to us. Kantian phenomenalism thus replaces 
pre-Kantian modern realism. But justified belief is not secured if we 
merely call perception into question and continue to posit a naive be- 
lief in reason and rational method.’ The transcendental 





7 For example, his questioning of the role of concepts in both Heidegger 
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topic of concepts, because without it a philosophical account of predication 
leaves us in the dark as to the use of predicate expressions” (107). 
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epistemologist will seek to ground meaning in a wider and more tran- 
scendental conceptual framework: in transcendental subjectivity with 
Husserl, in being-in-the-world with Heidegger and in primordial per- 
ception with Merleau-Ponty. Pietersma understands a conceptual 
framework as “an extensive interpretive scheme in terms of which the 
factual data of a domain of entities are conceptualized or under- 
stood.” It consists of “concepts whose cognitive standing is, in tradi- 
tional terminology, a priori and whose role is transcendental.”!° It is 
“a kind of mutual accommodation of object and subject.”!! Moreover, 
the accommodation leaves no residue: “In a framework there are no 
objects that are unknowable.”!2 Now, the defect of modern realism is 
that it deliberately remains unaware of the framework.!8 

And so, in the important opening chapter, Pietersma sets up the 
problematic and its proposed solution. First, we must take seriously 
the charge made by radical skepticism. This charge rests upon the al- 
legedly absolute separation of the object from the subject, of reality 
from consciousness. What characterizes this relation is an absolute 
separation of the two. Secondly, we must recognize that the Kantian 
solution is only partially satisfactory. It correctly points to the notion 
of a conceptual framework (Totalitdtsbegriff), but it imposes a priori 
categories that enter into the constitutive fabric of the object; thus. 
rendering the combined result merely phenomenal. Third, we are led 
to see that the later move, endorsed by the three twentieth century 
philosophers, replaces the first-order constitutive role of the catego- 
ries with a purely contextual role. This permits the object to disclose 
itself perspectivally, but without external and irrecoverable residue 
(as with Kant’s thing-in-itself). This releases the object to play out its 
proper role as providing the noematic content of experience. 

The shift to such a framework relativizes the absolute division 
between intrinsic subjective meaning and extrinsic objective reality. 
For this separation was the primitive grounds for the charge of radical 
skepticism, since that charge rested upon the memory of an alleged 
reality in itself that was supposedly wholly external to conscious- 
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ness.!4 Instead, the transcendental move introduces a second-order 
discourse that transcends first-order discourse about the properties of 
entities and places discourse about beings, that is, about their status, 
within the conceptual framework.!® 

If I may be permitted a first scruple:'6 We ought, perhaps, to be 
suspicious of accepting radical skepticism on its own terms. By this I 
mean the supposition that the object as entertained by the mind is 
wholly separated from the alleged reality of the thing in itself. For that 
understands the relation of mind to reality to be an absolutely external 
one, not so much a relation as an abyss that cannot be crossed in any 
but the most desperate of ways, such as by giving oneself wings. Rad- 
ical skepticism in its modern form rests upon the dubious, total sepa- 
ration of consciousness from the thing, and breeds in this alien and 
alienating soil. 

We are quite correctly called upon to notice the naïveté of mod- 
ern realism: namely, the complacent disinterest in the relation be- 
tween mind and reality. But we ought to be wary of thinking it to be 
identical with, or even adequate to, the earlier forms of metaphysics. 
Correlatively, however, classical modern idealism in concentrating 
upon knowing as the possession of ideas is also remiss. Still, it is the 
realist’s disinterest that prompts the transcendental turn, not only 
away from modern realism, but that also leads the transcendentalist to 
think that he has dealt with the causal analysis employed by tradi- 
tional metaphysics in its understanding of the union of the knower 
with reality.'” As a result, epistemology trumps metaphysics and calls 
for a reinterpretation of ontology. 


ii 


As we turn to the chapter on Husserl, if I may so put it, we are in- 
vited to look beyond the Logical Investigations in the direction of 
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Ideen and Cartesian Meditations.'2 The exposition of Husserl’s 
thought in epistemic terms is controversial, and Pietersma’s exposi- 
tion stresses the prominence of the transcendental turn and its con- 
ceptual framework. Pietersma lays down the basic interpretive prin- 
ciple: “Husserl’s philosophy is fundamentally shaped by his 
epistemology”! in the search for “a true belief that is also justified. ”?? 
Now justification, he tells us, is not available at the level of the first- 
order experience of objects in their givenness, but requires that we 
situate the evidential object in the coherent set of background be- 
liefs—that is, in the conceptual framework. 

A second scruple: I might say in passing that, unlike the destruc- 
tive suspicion of the ancient skeptics, there is a pronounced modern 
motivation to make doubt the energy of the search for proven mean- 
ing; for this is to elevate subjective fear to a primal force, whereas in 
accord with the classical metaphysics of Plato and Aristotle wonder 
was quite enough.”! Here we see that the gulf posited by radical skep- 
ticism is more than a passive obstacle to be overcome. Instead, it is 
an active force that predetermines the character of any possible solu- 
tion. For it defines a priori the relation of knower to known as one of 
alienation and disunion, rather than—as with the ancients—a relation 
of participation and community. For the ancients, then, what is called 
for is not transcendental justification of belief but causal participation 
in and through transcendent principles. 





18 Edmund Husserl, Logical Investigations, 2 vols, trans. J.N. Findlay 
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dental position: “When he wrote Logical Investigations, this transcendental- 
ism had not yet been explicitly formulated, but from the first book of Ideas 
we can see that both are represented side by side” (71). For another inter- 
pretation, see Robert Sokolowski’s An Introduction to Phenomenology 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000) and his earlier work The 
Formation of Husserl’s Concept of Constitution (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1964). 

19 PE, 37. A reading of Husserl’s early work on the philosophy of arith- 
metic (Philosophie der Arithmetik, vol. 1 [Berlin: Springer, 1970]) shows his 
concern for universal and necessary knowledge. See the thesis by E. Parl 
Welch, The Philosophy of Edmund Husserl. The Origin and Development 
of He Phenomenology. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1941). 

PE, 40. 

21 And among mediaeval thinkers, the mysterious light of being in the lu- 

minosity of truth and the generosity of the good was sufficient. 
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At this point Pietersma acknowledges the distinctive sta- 
tus of the conceptual framework. It is not, he tells us, a mere 
party to the subject-object relation (as Kant would have the 
empirical ego). Instead, rather than a human subject set over against 
the objective data, it is “a cognitive subject that is not human.” This 
acknowledgement of a nonhuman dimension brings the transcenden- 
tal turn, so conceived, very close to that of traditional metaphysics.” 
For traditional metaphysics resolves reality into a set of transhuman 
causes and principles. The divergence remains, however, and is to be 
sought in the different readings of experience, that is, in the way in 
which the starting point is to be understood. 

A third scruple: Does experience begin with the presence of an 
object in the medium of consciousness?” Or, rather, is it that we en- 
counter beings in their own integrity and inherent dignity in the midst 
of other things (res), free to spontaneously exercise their own careers 
whether known or not? If we admit the latter, we release things from 
their bondage to human consciousness, and at the same time, we free 
consciousness from the burden of strategic justification. Justification 
now becomes a tactical task of confirmation or verification, touching 
specific questions of argument and inference and ceases to be a strat- 
egy. 

To this, no doubt, Husserl would reply that he accepts the “modes 
of givenness in which the object presents itself to and within 





2 PẸ, 52. 

23 The transcendental and the traditional metaphysical understandings 
are very close to one another on this singular point and yet far apart. Tradi- 
tional metaphysics also resolves the human experience of other beings into a 
transcendent ground in the First Cause, the Being of beings. Pietersma puts 
the matter with his usual clarity: “The general argument is that there is a 
problem of knowledge which cannot be solved as long as it is stated in the 
way it usually is, namely, as a problem about the existence of an external re- 
lation between two entities, a human and an extramental object. True to the 
transcendental tradition, Husserl then reformulates the problem by moving 
to the transcendental plane, which eliminates that relation” (ibid., 54). None- 
theless, we ought to notice Pietersma’s use of the term “extramental” to des- 
ignate the known, since it discloses the first principle from which the solu- 
tion derives, namely, from the consciousness as the center from which it is 
initially conceived. 

41 say in the medium of consciousness rather than simply standing 
over-against the knowing subject. The whole advance made by the transcen- 
dental turn is to draw the object into some kind of accommodation with the 
subject. 
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consciousness,” but he will insist that it is transcendental reflection 
alone that “gives access to the real being of things, inasmuch as their 
being consists in their being initially constituted in [rather than by] 
transcendental consciousness.” Here, however, “constitution” is 
contextual rather than constructive in the Kantian manner. Still, the 
question remains: How transhuman is such a construal of the being of 
things? Perhaps it is not only Heidegger who has settled for anthro- 
pology and called it ontology. Is the ultimate horizon of the world 
conceived as transcendental subjectivity, or as the community of be- 
ing? 

There can be no doubt that Husserl has escaped from the 
prison of earlier idealisms—from the methodical restriction to 
the mind’s possession of clear and distinct ideas (Descartes), 
the felt impressions of empirical consciousness (Hume), and 
the a priori categories and space-time forms (Kant). At the same 
time, he has escaped from the clutches of an extrinsicist modern real- 
ism that leaves the experience of the reality of objects unaccounted 
for. In his refutation of both modern idealism and modern realism he 
has placed being in the service of intelligibility. In the terms of tradi- 
tional metaphysics, being is less fundamental than truth.” What, for 
him, does truth add to being? The answer: justified belief. 

As Pietersma presents him, Husserl is so fierce in his defense of 
the givenness of the perceptual object that he quotes him to the effect 
that they can be known only through perception, adding: “Not merely 
for human beings but also for God.”?’ “The distinctive manner in 
which material objects are given is to be taken to be definitive of their 
very being.” This is to say that the very being of objects is identical 
with the mode of their being known by an agent of perception. Here 
again we see a divergence in the meaning of transcendence and tran- 
scendental. The metaphysical God as First Creative Principle knows 





2 PE, 57. Pietersma notes that for Husserl, “human consciousness has 
to be abandoned in favour of absolute consciousness, and being has to be 
conceived of as internal to the latter” (57). And again, “things simply are 
their meaning for transcendental consciousness” (58). 

2% Pietersma tells us that Husserl does not deny the reality of the world 
as an “independent being (An-sich-Sein), ... an undoubted fact.” But he 
adds that “transcendental philosophy does reserve for itself the right to say 
what all that really means” (ibid., 59). 

27 Ibid., 62. 

2 Ibid., 62-3. 
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all things, but after the manner of his own mode of being. Whereas 
traditional metaphysics” identifies their intelligibility with being, in 
the sense that all that is is true and all that is true is, still it assigns pri- 
ority to the actuality of being within the transcendentals, so that it 
speaks of them as “properties” of being, coextensive with it. 

With Husserl, perception with its spatio-temporal particu- 
lars has an ontic priority (Seinsvorzug). But beyond that, 
“there are higher level acts which presuppose ordinary percep- 
tions . . . but also go beyond them to constitute a new object, 
namely a state of affairs (Sachverhalt),” and beyond that, prop- 
erties and essences.” All of this, however, lies beyond perception and 
its empirical objects, within “a framework wider than that of percep- 
tual consciousness but nonetheless comprehending the latter.”*! The 
gateway to this wider framework in which we attain to the being of 
objects and their essences is to abandon the reliance upon perception 
and engage in “free, imaginative variation of examples.” This differs 
from ordinary induction which “restricts itself to given empirical ex- 
amples.” The knowledge of essences so attained is what Husserl 
called ontology, either formal or regional. The method of free varia- 
tion disengages us “from presuppositions pertaining to the actual 
world.” Still, this is not yet enough to secure justified belief. 

We return here to the question of the characterization of experi- 
ence. For Husserl it is initially consciousness of an empirical world of 
objects subject to spatio-temporal conditions, nothing more than an 
empirical experience which must be embedded in a transcendental 
context if it is to yield its meaning.” But now a further claim is made: 
“This transcendental-phenomenological framework of absolute con- 
sciousness, indeed, claims to be more than a framework: it claims to 





29 And here I mean, especially, the metaphysics of existential act as for- 
mulated in the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

2 PE, 71. 

31 Ibid., 65. 

32 Ibid., 75. 

3 Ibid. 

% Ibid., 77. 

æ Pietersma remarks: “A transcendental critique shows the possibility of 
knowledge of objects, . . . by a reflective thematization of the subject-object 
relation in a broadly Kantian perspective.” The objects are “specified as 
meanings, as correlates of transcendental consciousness... The justification 
of our beliefs about essences as objects is to be discussed in correlation with 
specific forms of consciousness” (ibid., 77). 
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be the truth about being.” Beginning with perception and construing 
it as arelation of subject to object, Husserl moves to found the empir- 
ical object in a wider framework from which to situate and examine 
the testimony of perception. This transcendental framework itself 
transcends the merely anthropological value of human consciousness 
and reaches out to encompass the very meaning of the world itself. 


Jili 


With this, Pietersma directs his attention to Heidegger. No 
doubt, the connection with Kant’s transcendental turn is less obvious, 
but I recall such writings as the Kantbuch and Die Frage nach dem 
Ding” with its appeal to nonempirical structures (Vorverständnisse). 
Heidegger’s explicit focus is on ontology rather than on epistemology. 
At this point, however, Pietersma skillfully directs our attention to the 
prevailing transcendental elements in that ontology. It is not, of 
course, a traditional metaphysics, but a phenomenology. That is, it 
carries out an indirect examination of being as to its meaning. With 
Husserl, Heidegger shares the view—contrary to the monoform 
method of Descartes—that entities cannot be explained by other enti- 
ties of the same order. But, whereas for Husserl the justificatory ac- 
count lies in the constitutive activity of transcendental (as distinct 
from the merely a priori Kantian) consciousness, for Heidegger it lies 
rather in Dasein’s being-in-the-world, and the descriptive account is 
governed by the ontological difference between Being and entities.” 
It is on this difference that modern thought takes its departure from 
the idealism and empiricism of Descartes and others, and walks the 





36 PE, 79. 

37 Martin Heidegger, Kant und das Problem der Metaphysik (Frankfurt: 
Verlag Cohen, 1951); Martin Heidegger, Die Frage nach dem Ding. Zu 
Kants Lehre von den transzendentalen Grundsdtzen (Tubingen: Niemeyer, 
1962). 

338 PE, 87-8. Fichte insists upon the same in the Grundlage der gesa- 
mten Wissenschafstlehre (Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1970). S. 
Gaukroger in Descartes (Oxford: Clarendon, 1995) recounts a correspon- 
dence between Isaac Beeckman and Descartes in which both agree that the 
only account that meets the standards of rational method is one that gives its 
explanation in terms of the same order as that which is to be explained. For 
the artisan Beeckman this meant an account using mechanistic principles, 
and for the mathematician Descartes, clear and distinct ideas. 
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path of the transcendental turn.” There is, however, a second “inter- 
nal” difference between the phenomenology of Husserl and that of 
Heidegger: while remaining on the ground of transcendental philoso- 
phy, Heidegger does not take the “turn to a transcendental conscious- 
ness.”41 

A fourth scruple: At first glance, Heidegger’s articulation of Be- 
ing (Sein) tends to emphasize its global character, though it is also op- 
erative in the epochal “sendings” that activate entities (Geschicke des 
Seins). Nonetheless, unlike a traditional metaphysics of being under- 
stood as existential act (actus essendi), the ontic status of entities re- 
verses the priority of the comprehensive and intensive factors in be- 
ing, giving priority to the global (weltlich) character of Being,” 
whereas the traditional metaphysics of existential act gives the palm 
to the intensive energy of actuation (energeia) which originates the 





3 This disjunct, already in play in Kant, received definitive formulation 
in Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre I. He is the first to remove the thing-in-itself 
from the residue of Kant’s philosophy, thus banishing the residual specter of 
pre-Kantian dogmatism. In its stead, Fichte posited the pure transcendental 
consciousness as the first principle of justified knowledge. It alone among all 
other principles stood unassailable by ordinary consciousness, since it under- 
lay all knowledge of objects, including the knowledge of the self grasped as 
an object. Here, then, is the earliest statement of the disjunction that, in Hus- 
serl is interpreted as the transcendental subjectivity and its objects, and in 
Heidegger is converted into Being (Sein) and its entities (Seienden), and for- 
mally into the ontological difference. Pietersma notes (PE, 186, n. 2) that 
Heidegger “remarks in a provocative manner that, since the time of Plato and 
Aristotle, it was Kant’s transcendental question which marked the first im- 
portant new step towards the establishment of an ontology.” 

40 What is interesting in this disjunct is that, in a quite different way, the 
causal principles of traditional metaphysics are also ontologically distinct 
from the composite formed by them (suppositum), inasmuch as they are lo- 
cated in the agents of generation, and originally in the Creator, that is, in the 
created causes of various kinds of being, or in the creative cause of their be- 


ing. 

41 PE, 88. It is noteworthy that Eugen Fink, one-time secretary of 
Husserl whose 1933 article in the latter’s defense was endorsed without qual- 
ification by Husserl, shifted his allegiance to Heidegger when he came to see 
what he took to be Husserl’s turn to a transcendental form of “idealism.” 

42 Pietersma: “Heidegger says that ‘being’ basically means an original 
whole of multiplicity . . . that is as yet lacking differentiation . . . without artic- 
ulation or figure. It is a whole that . . . becomes articulated by a process called 
limitation (Einschränkung). The limitation, he says, is always posterior to 
the original whole” (ibid., 92). 
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world as the community of beings.“ Indeed, for traditional metaphys- 
ics in the Thomistic version, existential act is a hyper-determinate, 
trans-formal actuality that is open to encounter, to surprise, wonder, 
and freedom, although within a context different from that of 
Heidegger’s transcendental openness to history (Ereignis). 

Concretion for Heidegger occurs as the limitation upon possibil- 
ity; so that possibility rather than community characterizes the whole, 
and limitation rather than actuation plays the determinative role.“ 
The domain of being-in-the-world is a totality of possibility, not an ac- 
tual community of being. If, on the other hand, as in a traditional 
metaphysics of existential act, being is both horizon and interiority, 
both comprehensive and intensive, then every being discloses the fun- 
damental character of being diversely and intrinsically. This is the 
root of the famous analogia entis, according to which each being em- 
bodies the fundamental principles of being, although diversely and 
more or less fully. 

Pietersma readily acknowledges the shift from what might be 
termed Husserl’s epistemology of knowledge to one of praxis in 
Heidegger. To be sure, Heidegger gives full credit to the nonmanipu- 
lative character of theoretical knowledge as “a matter of restraining 
ourselves from manipulation and interference, of being content to 
tarry in the presence of what is simply there.” But Heidegger imme- 
diately taketh away what he giveth: 

His real intent, however, is to argue for a stronger thesis: namely, that 

such a purely cognitive attitude is not possible except on the basis of 


antecedent interests and activities of a practical nature. More strongly 
still, his contention is that it (that is, theoretical cognition) is nothing 





8 For Heidegger, actuality, instead of being taken as the first principle 
(as with Aristotle), is understood exclusively as a limitation (determination) 
of Being. It is not incidental that Heidegger lays such emphasis upon possi- 
bility, even to giving it primacy. See, for example, his Der Satz vom Grunde, 
2d ed. (Pfullingen: Gunther Neske, 1958). 

44 This follows Kant who also affirms “the world as the whole that lies 
beyond particular existents and cannot, for that reason be specified by enu- 
meration of entities. As he argued, this whole can therefore be specified only 
transcendentally. It is not a constitutive property of things, but a property 
things have by virtue of entering into human experience” (PE, 92). There is a 
marked division between a philosophy whose first principle is that of trans- 
formal actuality (energeia, esse actu) and that whose first principle is that of 
determination (limit-unlimit, closed-open) understood in a formal manner. 

4 PE, 96. 
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but a modification of the latter (that is, of praxis), a change in the direc- 
tion of one’s interest or concern. 


The Heideggerian turn, if it may be so called, within the transcen- 
dental turn makes Dasein’s practical involvement in the world to be 
basic. A transcendental subjectivity, identified with the transhuman 
world of experience, is redefined as engagement in the world of Being. 

At this point, it seems to me, Pietersma’s aspiration towards a 
more adequate realism breaks out. In his discussion of Heidegger’s in- 
terpretation of predication and conceptual thinking, he summarizes a 
wide range of philosophy with intuitive depth: 

Concepts simply label things, says the nominalist, and the prag- 
matist may come along and show in what ways such labelling is useful 
to us. A realist in the matter of universals, by contrast, holds that we 
use concepts in order to get an adequate grasp of reality. If we make a 
cognitive claim that amounts to genuine knowledge, the use of a cer- 
tain concept is in actual fact a grasping of what is true about things in 
their own being. Things, according to the realist, are not through and 
through individual; they actually share properties. And this is what we 
try to grasp with the use of concepts.*” 

It is significant that he underscores the truth about things “in 
their own being.” And he concludes his reflection by underscoring the 
importance of a clear understanding of concepts and predicative cog- 
nition: “I urged the importance of the topic of concepts, because with- 
out it a philosophical account of predication leaves us in the dark as to 
the use of predicate expressions,” observing that, the very clarity of 
the philosophical enterprise depends upon such an understanding.* 
This is certainly more than an off-hand remark. 





46 PE, 96-7. Vorhandensein, according to Heidegger, presupposes and is 
derivative from and founded upon Zuhandensein (97-98). This grounding of 
theory in practical interest may explain Heidegger's departure from the clas- 
sical notion of truth as light, so that die Wahrheit is said to include within it 
Irre, that is, wandering, deviation, and even error, and, if I may presume, per- 
haps even in the Rector’s Address. Pietersma remarks that for Heidegger, 
“truth and untruth . . . belong together, or more strongly, the latter has its ori- 
gin in the essence of truth. And concealment and unconcealment likewise go 
hand in hand” (121). That is, whereas traditional metaphysics locates untruth 
anthropologically in the human pursuit of truth, Heidegger located it ontolog- 
ically in the very essence of disclosure itself. 

47 Ibid., 105. 

28 Ibid., 107. 
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A fifth scruple: Here Pietersma restates the legitimacy of predica- 
tive cognition. But he rests his suggestive proposal at the level of uni- 
versal concepts, whereas a traditional metaphysics of existential act 
would press further to a trans-formal, transconceptual movement of 
the theoretical intelligence that incorporates predicative cognition in 
the wider and deeper context of existential act and returns the mind 
to the metaphysical judgment concerning the being of things. 

Indeed, Pietersma notices that Heidegger acknowledges the role 
of essences, and even of the distinction between the “whatness” and 
the “thatness” of things. But Heidegger knowingly relativizes this dis- 
tinction in order to accommodate it to the shifting sands of history.” 
Essences become redactions of being in its pastness: Wesen is vom 
Gewesensein.© In dismissing the claim to primacy on the part of 
predicative concepts, Heidegger speaks of truth in his own ontologi- 
cal terms: “Heidegger’s point is that the search for truth presupposes 
being-in-the-truth.”>! 

A sixth scruple: It is worth noting at this point that St. Thomas®2 
(De Veritate I, 1: “What is truth?”) also grounds propositional truth in 
a more primordial relation than predication; in a relation in which the 
knower resonates with the rhythms of the being disclosed in and 
through an open participation in being.” He tells us that the concor- 
dance of the knower with the knowable in an ontological relation is 
prior to the formulation of propositions and is indispensable to that 
formulation. Heidegger’s insistence on the primordial nature of dis- 





# PE, 108. This may account for Heidegger’s deliberate emendation (in 
Die Frage nach dem Ding) of Aristotle’s tode ti (this of a certain kind) to 
read dies da, obliterating the formal role of species in favor of the more pli- 
able modern field of open spatiality. 

50 We ought, perhaps, to remember that what we translate as essence— 
an artificial Ciceronian derivation from the present participle essens, essen- 
tia, is, in German, taken from the past participle, Gewesen, hence more sen- 
sitive to temporality and historicity than the classical emphasis upon the 
present. 

51 PẸ, 112. 

52 St. Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones Disputatae et Quaestiones Duo- 
decim Quodlibetales, vol. 3 (Turin: Marietti, 1942). 

53 Heidegger's relative neglect of mediaeval thought—understandable in 
the light of his early studies on a pseudo-Scotus work—is nowhere more ob- 
vious than here. St. Thomas’s emphasis upon the resonantia and the conve- 
nientia (coming-together) of knower with the known has come about 
through the convergence of Platonic participation and Aristotelian energeia 
in his thought, in part at least through the medium of Avicenna. 
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closure as the essence of truth (Das Wesen der Wahrheit) rests upon 
the transcendental horizon of being-in-the-world. Thus, Heidegger 
does not reject modern realism without qualification, but neither does 
he leave it with its own self-understanding, for he grounds the subject- 
object relation within the transcendental horizon of being-in-the- 
world. A traditional metaphysics of existential act, on the other hand, 
resolves the disclosure into the community of beings and their princi- 
ples. 

Nowhere does Pietersma more closely acknowledge the thrust of 
the knowledge of being than his restatement of Heidegger’s Vom We- 
sen der Wahrheit: 

What is revealed—and what we respond to—is an entity in its being. Its 

being demands from us that we respond to it appropriately, be it by way 


of an ordinary act of avoidance or by way of saying something about it 
. .. we say what the entity wants us to say. 


A seventh scruple: The foregoing is very attractive to one who 
still accepts the traditional metaphysics of being. What is important, 
however, is the difference—and the difference it makes—in the under- 
standing of being. It will be necessary to address this in the conclu- 
sion of this study, but we can already discern that there is a difference 
in understanding the status of what is understood, and the role it plays 
in relation to the knower as well, as to the position it understands the 
knower to be in. The “open space” (das Offene) to which Heidegger 
refers is not the community of beings but the original transcendental 
framework: 

From the fact that it forms the meeting ground of subject and object, it 


is clear that the open space has to be understood as having the charac- 
ter of a conceptual framework. 


Heidegger differs from Husserl in positing the open space as be- 
ing-in-the-world rather than as transcendental subjectivity equivalent 





51 In the body of his reply (De Veritate Ic), Thomas observes that the 
truth attained in knowledge is an effect of being as grounded in it (funda- 
mentum in re, ad 1m): “Sic ergo entitas rei praecedit rationem veritatis, sed 
cognitio est quidam veritatis effectus.” That is, ontological truth (or intelligi- 
bility) precedes and grounds epistemic truth. 

55 PE, 118. 

5 Tbid., 120. 
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to the world and certainly rather than an ontic assemblage of objec- 

tive entities.°” 
In recognizing the transcendental thrust of Heidegger’s thought 

Pietersma discloses its grounds with clarity: 
I have presented Heidegger’s view of knowledge as belonging to the 
transcendental tradition, arguing that what is distinctive about it is the 
place he gives to the transcendental. While Kant placed the transcen- 
dental conditions in reason and Husserl spoke of the transcendental as 
cognitive consciousness, Heidegger thinks of himself as going further 
by inquiring into the conditions that make a cognitive subject possible, 
‘which he designates as being-in-the-world or Dasein . . . [W]Jhen he 
raised the question of being in Being and Time, he did not simply by- 
pass Kant and turn directly to metaphysics in the traditional sense. He 
approached the question of being from a phenomenological and tran- 
scendental point of view. The term “being” designates a wholeness or 
unity that is transcendental in character, which is to say that it is not a 
generic unity inherent in the properties of what is unified, but one 
which is, in some sense, extrinsic to the nature of what is unified. 


An eighth scruple: What is operative in Pietersma’s summation, 
and that which clearly presents the mind of Heidegger, is that Being is 
a nongeneric totality concept, and that its relation to beings remains 
in a decisive sense an extrinsic one, despite the epochal “sendings” 
that provide the context for entities, their “worlding.” Being as such 
does not enter into the interior constitution of concrete beings in the 
way in which the existential act of a traditional metaphysics does, 
though it does provide an ontological horizon to temporality. 

From the standpoint of epistemology, Pietersma finds Heidegger 
deficient in that he “does not do justice to the peculiar nature of pred- 
icative thinking, and, in particular, he fails to make clear how we are 
to understand the use of concepts in cognition.” Of course, one who 
remains with Heidegger will no doubt object that Pietersma’s episte- 
mological focus has distorted the primary thrust of Heidegger. I 
would only remark, however, that (in Pietersma’s favor) it is telling 
that as the later Heidegger homes in on ultimate issues, he all but dis- 
penses with conceptual predicates taken in their prima facie signifi- 





57 PE, 120. 

58 Ibid., 124. Traditional metaphysics of existential act also denies that 
being is a genus, not because it does not enter into the constitution of each 
and every being, but insofar as it is the trans-formal—hence trans-generic— 
actuation of every being and its kind. 

59 Ibid., 125. 
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cation and, with his focus upon Hölderlin, resorts to what can only be 
called metaphors. As with every great philosopher, however, we are 
brought to the question: Was heisst Philosophie? 


IV 


As he turns his attention to Merleau-Ponty, Pietersma remarks 
that, “if the difficulty with Heidegger was to discern epistemology in 
his ontology, with Merleau-Ponty it is to find a doctrine of knowledge 
in psychological discourse.”© Yet, he concludes that both share a 
common factor since both “remain within the transcendental tradi- 
tion.” Unlike Husserl, however, Merleau-Ponty sees no need to resort 
to a level of consciousness higher than and distinct from perception, 
once it is properly interpreted. But for this interpretation, Merleau- 
Ponty argued that we need a new metaphysics, a new concept of be- 
ing; what is needed is “a new metaphysics of the flesh.”®! Philosophy 
needs a new appreciation of embodied perception. Both Kant and 
Hume were wrong about perception, since it alone is “an awareness of 
genuine objects,” and not, as they would have it, mere impressions or 
data. 

For Merleau-Ponty, we come to know being through the use of 
our body and not through remission to concepts which objectify it. 
Subjectivity is experienced in and through perceptual function.” “The 
being of things is to be defined as being accessible . . . to an embodied 
perceiver.” Indeed, Merleau-Ponty goes so far as to speak of primor- 
dial perception as pre-personal and “inhuman,” that is, as precedent to 
reflective thought and in touch with the world by a “primordial con- 
tract.” Concepts, on the other hand, are conventional labels that do 
not touch reality in the way that primordial perception does.© 





6 PE, 126. 

81 Ibid., 159. 

®Tbid., 129-30. 

83 Tbid., 136-7. 

êt Ibid., 137-8. 

6 Ibid., 131-2. In the chapter on Heidegger (105), Pietersma also notices 
this antipathy to concepts: “Those who hold such a view have traditionally 
been called nominalists. They hold that concepts are just our ways of classi- 
fying things that in themselves do not belong to kinds and do not have any- 
thing in common.” (See also Pietermsa’s comment on n. 28, 189) 
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Primordial perception suspends our ordinary practical preoccu- 
pations and familiar customary designations so as to “perceive in a 
metaphysical and disinterested manner . . . the non-human character 
which lies hidden with . . . what makes [the object] a thing,” en soi 
pour nous.© Merleau-Ponty further characterizes the thing as “hostile 
and alien, no longer an interlocutor, but a resolutely silent Other, a 
self which evades us.”*? Given such alienation, only a strategy of con- 
sciousness can bridge it by turning the thing into an object which 
stands over against consciousness. What is particular about Merleau- 
Ponty, however, is that he rejects the Husserlian attempt to throw a 
lifeline to the object by way of embracing it within a conceptual con- 
text. The meaning must be delivered by the sensuous object itself. 

How? Merleau-Ponty replies: Through the bodily movements and 
functions by which we explore things which are “rooted in a back- 
ground of nature which is alien to man.”® This recognition of the in- 
dependence of things converted into objects of consciousness repre- 
sents, it seems to me, the last throes of the transcendental turn in 
which the alienation of the object persists. It is a modern division that 
originates even before Kant with the Enlightenment separation of im- 
manence and transcendence into this world and the next world.” It is 
a separation sponsored by nominalism that is adopted by Kant, devel- 
oped dialectically by Hegel and Marx, and situated within the tran- 
scendental framework, differently conceived by Husserl, Heidegger, 
and Merleau-Ponty. 

And although the disjunct between the framework as conceived 
by Husserl and Heidegger is rejected by Merleau-Ponty, it is taken up 
again in his thought by the disjunct between ordinary and primordial 
perception. “The world of primordial perception thus goes into hiding 
behind words or concepts,” even as ordinary perception finds its 
foundation in the primordial contract. For Merleau-Ponty, that con- 
tract plays itself out in consciousness as a continuing transcendence 
of any given objectification. The essences to which Husserl gave such 
attention are simply arrested stages along the way towards a truth 
made secure by the impossibility of its possession.” 





8 PE, 144. 

67 Ibid. 

88 Ibid. 

8 See Hegel’s discussion in chapter six of the Phänomenologie des Gei- 
stes, 6th ed., edited by Johnannes Hoffmeister (Hamburg: Felix Meiner, 
1952). 
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Pietersma underscores the persistent issue of skepticism as it is 
addressed by Merleau-Ponty: “When the subject-object duality is said 
to be the problem that threatens us with the prospect of scepticism, as 
I think it has been since Hume and Kant, the problem has to do with 
the external character of the relation constitutive of knowledge.”” At 
this point Pietersma discloses his ultimate resolution: 

In my view, Merleau-Ponty’s metaphysics is of the kind that has been 

characteristic of transcendental thought since Fichte, Schelling, and 

Hegel. The epistemic duality of subject and object—undeniable in 

fact—cannot be accepted by the transcendental philosopher as an ulti- 

mate fact, for that would give legitimacy to philosophical realism with 
respect to objects of knowledge and, as Kant pointed out, invite scepti- 
cism ... The transcendental philosopher can bring himself to accept the 

duality only if it can be construed as in some sense derived from a 

unity.” 

To the transcendentalist, that unity can only be provided by some 
form of conceptual framework or “matrix of meaning.” Neverthe- 
less, Pietersma arrives at what for philosophy is the primal issue: 
“Being known and knowing are, to be sure, two distinct roles, but 
there is a unity of being embracing both of them.”” It remains to ask: 
What is the nature of that being? 





71 PE, 164. “While transcendence might thus be said to take away our 
certainties, Merleau-Ponty hastens to assure us that it is itself cognitive. That 
is, it guarantees knowledge of truth, if only for the reason that it gives us the 
guarantee that we will not remain in error.” Skepticism, he argues, is refuted 
insofar as “‘there is absolute certainty of the world in general, but not of any 
one thing in particular” (154). Compare Merleau-Ponty’s notion of truth as 
continuing transcendence with Heidegger’s doctrine of epochal transforma- 
tion. 

72 Ibid., 159. Pietersma dismisses the issue of metaphysical dualism 
(Martin C. Dillon, Merleau-Ponty’s Ontology [Bloomington: Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1988]), but it seems to me that it is inseparable from the disjunct 
between subject and object insofar as the object is held to have an indepen- 
dent and alien status, regardless of its materiality or immateriality. On the 
other hand, Pietersma is on target in his analysis of the problem as seen from 
the transcendental point of view. 

T3 Ibid., 160. 

“4 Ibid. One recalls Kant’s architectonic. Pietersma remarks of Hegel 
that he got rid of the last vestige of the thing-in-itself, insofar as he held that 
“being itself should not be left in the care of realists but brought within the 
scope of transcendental thought. The unitary matrix it introduces should 
therefore be conceived of as nothing less than the metaphysical unity of be- 
ing that embraces object as well as consciousness” (160-1). The aspiration 
for unity is well-taken, but Pietersma also speaks of the “monism”. inherent in 
such a resolution, so that it remains to be asked whether justice has been 
done to things as such. 
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A ninth and last scruple: In his rejection of knowledge as the 
possession of ideas, even as insight into essences, and his appeal to 
preobjective, preconceptual, and prepersonal consciousness, it seems 
to me, that Merleau-Ponty is surrendering consciousness to a precon- 
scious movement of transcendence.” What is defective in this is an 
assumption that has dogged idealists, realists, and transcendentalists 
throughout the modern period: it is the misconception that the rela- 
tion of the knower to the known is exclusively that of subject to ob- 
ject, coupled with the nominalist preconception that all real differ- 
ences must be separations, and consequently that the object of more 
than subjective belief or opinion must be wholly independent from 
the knower, even—in Merleau-Ponty’s view—hostile to it.” 
Pietersma sees the deficiency of Merleau-Ponty’s critique of concep- 
tualization, observing: “Whatever the merits of such an account, it 
does not fully capture our perceptual experience of objects.” This 
surely, on phenomenological grounds, is a major challenge which 
turns us back to a reexamination of experience! 


V 


In his concluding reflections, Pietersma puts the question that 
has haunted him all along: 


Can classical realism of the kind advocated by Plato, Aristotle, Thomas 
Aquinas, Thomas Reid, and contemporary philosophers such as Wiliam 
Alston and Alvin Plantinga, survive within the bounds of transcenden- 
tal-phenomenological epistemology? ... Is the transcendental account 
of realism an explanation or a subtle and polite correction of it?” 


After all, Husserl argued that we lose nothing of realism when we 
consider it initially as the natural, prephilosophical and naive attitude 
of consciousness, which only stands in need of an adequate grounding 
and unity in a transcendental conceptual framework. We are told that 
Heidegger’s efforts to accentuate the immediate givenness of objects 





Ibid., 164. 

T It is significant that, in the 1920’s a number of German thinkers, in- 
cluding Guardini, Siewerth, and Pryzwara, opposed the dialectics of Hegel on 
the grounds that it had raised conflict (in the form of Gegensatz and Widers- 
pruch) to the level of a first principle. Instead, they proposed polarity as 
amenable to the communion of knower and known which preserved their 
mutual integrity. 
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are especially impressive.® To which Pietersma adds that, with its ex- 
clusionary depiction of the object as alien to and external from the 
subject, “classical realism stands in direct conflict with the entire tran- 
scendental tradition since Kant.”®! 

From that it follows that the only remedy for radical skepticism is 
to repudiate “the realist concept of being.” For a contradiction lies at 
the heart of such realism. In order to attain to knowledge of it, the ob- 
ject must be more than opinion and therefore independent of subjec- 
tive belief, while at the same time, it cannot be so if it is in some kind 
of union with that same subject. But the latter requirement poses “a 
gap the mind cannot jump over.”% With that, Pietersma points to the 
only possible solution: “Tt follows that the only form of realism his 
[Kant’s] epistemology may be said to tolerate is one that does not 
posit the subject-object relation as external.”® 

Now, this leads me to a modest—or perhaps, with a touch of im- 
modesty—a not-so-modest proposal, which is drawn from a restate- 
ment of traditional metaphysics (as distinct from modern, post-ideal- 
ist realism): IF the relation of knower to known is understood 
originarily in terms of subject and object, and IF that relation is under- 
stood in terms of externality, THEN the only unifying resolution is 
some form of internality, understood moreover as internal to the field 
of consciousness, that is, grounded in a transcendental framework. 
Whereas the pre-transcendental idealism of Descartes, the empiricism 
of Hume, and even the Kantian critical idealism were content to ab- 
sorb the object into the mental context of ideas, impressions, or phe- 
nomena, the later transcendental turn released the object to its own 
manifestations in the field of consciousness (noemaia), providing it 
with a unificatory ground and horizon, while leaving it its own voice. 
This is an important step, not only beyond classical modern idealism, 
but also beyond the thought of Kant with its a priori constitution of 
objects, and even more: beyond modern reactionary post-idealist 
realism. 

What dogs the move, however, is the insistence upon the object’s 
independence and externality. Pietersma seems to see no other way 





80 PE, 194. 

81 Ibid., 171. 

& Ibid. 

8 This replays the drama of subservience already addressed by Hegel in 
the Phenomenology as the “Master-Slave” relation. 

% Ibid., 171. 

8 Ibid., 172. 
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out of the dilemma: “Consequently, when Husserl takes the transcen- 
dental path, the realism he seems to embrace for phenomenological 
reasons has to sacrifice the idea of the object’s independence. The 
transcendental turn has downgraded realism . . . to an attitude allow- 
able within certain parameters of thought because of unexamined as- 
sumptions or questions that have not been pursued.” 

Now, if I may dismiss a crudity, it would be manifestly unfair to 
charge transcendental thought with replacing the thing-in-itself with 
the think-in-itself (in the manner of Descartes’s clear and distinct 
ideas), but (less obviously) it is equally inaccurate to equate modern 
post-Cartesian realism with the traditional metaphysics of being, 
since such “realism” ‘is formulated in reaction against modern ideal- 
ism. The transcendental turn is more than this: With characteristic 
deftness, Pietersma gathers up all three thinkers into a transcendental 
embrace: 

In Husserl’s view, the origins of such naively realist attitudes are 
to be found in absolute consciousness ... According to Heidegger, 
the origins are to be found further back, namely, in the being of 
Dasein, while Merleau-Ponty points to the primordial being of the per- 
cipient.§” 

And Pietersma adds: “Although both reject Husserl’s absolute 
consciousness,” each in his own way introduces “a framework that 
functions similarly, for example, by being self-sufficient and keeping 
realism and scepticism at bay.” Whereupon Pietersma concludes: 

In all three cases we have .. . the typically post-Kantian quest for a unity 

that is self-contained and self-explanatory but at the same time capable 

of explaining the differentiations of subject and object characteristic of 

a cognitive situation, the so-called unity-in-difference.™ 

And with that, Pietersma puts a name to the felt term of the rela- 
tion: “The realist’s conviction is that, if we do have knowledge, it is a 
relation to reality.”®° 

Now, I would propose that, if by the last term we have something 
more than an object, we have the means for entry into dialogue with 
traditional metaphysics. Acknowledging both Heidegger’s and 
Merleau-Ponty’s “vigorous criticism of transcendental philosophy,” 
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nevertheless they did not spurn the turn to the transcendental but only 
sought to locate it elsewhere than in transcendental subjectivity.?! 
They did not spurn it because they saw the transcendental turn as the 
only defense against radical skepticism. I would argue that, in accept- 
ing the legitimacy of radical strategic skepticism, the transcendental 
turn nevertheless fails to dismiss its persistent shadow. And so, radi- 
cal skepticism remains akin to coitus interruptus in the attainment of 
knowledge. 

Dogged by that shadow, Pietersma presents a clear, insightful, 
and incisive inquisition into the grounds of philosophy itself, and into 
three philosophers worthy of the most serious engagement. But he 
points beyond them towards something like a recovery of a fuller real- 
ism, one that does not rest in the subject-object relation, but also does 
not resolve it in the transcendental turn to some form of conscious- 
ness. Instead, it restores the values of being to the things known 
and—of vital importance—to the knower as well. Now this calls for 
an understanding of being that does not only fit the Totalitdtsbegriff, 
the demand for a comprehensive unifying principle or horizon, but 
also penetrates to each and every menber of the community of beings, 
empowering each with the intensive principle of actuation. In the 
words of Thomas Aquinas: 

Being itself is the most perfect of all things for it is compared to all 


things as that which is act; for nothing has actuality except so far as it is. 
Hence being is the actuality of all things, even of forms themselves.™ 





21 Ibid., 176-7. 

2 Summa Theologiae 1.4, reply to 3: “Dicendum quod ipsum esse est per- 
fectissimum omnium; comparatur enim ad omnia ut actus. Nihil enim habet 
actualitatem, nisi inquantum est; unde ipsum esse est actualitas omnium re- 
rum, et etiam ipsarum formarum. Unde non comparatur ad alia sicut recipi- 
ens ad receptum, sed magis sicut receptum ad recipiens.” And again (De Po- 
tentia Dei 7, 2, ad. 9): “But that which has esse is made actually existent. Itis 
evident, therefore, that what I call esse is the actuality of all acts, and for this 
reason it is the perfection of all perfections.” Also (Summa Theologiae I.8c): 
“Esse autem est illud quod est magis intimum cuilibet, et quod profundius 
omnibus inest, cum sit formale respectu omnium quae in re sunt...” In con- 
cluding his argument, Thomas repeats the word: “intime.” [“Esse is what is in- 
nermost (intimum) in each and every thing, and what is deepest (profun- 
dius) in them all, for it is formal in respect of all that is in a thing.”] The 
intent of the word “formal,” is that, in relation to all ordinary forms (es- 
sences, accidents), esse is hyperdeterminate, and respecting the usual use of 
the word, is trans-formal, that is, is actual. 
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Because of the original arid ultimate primacy of act, being is the 
power of existence that embraces all that is, penetrates most deeply 
within each that is, and is most intimate with and within it. 

Finally, this also has bearing upon how we understand the rela- 
tion of the knower to the known. The known, as a being, has its own 
integrity; but it shares with the knower the values of being, such as in- 
telligibility, perfectibility, and selfhood (verum, bonum, unum). And 
the knower experiences the values of being in engagement with what 
is true and good. The bridge—that permits the knowable to disclose 
itself to the knower and to dispel a shadowy “gap” that was never 
there, as well as the bridge that permits the knower to respond to the 
knowable—is not a “contract” based upon the knower. It is the ca- 
pacity of the knower to participate in and with the knowable as com- 
panionate members in the community of beings. The guarantor of 
that communion is not consciousness but the omnipresence of being 
with its properties and values—being that is not simply external to or 
alien to the knower (as modern realism is thought to have it) but that, 
along with the knower, is the mutually gifted heir to and recipient of a 
shared treasure. 
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WHO'S AN “IDEALIST”? 
H. DARREN HIBBS 


Ta TERM “IDEALISM” has been used to characterize a variety of posi- 
tions in the western philosophical tradition. Plato, the Neoplatonists, 
Leibniz, Berkeley, Kant, and Hegel, among others, have been inter- 
preted as proponents of some version of philosophical idealism. Ide- 
alism is typically viewed as a response to theoretical problems gener- 
ated by materialism and certain forms of realism. The difficulties 
involved with making sense of mind and values within a strictly mate- 
rialist context, materialist explanations of causality, realist accounts 
of knowledge, and the ontological status of matter itself have provided 
the grounds for idealist innovations. However, idealist solutions to 
these problems need not reject materialism or realism in toto. Ideal- 
ists may incorporate philosophical claims which appear to be consis- 
tent with materialist or realist doctrines. For instance, Plato, the Neo- 
platonists, and Hegel often write about physical, material objects as if 
they exist as extramental entities—on some interpretations, at least. 
An idealist of the Berkeleyan sort would reject the notion of extra- 
mental material bodies as incoherent. Thus, the following questions 
emerge: 


(1) Does idealism entail a particular attitude towards materialism? 
(2) Does idealism entail assent to one or more propositions of any sort? 


I will examine some possible answers to these questions. My aim 
is to show that the way the term “idealism” has been defined by stan- 
dard philosophical reference works and employed by historians leads 
to a negative answer to both questions. The traditional usages of the 
term are either too broad or too narrow to capture all and only ideal- 
ists under a given understanding of the term “idealism.” This result, 
however, is not due to a failure to identify the proper definition of ide- 
alism. There is no such definition in my view. The philosophical 
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systems that have been identified as forms of idealism share no com- 
mon feature that would justify their inclusion in a basic category of 
metaphysical classification such as “idealism.” As a means of clearing 
up some of the confusion, I will propose a taxonomy of idealism(s) 
which avoids conflating fundamentally distinct systems of thought. 
Additionally, I hope to show that in order for the term “idealism” to be 
of any use to historians, at the very least it should denote some type of 
positive claim about the nature of reality. 

The term “idealism” was first used to describe philosophi- 
cal doctrines by Leibniz in 1702 in claiming an affinity between 
his own metaphysics and Plato’s critique of materialism.! Leibniz ap- 
pears to have used the term in this context to refer to those who share 
an antipathy towards materialist accounts of mind. Since the time of 
Leibniz, the term has acquired multiple meanings which are often ob- 
scure or uninformative.? The same observation could be made about 
the term “realism”; the scope of realism includes a range of theses 
that some who deem themselves “realists” would reject. The diffi- 
culty lies in crafting a definition of idealism that is broad enough to in- 
clude the major idealists while excluding philosophical positions that 
are opposed to fundamental idealist doctrines. As I will argue, 
the manner in which idealism is usually characterized results 
in a confused classificatory system. 

We can begin with a search for central doctrines shared by philo- 
sophical systems commonly regarded as forms of idealism—the sys- 
tems of Plato, the Neoplatonists, Leibniz, Berkeley, Kant, and Hegel.? 
One might suggest that these idealists are united in their commitment 
to what I will call the antimaterialist thesis. Suppose materialism (or 
M) to be the following thesis: an exhaustive inventory of reality in- 
cludes nothing but entities that are material, or spatially extended. 





1 Harry B. Acton, “Idealism,” in The Encyclopedia of Philosophy, Paul 
Edwards ed, vol. 4, (New York: Macmillan Publishing Co., 1967), 111. See 
Leibniz, “Reply to the Thoughts on the System of Preestablished Harmony 
Contained in the Second Edition of Mr. Bayles Critical Dictionary, Article 
Rorarius,” in Philosophical Papers and Letters, ed. Leroy Loemker (Dor- 
drecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1989), 578. 

2 See the litany of idealisms noted by Robert Pippin in Hegel’s Idealism: 
The Satisfactions of Self-Consciousness (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1989), 55, 61, 131, 183, 188, 202, and 223. 

3I will restrict my analysis to these figures. Mentioning others neither 
aids nor hinders my case. 
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The antimaterialist thesis (~M) is the denial of M or: the thesis that an 
exhaustive inventory of reality includes nothing but entities that are 
material, or spatially extended, is false. On this view, idealists are said 
to believe that immaterial or nonspatial entities exist, or at least that 
materialism provides an incomplete account of the contents of reality. 

At first glance, it seems that each idealist above would as- 
sent to the antimaterialist thesis, but this is not the case. The 
problem with the antimaterialist characterization of idealism is 
twofold. First, not all philosophers who are traditionally con- 
sidered idealists would agree with the proposition above. 
Kant’s version of idealism makes no claims about the status or 
content of reality as it is in itself. According to a traditional 
reading of Kant, we know that phenomenal reality will include 
the appearance of material bodies, but we cannot substantiate 
materialist or antimaterialist claims about the noumenal 
realm. Thus, on this reading of the Kantian view, one is not 
epistemically entitled to assert the falsity (or truth) of materi- 
alism as a thesis about the ultimate content of reality. 

A second difficulty involves the fact that philosophers who 
are not typically considered idealists might assent to ~M as 
well. For instance, a traditional theist might argue that materi- 
alism provides the correct analysis of creation (excepting 
souls, perhaps) but as a theory it is incomplete or incoherent 
without the foundation of theism, or an appeal to mind. A the- 
ist holding such a view probably considers himself a realist and 
would likely scoff at being labeled an idealist because he be 
lieves that an adequate explanation of material reality requires 
an appeal to a creative mind. But how can this theory be compared 
with Berkeleyan idealism? Berkeley rejected both the coherence of 
materialist concepts of extramental, material objects and the exist- 
ence of such objects. For Berkeley, material bodies are merely collec- 
tions of ideas that are perceived by immaterial minds. Although some 
types of theism have been characterized as idealist, it seems clear that 
theists who hold a materialist view of nature are deeply opposed to 
the essential tenets of immaterialist versions of idealism. Using the 
antimaterialist criterion above would result in a classificatory system 
that ignores the fact that the only general point of agreement between 
the traditional theist and Berkeley is that some notion of God is a 
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necessary explanatory concept. Thus, ~M neither captures all idealist 
systems nor does it identify idealist systems only. 

Another candidate can be located in standard philosophi- 
cal reference texts. Note the following excerpts: 


As the term will be used here, a philosopher is an idealist if and 
only if they believe that the physical world exists either (1) only 
as an object for mind, or (2) only as a content of mind, or (8) 
only as something itself somehow mental in its true character, a 
disjunction we shall sum up as the thesis that the physical is de 
rivative from mind.4 


Idealism, the philosophical doctrine that reality is somehow 
mind-correlative or mind-coordinated—that the real objects con- 
stituting the ‘external world’ are not independent of cognizing 
minds, but exist only as in some way correlative to mental opera- 
tions. The doctrine centers on the conception that reality as we 
understand it reflects the workings of mind.® 


Idealism. A name given to a group of philosophical theories, that 
have in common the view that what would normally be called the 
‘external world’ is somehow created by the mind. Idealism does 
not quarrel with the plain man’s view that material things exist; 
rather, it disagrees with the analysis of a material thing that 
many philosophers have offered, according to which the material 
world is wholly independent of minds.® 


IDEALISM, in its philosophical sense, is the view that mind and spiritual 
values are fundamental in the world as a whole.’ 


[Idealism is] any theory which maintains the universe to be throughout 
the work or the embodiment of reason or mind.® 


Each of these definitions employs what I will call the mind-de- 
pendency thesis (MD): an idealist is a philosopher who thinks reality 
is in some sense mental, or is derived from, or depends upon, mind for 
its existence. This formulation is designed to accommodate a range 
of idealisms, but it suffers from the same defect as ~M. MD estab- 
lishes a category of metaphysical theories that includes both immate- 





4Timothy L. S. Sprigge, “Idealism,” in Edwards, Encyclopedia, 663. 

5 Nicholas Rescher, “Idealism,” The Cambridge Dictionary of Philo- 
sosphy, ed. Robert Audi (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 354. 

8 Antony Flew, “Idealism,” in A Dictionary of Philosophy (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1984), 160. 

"Harry B. Acton, “Idealism,” in Edwards, Encyclopedia, 110. 

8 James M. Baldwin, “Idealism,” in Dictionary of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928), voL 1, 500. 
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rialist doctrines and the common sense realism of traditional theism. 
Traditional theism is included along with Berkeleyan immaterialism 
because the traditional theist holds reality to be created and sustained 
by a personal God, or Mind. However, it is difficult to imagine 
a greater gulf between metaphysical doctrines than the one 
that exists between a philosopher who claims that a tiger is 
simply a collection of ideas in an immaterial mind and one who 
asserts that it is a physical entity in extramental reality. MD is 
too broad to be an informative method of classifying metaphys- 
ical theories. 

A proponent of MD might respond by arguing that despite 
the difference of opinion about the ontological status of indi- 
vidual objects in experience, both the Berkeleyan immaterial- 
ist and the traditional theist think that mind must be the 
ground of reality. This appeal to mind as the fount of reality is 
what links the Berkeleyan immaterialist and the traditional 
theist with the idealist tradition. 

It is true that the theist appeals to mind as the source of 
reality, but we should note the distinction between the Berke- 
leyan immaterialist’s and the theist’s motivation for this ma- 
neuver. Berkeley attacks the view that there is an extramental 
world populated by extended material bodies by attempting to demon- 
strate the non-existence of mind independent bodies. For Berkeley, 
the very idea of a material body existing “outside” of mind is incoher- 
ent; the concept of a material substance is vacuous. That is, material- 
ism mistakes the ideas in one’s mind for extramental objects. Thus, 
Berkeley believes that materialism is a conceptually confused doc- 
trine that is inherently nonsensical. In the absence of a material real- 
ity apart from mind, Berkeley draws the conclusion that mind must be 
the only reality. 

The traditional theist, on the other hand, need not reach the con- 
clusion that mind is the ground of being on the basis of a critique of 
the concept of extramental, material bodies per se. The traditional 
theist does not find the concept of an extramental material body to be 
incoherent or absurd. The theist does find the view that material bod- 
ies are the only entities in existence to be untenable. Typically, tradi- 
tional theists argue that material existence as a whole requires some 
explanation. The need for an explanation follows from either: (1) the 
fact that something exists rather than nothing, or (2) that what does 
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exist is a collection of contingent beings, or (8) that the material 
world possesses certain features (design, order, etc.) that imply an in- 
telligent creator. Mind, or God, is introduced to explain why some- 
thing exists and why material existence is structured the way it is. It 
is not, therefore, an attack on the intelligibility of the mere concept of 
extramental, material entities that leads to the conclusion that mind 
grounds reality, but the need for theoretical completeness. On this 
basic metaphysical issue the theist is directly at odds with an idealist 
of the Berkeleyan sort. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that Berkeleyan idealism 
and traditional theism share little in common regarding their 
metaphysical commitments and the motivations behind those 
commitments. Agreement between the two is limited to the 
postulate that a personal God exists that is responsible for 
creating the universe. On the issue of what God creates and 
how He does it there is a fundamental disagreement. Berke- 
ley’s God makes ideas perceptible to created, immaterial minds 
and the God of traditional theism produces a spatially ex- 
tended universe out of extramental matter. The differences between 
these two metaphysical systems far outweigh the similarities, and this 
should lead historians to reassess the value of MD as the basis for 
characterizing idealism. 

I have argued that MD casts its net too widely in trying to capture 
the core doctrine of idealism. Now I will argue that MD is also too 
narrow as it excludes a prominent version of idealism. On a standard 
reading of Platonic idealism, no appeal to mind as the sustaining prin- 
ciple of existence is made, but transcendent forms, or ideas, are said 
to somehow radiate being into the spatio-temporal realm. On this in- 
terpretation, material bodies are ontologically derivative entities that 
depend upon the immaterial, eternal, immutable forms. Although the 
capacities of the mind play an important role for Plato in describing 
what the highest form of reality must be like, mind itself does not pro- 
vide the ontological foundation of existence. But if MD were altered 
to accommodate idealisms of the Platonic type it would not be an im- 
provement. Grouping Platonic idealism along with Berkeleyan imma- 
terialism as similar metaphysical theories would be as misleading as 
assigning Berkeleyan idealism to the same category of metaphysics as 
the traditional theist. Whereas Plato acknowledges the existence of 
material bodies (albeit a limited status) Berkeley flatly denies their 
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existence. To say that material bodies are feeble entities that rely 
upon immaterial objects for their existence is far from asserting the 
Berkeleyan notion that material bodies are just collections of ideas in 
immaterial minds. Furthermore, Plato ascribes to a theory of forms 
that has no correlation in Berkeleyan metaphysics. Thus, the breadth 
of philosophical positions that have been characterized as idealist are 
so diverse that the term “idealism” alone cannot provide the basis for 
a satisfactory classificatory system. 

It is my contention that there are two fundamentally op- 
posed metaphysical traditions in the West that have each been 
labeled a type of idealism. The difference between these gen- 
eral philosophical positions is such that placing each under the 
rubric of idealism renders the term “idealism” at best uninfor- 
mative, and at worst severely misleading. Therefore, a revised 
method of categorizing metaphysical doctrines that have been 
characterized as types of idealism is needed. I intend to argue for a 
method of classification that reflects the philosophical roots of two 
metaphysical traditions within idealist thought, which J will call res- 
idealism and mens-idealism. 

The distinction between these two metaphysical traditions cen- 
ters on the ontological status of material bodies. The mens-idealist ar- 
gues that material bodies do not exist as extramental realities but only 
as phenomena within immaterial mind(s). For the mens-idealist, ma- 
terialist accounts of the physical objects in experience are simply 
false; there are no such extramental objects in existence. Immaterial 
mind and its contents provide an exhaustive ontological inventory of 
the universe. The res-idealist does not argue for the non-existence of 
material bodies but claims that material bodies cannot be the only 
type of entity in existence. Typically this involves the claim that mate- 
rial bodies possess extramental existence (at least with respect to fi- 
nite, or human minds) but something essentially unlike matter must 
be responsible for the existence of the physical world. 

Now we can determine how this classification works with the 
standard idealist philosophical systems. The representatives of the 
mens class of idealism include Berkeley and, provided the relevant in- 
terpretation is adopted, Leibniz and the Absolute Idealists (Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel). Each of these figures has been interpreted as 
critics of a materialism that explains extramental bodies in terms of 
states of consciousness. 
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The motivations for the mens-idealists’ rejection of materi- 
alism vary. Leibniz argued that material bodies could not be 
ontologically basic because they were infinitely divisible; mat- 
ter could not be the foundation of reality. Therefore, immate- 
rial mind (the monad) must be basic and material bodies must 
be phenomenal occurrences within monads. Berkeley found 
the very concept of mind-independent material objects to be 
vacuous or incoherent. Materialism is not just false, it is a the- 
ory that cannot be articulated without contradiction. For Berkeley, so 
called material bodies are merely collections of qualities, which are in 
turn ideas, and ideas exist only in minds; therefore, material objects 
are collections of ideas perceived by mind. The Absolute Idealists 
(again, assuming the relevant interpretation) sought a resolution to 
the subject-object dualism inherent in modern philosophy by positing 
a subject as the ground of reality. If what had previously been charac- 
terized by philosophers as extramental material objects were in fact 
the internal representations of mind, then the subject-object dualism 
and the skeptical difficulties that flow from it would be obviated. On 
this interpretation of the absolute idealists, material bodies are re- 
duced to phenomenal states within mind. 

The res-idealists include Plato, Neoplatonists such as Plotinus, 
and possibly the Absolute Idealists, again, provided the appropriate 
interpretation is adopted. In general, Plato’s metaphysics provides 
the model for this type of idealism. For Plato, the most real objects 
are those that are eternal, ontologically independent, and immate- 
rial—the forms. Material bodies lack the qualities of stable, indepen- 
dent beings. Matter implies mutability, which implies change and dis- 
solution. Consequently, matter cannot be ontologically fundamental. 

This basic metaphysical framework is altered and expanded by 
subequent philosophers in the Platonic tradition. Plotinus accepted 
the existence of extramental material bodies but agreed with Plato 
that material existence is on a lower ontological plane than the imma- 
terial realm of forms. But for Plotinus, the forms themselves are a 
product of the One, the cognitively inaccessible source of all being. 

To include the Absolute Idealists in this category, one must adopt 
an interpretive strategy that describes the nature of the Absolute and 
its relation to its manifestations in the appropriate way. If the Abso- 
lute is construed as the fount of both material and immaterial entities 
(spirit or mind), while it is itself neither, then material bodies might be 
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said to exist externally to individual minds. The similarity with Neo- 
platonic metaphysics is apparent if the following apply to the general 
metaphysical structure in Absolute Idealism: (1) mind and 
matter exist as separate entities on the some level, and (2) 
mind and matter originate from a source which is neither mat- 
ter nor mind. If this broad interpretation of Absolute Idealism 
is correct, then the ontology of Absolute Idealism closely re- 
sembles that of Plotinus. Material objects can be said to exist 
apart from finite minds but are substantially united at the highest on- 
tological tier in the One, or the Absolute. 

Of course, traditional theism satisfies the criteria for membership 
in the res-idealist camp, but many traditional theists would probably 
balk at being labeled an “idealist” of any sort. However, I do not think 
this is a problem with the proposed classification. Using the proposed 
method only requires us to classify theism with other systems that 
share a common view of the structure of reality: extramental material 
bodies exist, but they are ontologically dependent upon a nonmaterial 
source. 

An obvious omission in my discussion of these two categories of 
idealism is the philosophy of Kant. Kant is not mentioned as a mem- 
ber of one of either of these categories of idealism because I do not 
think his philosophy should be characterized as a form of idealism. 
With regard to phenomenal representations, Kant affirms all that tradi- 
tional materialists had held to be the case—physical objects are sub- 
stantial entities engaging in causal interaction according to fixed laws. 
Yet his critical limitations on metaphysical speculation prevent the ex- 
tension of these claims to reality as it is in itself. Since our knowledge 
of reality is limited to how it is structured in experience for us, Kant 
sounds like an idealist of the mens sort. Yet he also claims that there 
is an external world that exists independently of finite minds. Accord- 
ing to Kant, the in itself, or the noumenal world, is neither structured 
by nor dependent upon mind.® Here his account invokes a realist ori- 
entation. 

The two types of idealism under discussion involve fundamental 
metaphysical claims about the nature of reality. The mens-idealist 





® Kant does postulate the existence of God as a matter of practical rea- 
son. However, it is consistent with his critical philosophy to leave open the 
question of whether the noumenal world is the product of a divine mind. 
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claims that reality is composed of immaterial mind and its contents 
alone. Material objects are reduced to the status of phenomena 
within minds. The res-idealist claims that material objects exist extra- 
mentally (at least to finite minds) but the ground of reality is nonmate- 
rial. Kant does not make any claims about the ultimate character of 
reality as it is in itself. His critical philosophy specifically rules out 
any such commitments to the nature of noumenal reality. Conse- 
quently, to depict Kant’s philosophy as a version of either type of ide- 
alism appears to be mistaken. 

To argue that Kant is not an idealist may strike the reader as an 
unconscionable historical gaffe. After all, he called his own philoso- 
phy “transcendental idealism.” Yet his position on the nature of real- 
ity is essentially no different from Hume’s. Both explain physical ob- 
jects as phenomenal constructs within the mind and both reject the 
possibility of a metaphysical account of what lies behind the veil of 
appearance. Hume is not usually interpreted as an idealist because 
his philosophy lacks any positive metaphysical thesis that could be 
construed as a claim that mind or ideas are fundamental in the world. 
Similarly, Kant does not make any positive claims about the nature of 
reality apart from its representational form and content Therefore, 
classifying Kant as a res or mens idealist seems to be as misleading as 
placing Hume in one of these categories. 

I have argued that there are two types of idealism in the Western 
philosophical tradition. The distinction between these versions of 
idealism rests on an analysis of the ontological inventory of the uni- 
verse within idealist systems. The res-idealist holds that material ob- 
jects are extramental entities while the mens-idealist rejects the exist- 
ence of extramental material objects, reducing these objects to 
phenomenal constructs within mind. The distinction between these 
two styles of idealism is, on the level of metaphysics, profound. An in- 
formative, accurate method of classifying metaphysical systems 
should reflect this distinction. 
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Wien IN 1792 Kant published his essay “On the Radical Evil in Hu- 
man Nature” in the Berlinische Monatsschrift it had the effect of an 
exploding bomb. Many of those who previously embraced his ethics 
were shocked and bewildered. Goethe’s well-known metaphorical 
statement sums up the reaction: “Kant required a long lifetime to pu- 
rify his philosophical mantle of many impurities and prejudices. And 
now he has wantonly tainted it with the shameful stain of radical evil, 
in order that Christians too might be attracted to kiss its hem.”! The 
deep emotional disappointment of Kant’s followers aside, there is very 
little reason to believe that Kant’s alleged sharp turn in regard to the 
problem of evil was dictated by any political considerations.? Rather, 
it was Kant’s decision to face philosophically his inner conviction of 
“the insuperable evil of our hearts,” which before the essay on radical 
evil only appears—rather implicitly—in his personal correspondence.® 

Whether or not we interpret Kant’s introduction of the doctrine of 
radical evil in 1792 and his consequent, detailed treatment of the mat- 
ter in Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft in 
1793 as a philosophically justified move, we cannot fail to notice that 
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1 Letter to Herder, of June 7, 1793, in Werke, ed. Grossherzogin Sophie 
von Sachsen (Weimar: Hermann Bohlav, 1887-1919), section 4, vol. 10, 75. 
Quoted in Emil L. Fackenheim, “Kant and Radical Evil,” University of Tor- 
onto Quarterly 23 (1954): 340. 

2 See Fackenheim, “Kant and Radical Evil,” 339-53, especially 340. 

3 Immanuel Kant, Correspondence, (hereafter, “C”) trans. and ed. Ar- 
nulf Zweig (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 152. Further, 
Eric Weil demonstrates that the problem of evil must have preoccupied Kant 
for years, given the content of his philosophico-religious and anthropological 
writings, as well as the gap of seventeen years between his acknowledging 
the reality of radical evil in his 1775 letter to J. C. Lavater and the publication 
of his essay in 1792. Eric Weil, “Le mal radical, la religion et la morale,” 
Problèmes Kantiens (Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 1982), 143-74. 
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this doctrine creates a serious tension within Kant’s moral project. In- 
deed, the emphasis on the inextirpable propensity to evil in human na- 
ture, for which at the same time each person is fully responsible, in- 
troduces a major paradox into Kant’s ethics and thus merits careful 
attention from both ethical and methodological perspectives.* In this 
paper I discuss Kant’s heroic effort to approach the mystery of evil 
and the inevitable limitations of his approach. While analyzing the 
role of Kant’s idea of radical evil in his ethical system, I also address 
the underlying methodology employed by Kant in Religion Within the 
Limits of Reason Alone,’ a methodology that allows him to approach 
the inscrutable realm of human nature and freedom. 

Kant’s Religion is generally considered the most unortho- 
dox of his writings and it is without a doubt the most existen- 
tially charged. Whereas Kant’s earlier moral writings, such as 
The Groundwork of the Metaphysic of Morals and Critique of Practi- 
cal Reason, for the most part advocate the view that human will 
is free only insofar as it is determined by the moral law, Religion in- 
troduces a radical conception of freedom for good or evil.6 Through- 
out the book this conception goes hand in hand with the idea of un- 
conditional personal responsibility for the very ground of one’s 





‘Interesting discussions of this paradox can be found in John Silber, 
“The Ethical Significance of Kant’s Religion,” in Religion Within the Limits 
of Reason Alone; Henry Allison, Kant’s Theory of Freedom (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990); and Gordon Michalson, Fallen Freedom: 
Kani on Radical Evil and Moral Regeneration (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1990). 

5 Hereafter referred to in the text as Religion. 

ê Many scholars agree that two distinct views on freedom and will can 
be extracted from Kant’s moral philosophy. Thus in “The Kantian Conception 
of Free Will” Henry. Sidgwick defines the two Kantian views on freedom as 
(1) “good freedom,” or freedom that is only realized in right conduct; and (2) 
“neutral freedom,” or freedom to choose between right and wrong. Imman- 
uel Kant: Critical Assessments, ed. Ruth F. Chadwick (London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1992), vol. 1, 201-9. Sidgwick’s argument, along with simi- 
lar arguments by Lewis White Beck (A Commentary on Kant’s Critique of 
Practical Reason [Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 1960]) 
and John Silber (“The Ethical Significance of Kant’s Religion”), have been 
challenged by Nelson Potter in “Does Kant Have Two Concepts of Free- 
dom?” Akten des 4. Internationalen Kant-Kongresses 1974: 590-6. In a simi- 
lar fashion, Allison (Kant’s Theory of Freedom) and Allen W. Wood (Kant’s 
Moral Religion [Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1970]) defend the position 
that Kant’s views on free will exhibit more continuity than it is usually as- 
sumed. 
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character. In Religion Kant no longer attempts to identify free will 
with practical reason; instead, he acknowledges that liberum ar- 
bitrium indifferentiae, or Willkiir, is the necessary constituent in the 
process of volition by virtue of which a person perceives himself as 
free.’ Religion recognizes the mystery of the human heart and the in- 
scrutability of the ultimate determining ground of the will; it poses the 
question of the origin of evil and points to ways of moral regeneration. 

However, at the same time that Religion strives to open up new 
horizons, it also, as its very title suggests, marks the boundaries of in- 
telligibility in the sphere of what Kant calls “moral religion.” And it is 
precisely with the fundamental existential questions—specifically, 
with the problem of evil and the “deepest depth of the human heart”— 
that Kant’s discourse admittedly reaches its ultimate boundary. In his 
article “The Inscrutability of Moral Evil in Kant” Gordon Michalson 
notes: 


The deepest part of Kant’s analysis [in Religion] is not a response to that 
question [of the origin of evil], but a link between moral evil and human 
freedom, and this link is utterly inexplicable, for the same reason that 
freedom itself is, for Kant, ultimately inexplicable. ... Thus, ... we are 
not finally led to comprehend Kant’s view of evil. Instead, we are re- 
minded of the contingent nature of the exercise of freedom, the unfath- 
omable quality of the process of character-building, and, finally, the 
sheer inscrutability of moral evil itself. Kant is theorizing about human 
nature in a way that gradually discloses the futility of domesticating this 
topic conceptually or rationally.® 





TI follow the tradition of using the German words Wille and Willktir due 
to the lack of adequate translations in English. In everyday language the two 
words are sometimes used interchangeably, which also happens in Kant’s 
earlier writings. In Religion, however, Kant is involved in a “structural analy- 
sis” of the phenomenon of volition: without undermining the essential unity 
of the will he tries to describe its distinguishable parts. Thus Wille stands for 
“will” in general and, in a narrow sense, for practical reason (according to 
Beck) or for the legislative component of the will which legislates in accor- 
dance with the moral law (according to Allison). I argue elsewhere that 
Willkur must stand for arbitrary will and not only for the executive compo- 
nent of the will (as Allison claims) or the “power of choice” (as Beck claims). 
See Beck, A Commentary, 35; Silber, “The Ethical Significance of Kant’s Re- 
ligion”; and Allison, Kant’s Theory of Freedom, 129-36. Also note that the 
question of the precise technical meaning of Wille and Willkür in Kant’s dis- 
course (and the question of whether Kant ascribes any technical meaning to 
these terms) is still unresolved in philosophical literature. See Ralf Meer- 
bote’s discussion in “Wille and Willkur in Kant’s Theory of Action,” in Inter- 
preting Kant (Iowa City: University of Iowa Press, 1982), 69-84. 

8 Gordon E. Michalson, “The Inscrutability of Moral Evil in Kant,” The 
Thomist 51 (1987): 246-69, quoted on 246-7. 
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We may say that in Religion Kant finds himself confronted with 
what Kierkegaard later coined “the ultimate paradox of thought,” that 
is, the urge to uncover something that thought itself cannot think.’ It 
is perhaps ironic that Kant’s philosophy, so much concerned with es- 
tablishing the boundaries within which reason can legitimately work, 
is in Religion being torn between the urgency of accounting for the in- 
scrutable in human nature and the inevitable recognition of the im- 
possibility of such an account. It is this paradox of Kant’s thought and 
the ways in which it delineates the boundaries of ethical discourse 
that I wish to explore. 

In the 1793 Preface to his Religion Within the Limits of Reason 
Alone Kant writes that he starts with his essay on evil “because of the 
close coherence of the subject-matter in this work.”!° Indeed, the ex- 
plication of radical evil is indissolubly connected with the main task 
of Religion, namely, exploration of the possibility of ethico-religious 
consciousness “within the bounds of reason.” As far as the content 
and style of Religion is concerned, a few problems must be addressed 
from the outset. First of all, here Kant makes a fundamental claim 
that morality inevitably leads to religion, a statement which, for a 
number of reasons, can be found philosophically problematic. Next, 
Kant’s allusions to biblical stories may contribute to his readers’ con- 
fusion. While some critics have expressed disappointment that Kant 
reduces religion to morality,’ others have asked whether the argu- 
mentation and methodology of the book is capable of living up to, or 
even being compatible with, Kant’s own very high critical standards. !2 





? Søren Kierkegaard, Philosophical Fragments. Johannes Climacus, 
ed. and trans. Howard V. Hong and Edna H. Hong (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1987), 37. 

10 Immanuel Kant, Religion Within the Limits of Reason Alone (hereaf- 
ter, “R”), trans. Theodore Greene and Hoyt Hudson (New York: Harper, 
1960), 10. 

11 The most explicit judgments of this sort can be found, for example, in 
Rem B. Edwards, Reason and Religion (Washington, D.C.: University Press 
of America, 1979), 46; and in C. C. J. Webb, Kant’s Philosophy of Religion 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926), 62. In his classic study, Ernst Cassirer 
claims that “the substance of his [Kant’s] philosophy of religion comprises 
for him only a confirmation of and a corollary of the substance of his ethics. 
Religion ‘within the limits of reason alone’ “has no essential content other 
than that of pure morality”; Ernst Cassirer, Kant’s Life and Thought, trans. J. 
Haden (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1981), 385. 

12 See, for instance, Erich Adickes, “Kants Opus Postumum, dargestellt 
und beurteilt,” Kant-Studien Erginzungsheft 50 (1920): 846-9. 
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Contrary to either one of these accusations, I am convinced that the 
unorthodox orientation of this work allows Kant to deepen his moral 
study and consider certain problems—the chief of them the problem 
of radical evil—that before Religion had to fall outside the scope of 
his inquiry and methods of philosophical investigation. Let us now fol- 
low Kant’s train of thought in some detail. 

Religion opens with the dramatic description of two com- 
monly accepted but incommensurable points of view.'®> According to 
the first view, human existence began in a good estate (the Golden 
Age, life in Eden, an idealized state of nature) but man’s moral fall 
“hurried mankind from bad to worse with accelerated descent” so that 
now—and Kant stresses that this “now” is as old as history itself—the 
whole world “lieth in evil.”!4 The second view is more optimistic and 
holds that the world steadily moves in an opposite direction, from bad 
to better, or that at least “the predisposition to such a movement is 
discoverable in human nature.”!5 Kant expresses skepticism about 
this picture of moral progress, for as he explains, such a belief is at 
odds with our everyday experience and the “history of all times cries 
too loudly against it.”!8 And indeed, the history of the following two 
centuries since Religion’s publication only reinforces Kant’s conclu- 
sions. 

Kant mentions that the conflict between the two hypotheses “is 
based on a disjunctive proposition: Man is (by nature) either morally 
good or morally evil.”!" To this he adds that our experience seems to 
support the middle ground between the two extremes (namely, the 
view that perhaps man is by nature neither good nor evil, or he is both 
at once). Having laid down these logical possibilities Kant proceeds 
with a survey of anthropological research aimed at lifting the veil that 
covers the mystery of our moral vocation. 





18 Kant’s Religion consists of four essays which deal respectively with 
the following questions: radical evil in human nature; the conflict between 
the good and the evil principles; the “founding of a kingdom of God on earth’; 
and finally, the relationship between religion and clericalism. The main focus 
of our discussion will be on the first essay where the question of the origin 
and functioning of evil is addressed. 


16 Tid. 
17 Tbid., 17 (emphasis in original). 
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First, Kant uncompromisingly rules out both the possibil- 
ity of moral indifference (being neither good nor evil) and the 
possibility of being in some respects good and in some evil.!8 Kant 
seeks the basis for his own position, which he himself identifies as 
moral rigorism, in the very nature of the relation between freedom, 
Willkür, and respect for the moral law. He starts with an important 
observation according to which “an incentive can determine Willkiir 
to an action only so far as the individual has incorporated it into 
his maxim (has made it the general rule in accordance with which he 
will conduct himself)”; as we know, respect for the moral law is an in- 
centive.? Now, any decision of Willkür that has any moral reference 
must occur as a result of Willkiir’s actively incorporating a certain in- 
centive into its maxim. If this incentive is respect for the moral law, 
the maxim is morally good and a person adopting this maxim is good. 
But if the law does not determine Willkiir, this for Kant necessarily 
means that “an incentive contrary to it [moral law] must influence his 
Willkür.” In short, any morally related act of the will is either 
caused by respect for the moral law or otherwise necessarily is the 
movement against the moral law, that is, evil. Kant thus rejects the 
possibility of a middle ground between good and evil principles in 
man’s Willkiir and boldly puts the key question of ethics in disjunctive 
terms: “Is man by nature good or evil?” 

“Nature” in this context is not opposed to freedom, as one might 
assume on the basis of Kant’s other writings. Instead, what Kant 
means here by “nature” is human moral nature (“a good or evil dispo- 
sition as an inborn natural constitution”) grounded in freedom.” 
Thus, it is Kant’s contention that the ultimate ground of such a dispo- 





18 R, 18-20. 

1 Ibid., 19 (emphasis in original). 

2 Tbid., 20. 

2! Here Kant’s assumptions, his reasoning and his austere conclusions 
are somewhat problematic. One of the problems consists in that in this in- 
stance Kant actively employs the idea of freedom as “absolute spontaneity of 
Willkür,” which seems to contradict directly his understanding of freedom in 
his other writings (R, 19). The detailed criticism of this problem, however, 
lies beyond the scope of our current discussion. A summary of a contempo- 
rary criticism as well as interesting ideas about Kant’s rigorism can be found 
in Allison’s Kant’s Theory of Freedom, 148, 270-1. In particular, Allison ar- 
gues that Kant’s perspective on will allows for a more nuanced view with re- 
spect to both evil and virtue than that of a bipolar moral rigorism, 157-61. 

2 R, 20 
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sition is an innate property of Willkiir which belongs to it before any 
actual exercise of freedom.” In two subsequent sections entitled 
“Concerning the Original Predisposition to Good in Human Nature” 
and “Concerning the Propensity to Evil in Human Nature” Kant at- 
tempts to uncover this complex property of Willkür.” By distinguish- 
ing “propensity” from “predisposition” Kant seeks to explain how hu- 
man beings can possess an innate “propensity to evil”—-which alone is 
the source of evil maxims—while being personally and uncondition- 
ally responsible for choosing and doing evil. More specifically, by 
“predisposition” Kant means “not only [a being’s] constituent elements 
which are necessary to it, but also the forms of their combination, by 
which the being is what it is.” Predispositions are original, Kant con- 
tinues, “if they are involved necessarily in the possibility of such a be- 
ing, but contingent if it is possible for the being to exist of itself with- 
out them.” The focus of Kant’s discussion in Religion therefore is 
only those original dispositions which have immediate reference to 
the faculty of desire and the exercise of Willkiir. Propensity, on the 
other hand, is defined as “the subjective ground of the possibility of an 
inclination . . . so far as mankind in general is liable to it.” And thus, 
according to Kant, “a propensity is distinguished from a predisposition 
by the fact that although it can indeed be innate, it owght not to be rep- 
resented merely thus; for it can also be regarded as having been ac- 
quired (if it is good), or brought by man upon himself (if it is evil).”2” 
Kant divides the original predisposition to good in human nature 
into three groups with respect to their function: (1) The predisposition 
to animality in man, taken as a living being; (2) the predisposition to 





23 See R, 16, 17, 21. For a discussion of the term “nature” in Kant’s Reli- 
gion see Wood, Kant’s Moral Religion, 210-18, esp. 220. See also Sidney 
Axinn’s comprehensive account of Kant’s view of human nature and its con- 
sequences in “Ambivalence: Kant’s View of Human Nature,” Kant-Studien 72 
(1981): 169-74. 

24 Michalson notes that the purpose of this seemingly obscure terminol- 
ogy of propensity (Hang) and predisposition (Anlage) is to enable Kant to 
walk “the fine line between attributing moral evil to something naturally 
given in human nature and attributing it to some force or capacity utterly ir- 
relevant to basic human nature”; Michalson, “The Inscrutability of Moral Evil 
in Kant,” 253. For the systematic analysis of Kant’s idea of disposition (Ge- 
sinnung) as well as predisposition (Anlage), see Daniel O’Connor’s “Good 
and pii Dispositions,” Kant-Studien 76 (1985): 288-302. 

R, 23. 
2 Ibid., 23-24. 
27 Ibid., 24 (emphasis in original). 
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humanity in man, taken as a living and at the same time a rational be- 
ing; and (3) the predisposition to personality in man, taken as a ratio- 
nal and at the same time an accountable being. In the subsequent 
discussion of these three predispositions the critical turn in the devel- 
opment of Kant’s moral thought is apparent: the focus of his ethics 
shifts from rationality to the properties of free will (freien Willkür). 
Kant revises his earlier position, according to which rationality, free- 
dom, and moral personality reciprocally imply each other, and at- 
tempts to show that rationality, though necessary, is by no means suf- 
ficient as a constituent of a human being qua moral agent. It is here 
that he straightforwardly claims, perhaps for the first time in his ca- 
reer, that 
[F]rom the fact that a being has reason it by no means follows that this 
reason, by the mere representing of the fitness of its maxims to be laid 
down as universal laws, is thereby rendered capable of determining 
Willkür unconditionally, so as to be “practical” of itself. The most ratio- 


nal mortal being in the world might still stand in need of certain incen- 
tives, originating in objects of desire, to determine his Willkilr.” 


Kant goes on to demonstrate that the original predisposition to 
personality is rooted in the will’s attunement to the noble incentive of 
the moral law and therefore it is in and through will that the moral 
personality comes into being. At the same time, the radical freedom 
of Willkür means that Willkür has an innate capacity to deviate from 
the moral law which, according to Kant, constitutes the human pro- 
pensity to evil. Thus, in Religion, Willkiir becomes the starting 
point of Kant’s speculations about the beginnings of good and evil in 
human nature, for it is free Willkiir that manifests itself simulta- 
neously as a generator of moral personality and as a vehicle of moral 
corruption and decline. 

While examining the profundity of the will endowed with free- 
dom for good or evil, Kant is steadily moving toward the dangerous 
territory of unintelligibility. By posing the question about the ground 
of Willkiir’s capacity to follow or deviate from the moral law, Kant es- 
tablishes the first boundary beyond which nothing can be demon- 
strated with any degree of certainty. He insists that the ground of 
Willkiir’s initial orientation toward good or evil is inscrutable. And it 





BR 21. 
29 Tbid., 21n. 
90 Thid., 24. 
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is this unfathomable depth of human nature that in this and other con- 
texts Kant calls “the heart” (Herz). 

It is significant that Kant never suggests that we should 
turn our back upon the terra incognita of our inmost being, nor 
should we passively accept its inscrutability. As moral agents 
we must actively and ceaselessly examine ourselves and try to 
learn aS much as we can about that mysterious internal soil on 
which the seeds of good and evil are sown. Thus, in his Meta- 
physics of Morals Kant claims that scrutinizing oneself is the first and 
the most important duty?! of a human being to himself: 


{K]now your heart—whether it is good or evil, whether the source of 
your actions is pure or impure and what can be imputed to you as be- 
longing originally to the substance of a human being or as derived [ac- 
quired or developed] and belonging to your moral condition. 


Moral cognition of oneself, which seeks to penetrate into the depths [the 
abyss] of one’s heart which are quite difficult to fathom, is the beginning 
of all human wisdom. For in the case of a human being, the ultimate 
wisdom, which consists in the harmony of a being’s will with its final 
end, requires him first to remove the obstacle within (an evil will actu- 
ally present in him) and then to develop the original predisposition to a 
good will within him, which can never be lost. (Only the descent into the 
hell of self-cognition can pave the way to godliness.) 


It is clear that while speaking about descending into the hell of 
self-cognition Kant is not referring to an exploration of the empirical 
character of a person; he means here an inquiry into the very sub- 
stance of personality and volition, the ultimate source of one’s deci- 
sions and actions. Although Kant would never list such an inquiry 
among the legitimate functions of “bare reason,”™ in Religion he 
nonetheless makes an attempt to look into the abyss and record his 
observations. 

What does Kant see in the inscrutable depths of the human heart? 
Religion tells us that along with the inextinguishable spark of good- 
ness he sees in the heart the seeds of evil growing into dangerous 
fleurs du mal. He describes different stages of the malignant growth 
of evil as frailty, impurity, and wickedness (or corruption) of the 





31 It is, of course, what Kant calls an “imperfect” duty, that is, the one 
whose end we are to strive for but never obligated to attain. 

2 Immanuel Kant, Metaphysics of Morals (hereafter, “M”), trans. Mary 
Gregor (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 562 (emphasis in 
original). 
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human heart.*4 He speaks about the insidiousness of the heart (dolus 
malus), which deceives itself in regard to its good and evil disposi- 
tions;® he speculates about the moral transformation of an evil per- 
son and the conditions under which the rebirth of the human heart 
(Herzensdnderung) may occur.* And he also raises the ultimate and 
unanswerable question of the first origin of evil. How are we to un- 
derstand Kant’s speculations in the context of his self-proclaimed “re- 
ligion within the bounds of bare reason?” Pertinent methodological 
considerations can be found throughout Kant’s earlier writings. Spe- 
cifically, in Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysics Kant asks: 

How does our reason relate to the connection of that with which we are 

acquainted to that with which we are not acquainted, and never will be? 

Here there is a real connection of the known to the wholly unknown 

(which it will always remain), and if the unknown should not become 

the least bit better known—as in fact is not to be hoped—the concept of 

this corme con must still be able to be determined and brought to clar- 
ity. 

According to Kant, it is precisely the multiple junctures of the 
knowable and the unknowable that define the boundaries within 
which reason operates. Yet Kant also believes that reason can and 
must undertake the task of operating on the boundary, that is, the task 
of joining what it can know and what it never will. “Boundaries,” Kant 
tells us, presuppose a “space” outside them; this “space” cannot be ex- 
plored by reason but it can be pointed to and brought into relation 
with both moral intuition and experience. In Religion the boundaries 
of ethical discourse are consciously drawn where the possibilities of 





33 The literal and more balanced translation of Die Religion innerhalb 
der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft is indeed “Religion Within the Bounds of 
Bare Reason.” See Stephen Palmquist, “Does Kant Reduce Religion to Moral- 
ity?” Kant-Studien 83, no. 2 (1992): 129-48. Palmquist rightly argues that not 
only is the difference between the expressions “bare reason” and “reason 
alone” important, but a clear distinction between “boundary” and “limit” 
(which Kant himself explicitly recognizes) is crucial. Although I agree with 
Palmquist’s analysis, I prefer a different English translation of the text itself 
and thus was confined to use the corresponding title Religion Within the 
Limits of Reason Alone. 


37 Immanuel Kant, Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysics That Will 
Be Able to Come Forward as Science (hereafter, “P”), trans. and ed. Gary 
Hatfield (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 144. 
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rational theorizing are exhausted but “practical” (moral) issues and di- 
lemmas persist. 

The Prolegomena thus offers a methodological clue to Kant’s Re- 
ligion. As we have seen, despite its descriptive title, Religion does not 
necessarily remain within the bounds of mere reason; but neither 
does it pretend to go beyond them. Instead, the book unfolds on the 
boundary between the intelligible and the unintelligible. At the same 
time that Kant speaks about the human will and its ultimate ground, 
freedom for good or evil, and the human heart and its corruption and 
rebirth, he also acknowledges their ultimate inscrutability.325 On the 
other hand, he bases his thorough theoretical speculations on direct 
moral experience, history, and anthropology.®? These we may thus 
call “boundary themes,” for they are intricate interlacings of the know- 
able (empirically given, rationally analyzable) and completely inscru- 
table. l 

It is not surprising that Kant’s discourse on radical evil—the focal 
point of Religion—is also a “discourse on the boundary”: it arises 
from an overwhelming human experience of the reality of evil, and it 
acknowledges both the necessity of giving a moral account of it and 
the unintelligibility of its origin. Kant argues that neither our reason 
nor our sensuous (sinnlich) nature can be the source of moral evil, 
since the former comprises too much and the latter too little. This im- 
plies that evil could have sprung only from a morally corrupt being. 
But according to Kant, “the original predisposition (which no one 
other than man himself could have corrupted, if he is to be held re- 
sponsible for this corruption) is a predisposition to good; there is then 
for us no conceivable ground from which the moral evil in us could 
originally have come.”® And yet Kant continues: 

This inconceivability, together with a more accurate specification of the 


wickedness of our race, the Bible expresses in the historical narrative as 
follows. It finds a place for evil at the creation of the world, yet not in 





38 As Fackenheim points out, at these important junctures Kant em- 
braces the radical (or we may call it existential) perspective on freedom and 
evil and consciously takes the risk of leaving them philosophically unintelligi- 
ble. “Kant and Radical Evil,” 343. Paul Tillich makes a similar assessment in 
Courage to Be (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1952), 133. 

9 R, 28-30. Kants examples of evil include instances of barbarism and 
senseless, savage cruelty in the “state of nature” as well as insidious behavior 
and atrocities in “civilized nations.” 

 Tbid., 38. 
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man, but in a spirit of an originally loftier destiny. Thus is the first be- 
ginning of all evil represented as inconceivable by us (for whence came 
evil to that spirit?); but man is represented as having fallen into evil only 
through seduction, and hence as being not basically corrupt (even as 
regards his original predisposition to good) but rather as still capable of 
an improvement, in contrast to a seducing spirit, that is, a being for 
whom temptation of the flesh cannot be accounted as an alleviation of 
guilt.“ 

The myth about the seductive spirit seems to support Kant’s con- 
viction that it is neither from our sensuous nature, nor from reason 
per se that moral evil originates. However, the nature of this support 
is quite peculiar. One may wonder how seriously Kant’s insights 
should be taken and how revealing and edifying his presentation (or 
misrepresentation) of the myth is. One may also question the appro- 
priateness of the religious narrative in a philosophical discussion in 
general.” Kant’s selective references to the Bible as well as his unor- 
thodox interpretations of the selections may seem unjustified from an 
exegetical point of view—and indeed, Kant is very well aware of these 
problems. In a lengthy footnote to the above passage Kant stresses 
that the myth should not be taken literally and that it is the moral in- 
sight of a narrative that counts, not its historical validity or theologi- 
cal status. Thus, Kant makes a conscious choice to use biblical narra- 
tives for the “practical” purpose of approaching “boundary themes” 
philosophically. 

It is clear that Kant’s resort to the Bible in Religion is neither ac- 
cidental nor dogmatic. The myth does not explain evil, but neither 
does it simply serve to illustrate Kant’s point about the inconceivabil- 
ity of its origin. In the second book of Religion, after employing an- 
other “evil spirit” metaphor, Kant reiterates: “this is an expression 
which seems to have been used not to extend our knowledge beyond 
the world of sense but only to make clear for practical use the concep- 
tion of what is for us unfathomable.“ In the Prolegomena we find an- 
other relevant methodological consideration, namely, the idea that 
when one searches to express the connection between the knowable 





41 R, 38-39 (emphasis in original). 

42 Kant addresses this concern in the preface to Religion. 

43 For a very interesting discussion of this issue see Yirmiyahu Yovel, 
“Biblical Interpretation as Philosophical Praxis: A Study of Spinoza and 
Kany JOUNAL of the History of Philosophy (1973): 189-212. 

R, 52. 
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and the unknowable, it may be instructive to think and speak in terms 
of “as if” (als ob). Myths, narratives, and metaphors can be employed 
as symbolic representations of moral ideas. Such representations fa- 
cilitate “cognition according to analogy,” the kind of cognition one 
needs on the boundary of intelligibility. Throughout Religion, bibli- 
cal narratives function precisely in this manner, as auxiliary fictions, 
or so-called as-if stories. 

Of course, Kant is not entirely comfortable with relying on fic- 
tions and he would certainly mistrust a purely fictional account of any 
complex moral problem. His attitude toward narrative discourse is 
ambiguous; for example, he claims that while figurative representa- 
tions are as such “disturbing,” they nonetheless could be “philosophi- 
cally correct in meaning.” Given Kant’s uncertainty on the subject it 
is not surprising that he does not explore the “as-if” method in detail. 
This task was taken up one hundred years later by Hans Vaihinger, 
who effectively utilized Kant’s insights to produce a full-fledged “Phi- 
losophy of As-If.”4” Vaihinger showed that various fictions have been 
and continue to be instrumental in our attempts to make sense of the 
world and the human condition, be it by means of science, philosophy, 
religion, or art. Moreover, he convincingly argued that myths and ob- 
scure narratives, whose historical validity cannot be established, may 
greatly contribute to our pursuit of wisdom. 

This point of view would certainly support Kant’s appropriation 
of religious narratives for “practical use.” Kant sensed that a story’s 
profound moral revelations may enrich our ethical inquiry at those 
very junctures where rational discourse openly admits having reached 
its ultimate limit. However, in the context of Kant’s own ethics it re- 
mained just that—an insight. As Kant leaves the readers of his Reli- 
gion balancing on the boundary, they may inquire about the possibility 
of a qualitatively different ethic which would unite the power of “bare 





46 P, 147. 

46 R, 53n. 

47 Hans Vaihinger, Die Philosophie des als ob (Berlin: Reuther & Rei- 
chard, 1911). For an English translation see E.K. Ogden, Philosophy of As If: 
A System of the Theoretical, Practical and Religious Fictions of Mankind 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1935). Vaihinger’s work indirectly antic- 
ipated various branches of “fictionalism” in the twentieth century, such as 
hermeneutic and linguistic fictionalism, fictionalism in the philosophy of 
mathematics, and most recently, fictionalism in modal logic. 
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reason” with the power of imaginative story, without being apologetic 
or evasive about it. 


The Pennsylvania State University 





48 There have been a number of influential attempts in the twentieth 
century to incorporate stories into philosophical practice; some philoso- 
phers stress in particular the importance of narratives and narrative struc- 
ture in ethics. Among the most significant works in this area are Alasdair 
MacIntyre’s After Virtue, 2d edition (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1984); Paul Ricoeur’s trilogy Time and Narrative, trans. Kathleen 
McLaughlin and David Pellauer (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1984- 
1988); and Martha Nussbaum’s Love’s Knowledge: Essays on Philosophy 
and Literature (New York: Oxford University Press, 1990). 


NIETZSCHE’S CHALLENGE TO PHILOSOPHY 
IN THE THOUGHT OF LEO STRAUSS 


LAURENCE LAMPERT 


N IETZSCHE’S CHALLENGE TO PHILOSOPHY has two main prongs. The 
first is the challenge intrinsic to philosophy, the theoretical challenge 
to discover the truth; in Nietzsche this ultimately became the chal- 
lenge to understand the perhaps deadly truth that to be is to be will to 
power and nothing besides—what Strauss called the “fundamental 
fact.” The second is the chief derivative challenge of philosophy 
proper, the practical challenge compelling philosophy to translate 
truth or an approximation of truth into a culturally livable form—what 
Strauss recognized in Nietzsche as the challenge for philosophy to 
rule religion. The two parts of my paper deal with these two chal- 
lenges. Besides his theoretical and practical challenges, Nietzsche 
makes a subsidiary, tactical challenge especially relevant to Strauss, a 
challenge regarding truth-telling or esotericism, namely, telling the 
truth about philosophy. I will deal with that challenge as an inter- 
lude.1 


I 


Nietzsche’s Theoretical Challenge. Early in his authorship, in an 
essay on the future of European civilization, Nietzsche identified three 
matters he called “true but deadly”: the sovereignty of becoming, the 
fluidity of all concepts, types, and species, and the lack of any cardi- 
nal difference between man and the animals. This list of three is 


Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, Indiana University, 
Cavanaugh Hall 331, 425 University Blvd., Indianapolis, IN 46202-5140. 

1 A version of this paper was prepared for the conference, “Living Issues 
in the Thought of Leo Strauss,” in June 2002 at the Carl Friedrich von 
Siemens Stiftung, Munich, Germany. I am grateful to the organizers of the 
conference, Heinrich Meier, Nathan Tarcov, and Richard Zinman, for the invi- 
tation to present this paper at the first conference on Leo Strauss’s thought in 
Germany. 
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anything but casual: it states what is ultimately true ontologically, 
epistemologically, and anthropologically and claims that each is 
deadly. Thinking of European civilization as a whole, Nietzsche said 
that if these deadly truths were inflicted on the public for another gen- 
eration in the modern craze for education, no one should be surprised 
if the people perishes of petty egoism and greed.” 

When Nietzsche called the fundamental truths deadly he was still 
in his twenties. Did he continue to hold to the truth of these truths in 
his maturity? He did more—he grounded them in the single funda- 
mental ontological truth. Each of his two greatest books, Thus Spoke 
Zarathustra and Beyond Good and Evil, peaks with the discovery of 
the “way of all beings.” To be is to be will to power. Zarathustra re- 
ports that discovery only to the most select of audiences, “you who 
are wisest,” the few genuine philosophers; the discovery itself had oc- 
curred in solitude which the book displayed in three songs. “The 
Dance Song” dealt with the central matter, the dance of the wise with 
Wisdom and Life: the wise had affixed various lying names to Life un- 
til finally a Wild Wisdom held Life to be unfathomable. Life herself, 
however, lures Zarathustra on with the suggestion that she can be 
fathomed or known by her true name. After his report on his discov- 
ery, Zarathustra says, to the wisest alone, “let us speak together about 
this.”* Beyond Good and Evil too narrows its audience before making 
the essential ontological claim. It too situates that claim within the 
grave difficulties posed by a liberating modern wisdom of skepticism. 
It too presents the discovery of will to power as an achievement of 
reasoning, an inference defensibly drawn about the whole of things 
from self-knowledge: “the world is will to power and nothing be- 
sides.”4 





2 Friedrich Nietzsche, On the Uses and Disadvantages of History for 
Life, in Friedrich Nietzsche, Untimely Meditations, trans. R. J. Hollingdale 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), sec. 9. Looking back in his 
maturity, while writing Zarathustra, Nietzsche could say, “Leering out of my 
earliest writings, is the grimace of Jesuitism, I mean the conscious holding 
on to illusion and making that the foundation of culture”; Friedrich 
Nietzsche, Kritische Studienausgabe, ed. Giorgio Colli and Mazzino Montin- 
ari (Munich: Deutscher Taschenbuch Verlag, 1988), 10:507. 

3 Friedrich Nietzsche, Thus Spoke Zarathustra, trans. Graham Parker 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), pt. 2, “The Dance Song,” “On Self- 
Overcoming.” 

4 Friedrich Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil, trans. Walter Kaufmann 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1966), aph. 36. 
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Having grounded the truth of the deadly truths, did Nietzsche 
continue to hold that they were deadly to civilization? No—or at least, 
not necessarily. In both Zarathustra and Beyond Good and Evil he 
argued that the new ontology could generate a new, livable public 
teaching that accorded with truth. Zarathustra’s invitation to the wis- 
est to reason with him on these matters ends with the statement that 
there is many a house yet to be built: together the wise must build the 
house of opinion within which humanity can dwell. Beyond Good and 
Evil expresses the same view, deriving a religion of affirmation from 
the fundamental insight into beings as a whole. 

When Nietzsche issued his challenge to understand the truth and 
to act on it, did he regard it as his challenge, his innovation? In Day- 
break, he stated that “our drive to knowledge has become too strong 
for us to be capable of valuing happiness without knowledge, or valu- 
ing the happiness of a strong, well-founded delusion. ... Perhaps hu- 
manity will even perish of this passion for knowledge!—even this 
thought has no power over us.” Nietzsche concludes his aphorism: 
“We would all rather have the destruction of humanity than the regres- 
sion of knowledge! And if humanity does not have a passion, it will 
perish of weakness: what would one rather have? Do we want human- 
ity to end in fire and light or in the sand?” Two years after Daybreak 
he wrote in a notebook: “We’re making an experiment with the truth! 
Perhaps humanity will perish because of it! On with it!”6 The we mak- 
ing the experiment is we moderns of a scientific, intellectual culture. 
Nietzsche did not invent this challenge, he witnessed it and accepted 
it: we are fated to live a momentous cultural experiment to test if the 
“deadly” truths are deadly. It is not Nietzsche’s challenge to see if hu- 
manity can manage with his truths, it is the civilizational challenge set 
by our times to live with the truth. Are we up to it—we as a species? 
Nietzsche answered—and this is his innovation: Truth could become 
the basis of a global civilization celebrating life as it is and deriving its 





5 Friedrich Nietzsche, Daybreak, trans. R. J. Hollingdale (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1982), aph. 429. 

ê Kritische Studienausgabe 11:88; see Friedrich Nietzsche, The Gay Sci- 
ence, trans. Walter Kaufmann (New York: Vintage Books, 1974), aph. 110, an 
aphorism on knowledge which ends: “To what extent can truth be incorpo- 
rated? ... that is the experiment.” 
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sense of good and bad from its love of life. Leo Strauss describes 
Nietzsche’s acceptance of the challenge of deadly truth this way: 
Nietzsche aimed to transform deadly truth into a life inspiring one; 
but Strauss immediately corrects himself and brings his comment into 
alignment with Nietzsche’s thought: not transform but discover in the 
depth of deadly truth its opposite.’ 

What did Strauss think of Nietzsche’s two challenges? Did he 
think the deadly truth was true? Did he think we could discover its 
opposite in it? The common reading of Strauss is that he did not 
think the deadly truth true. A view now increasingly intimated recog- 
nizes that he did think it true but thought it inescapably deadly and 
therefore—contra Nietzsche—that it still had to be hidden by noble 
delusion. My own view is that Strauss made clear in his own way that 
the deadly truth is true but left ambiguous whether he thought it ines- 
capably deadly. 

In the one essay Strauss wrote on Nietzsche, he translated 
Nietzsche’s statement on deadly truth after providing a three-word 
preface: “the true doctrines,” he says, “of the sovereignty of Becom- 
ing, of the fluidity of all concepts, types and species, and of the lack 
of any cardinal difference between man and beast.” He added a 
longer postlude: the deadliness of truth “is shown most simply by the 
true doctrine that God is dead.” This addition does what Strauss 
characteristically did: it substitutes for an ontological issue a theolog- 
ical one, replacing the question of beings as a whole with the question 
of the highest beings. 

Strauss called the deadly truths “true doctrines.” Did he mean it? 
He says so four times® but it could be argued that as a commentator 
he is merely giving Nietzsche’s opinion, not his own. On the funda- 
mental or ontological question it is difficult to pin Strauss down given 
his manner of writing. But it is not difficult with the theological ques- 
tion to which he reduced the others, and when Strauss made the 
death of God stand in for the three deadly truths, he legitimated that 





7 “Note on the Plan of Nietzsche’s Beyond Good and Evil” (hereafter, 
“Note”), in Leo Strauss, Studies in Platonic Political Philosophy (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1983), par. 13, p. 180. 

8“Note,” par. 7, p. 177. 

? Ibid., pars. 7, 13, and 26, pp. 177, 180-1, 185. 
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substitution as a way for us to measure his view. If God too yields to 
sovereign becoming, who could maintain that being itself does not 
change, or that the concepts, types, and species of the human mind do 
not, or that a cardinal difference exists between man and the animals? 

The true doctrine that God is dead was true for Strauss himself 
early in his career. Thanks to Heinrich Meier’s assiduous work as an 
editor we now have a clearer picture of Strauss as a young author: he 
was a public, crusading atheist. Meier discovered that Strauss had 
published three essays in Der Jüdische Student, the periodical of the 
Jewish student fraternity in Germany. In the last of these essays, in 
May 1929, “Zur Ideologie des politischen Zionismus,” arguing for polit- 
ical Zionism, Strauss states that its only possible basis is atheism. 
What could a modern human being be but an atheist? On what other 
grounds but the truth could a historic people today secure its present 
and future? “Propaganda for atheism is not necessary,” he says. “The 
conditions under which we live have on the whole more impact than 
every spoken or written word.” “We don’t demand atheism, we recog- 
nize it as a fact and as powerful.” “We are Jews without faith.”!° 

Did Strauss remain an atheist? He stopped being a crusading 
atheist and his writings refrain from stating his atheism directly, but 
private letters to his friends show that he never ceased acknowledging 
his atheism to them. Do we have a right to peek at his letters? Strauss 
himself was a student of philosophers’ letters from Plato’s to 
Nietzsche’s; his own practice invites using the letters he consciously 
left behind to augment our understanding of his published work. In 
correspondence with Gerhard Kriiger, for whom Christianity was the 
true revealed religion, Strauss carried on an illuminating discussion 
regarding the present situation for philosophy. In an early letter in 
this exchange Strauss marks himself off from Kriiger by saying, “To 
me one thing alone was clear: that I can not believe in God.” Two 
years later, he says, “Our difference has its ground in the fact that I 
simply cannot believe and that I therefore have to search for a possi- 
bility of living without belief.” 





10 Leo Strauss, Gesammelte Schriften, ed. Heinrich Meier (Stuttgart: 
Metzler, 2001), 1:442-4. 

1 Strauss, Gesammelte Schriften 3:380 (7 January 1930). 

2 Jbid. 3:414 (12 December 1932). 
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It is not the correspondence with a believing Christian, however, 
but the correspondence with a believing Jew, Gershom Scholem, that 
best illuminates Strauss’s lifelong unbelief.!° The letters to Scholem 
repeatedly express deep respect for the scholar Strauss said was “per- 
haps the deepest Jewish thinker” of our time.!4 In a November 1960 
letter, written in English just after he read Scholem’s book on the cab- 
bala, Strauss praises Scholem profusely and memorably, saying, “You 
are a blessed man because you have achieved a harmony of mind and 
heart on such a high level, and you are a blessing to every Jew now liv- 
ing. As a consequence, you have the right and the duty to speak up.” 
“Unfortunately,” Strauss says next, “I am constitutionally unable to 
follow you—or if you wish, I too have sworn to a flag, the oath to the 
flag being (in the beautiful Arabic Latin created by some of our ances- 
tors, which to Cicero would appear to be in wltimitate turpitudinis): 
moriatur anima mea mortem philosophorum”—‘may my soul die 
the death of philosophers.”!5 Taking note of this letter, Heinrich 
Meier says it “reads like the proclamation of a sovereign stepping for- 
ward against another sovereign with the audience in mind, that is to 
say, the posterity that will take note of the proclamation.”!® To end 
his proclamation, Strauss says of a phrase Scholem used in a letter a 





13 Also noteworthy in this regard is Strauss’s letter to Jacob Klein (23 
June 1934), an immediate response to a letter which Klein had sent to Strauss 
in London from the safety of Copenhagen (20 June 1934) on the effect that 
the anti-Semitism of National Socialism was having on him (ibid. 3:516). 
Strauss says: “There is no excuse whatsoever ‘to crawl to the Cross,’ I mean 
to speak of ‘God.’ And even if we were again crammed back into the Ghetto 
and so were forced to go to the synagogue and to keep the whole law, so 
must we do that too as philosophers, that is, with a reservation that in being 
unexpressed is that much more decisive.” Agreeing with Klein that “revela- 
tion and philosophy are at one over against sophistry, that is, over against the 
whole of modern philosophy,” Strauss continues: “But that changes nothing 
about the fundamental difference between philosophy and revelation: philos- 
ophy is perhaps to be brought under one roof with, but never to be brought 
into one with believing, praying, and preaching.” 

14 See Jewish Philosophy and the Crisis of Modernity: Essays and Lec- 
tures in Modern Jewish Thought by Leo Strauss, ed. Kenneth Hart Green 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1997), 346. 

15 Strauss, Gesammelte Schriften 3:742. Twice in the last months of his 
life, the second time a month before he died, Strauss repeated the Latin 
phrase in letters to Scholem, 7 July 1973, 30 September 1973 (ibid. 3:769, 
771). 

16 Ibid. 3:xxx n. 64. 
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month earlier: “I was confirmed in what a simple man would describe 
as apiquorsut [radical unbelief].”!” 

Atheism or unbelief is not some incidental item in Strauss’s set of 
opinions.!8 On the contrary, the singular significance of unbelief for 
Strauss is indicated by a quotation in his crusading atheism essay of 
1929, a quotation that situates his own local fight between unbelieving 
and believing Jews within the fight Goethe called “the eternal and sole 
theme of all world history and human history’—the fight between un- 
belief and belief.1® Strauss quoted the same passage more accurately 
twenty-three years later in Persecution and the Art of Writing and 
prefaced it with an exhortation: “One cannot recall too often this re- 
mark of Goethe: ‘the genuine, single and deepest theme of all world 
history and human history, to which all the rest are subordinate, re- 
mains the conflict of unbelief and belief.” 2 

Recalling this conflict as often as possible seems to me the very 
core of Strauss’s lifework, giving his work an unbroken continuity 
from early to late. The conflict of unbelief and belief always takes 
some local shape but Strauss’s engagement in it expanded out from a 
fight within Judaism to more comprehensive versions of the fight: phi- 
losophy and law, Athens and Jerusalem, ancients and moderns, philos- 
ophy and poetry, ultimately, the true and the good—each of the pairs 





17 Strauss continued: “Still, you confirm my diagnosis of you by using 
‘philosophic’ and ‘nihilistic’ synonymously: what you call nihil, the falasifa 
call physis. Period” (ibid. 3:743). Twice more in the last year of his life, the 
second time a month before his death, Strauss refers to his own view as 
apigorsiut (17 November 1972, 30 September 1973; ibid. 3:765, 771). In the 
last of these letters Strauss calls his Nietzsche essay “rather apiquorsic stuff,” 
a reference that covers all three of his last essays, on Nietzsche, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon. Three months earlier (7 July 1973) Strauss had referred to 
the Xenophon essay as his “farewell to science = the world” (ibid. 3:770): 
Strauss’s farewell to the world attests to his radical unbelief. 

18 Strauss dropped the term atheism but continued to use the term unbe- 
lief. Atheism is also inappropriate for Nietzsche, the last disciple and initiate 
of the god Dionysos, and Strauss speaks of “a certain kind of non-atheism” in 
Nietzsche’s case (“Note,” par. 11, p. 179). With god, as with soul, philosophy 
need not renounce the oldest and most venerable hypotheses but could in- 
stead advance new versions and refinements of them (Nietzsche, Beyond 
Good and Evil, 12). 

19 Strauss, Gesammelte Schriften 1:445. Strauss had made the same cita- 
tion without naming Goethe in the second of these three essays in Der Jü- 
dische Student, “Die Zukunft einer Ilusion” (ibid. 1:433). 

2 Leo Strauss, Persecution and the Art of Writing (Glencoe, Il: The 
Free Press, 1952), 107. 
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is different and the differences matter but each names a version of the 
fundamental fight.*! In each of the pairs the fight becomes a fight for 
rule though mere rule is never the goal for unbelievers but their 
means of preserving the very possibility of unbelieving inquiry. 

Strauss wrote the last of the essays in which he publicly advo- 
cated atheism in May 1929, his thirtieth year. His age is worth noting 
because six years later, in a letter to Karl Lowith, Strauss said that 
Nietzsche “so dominated and charmed” him between his twenty-sec- 
ond and thirtieth years that he literally believed everything he under- 
stood.” Strauss broke with the thinker who dominated and charmed 
him around the time he last spoke out publicly as an atheist.22 But if 
Strauss remained an atheist and if the conflict between unbelief and 
belief remained the key theme of his work, why break with Nietzsche, 
that most famous of all modern unbelievers? He did not say why in 
his letter to L6with, but he had intimated why in the Introduction to 
Philosophy and Law published 30 March 1935, two months before his 
letter to L6with. 

There, Strauss speaks of Nietzsche’s atheism without naming 
him. In a history of atheism that distinguishes ancient and modern 
forms, Strauss points to Nietzsche as a late modern atheist who re- 
jects religious ideas “because they are comforting.” Such rejection 
called for “a new kind of fortitude” based on intellectual probity 
(Redlichkeit). Describing what is decisively different about the new 
atheism, Strauss gives his reason for breaking with Nietzsche: “This 
atheism with a good conscience, or even with a bad conscience, dif- 
fers precisely by its conscientiousness, its morality, from the con- 
scienceless atheism at which the past shuddered.” Modern atheism 





21 In a 1932 letter to Kruger (17 November 1932), when Strauss named 
the fundamental pair a “tradition of obedience” and a “‘tradition’ of inquiry,” 
he put the second tradition in quotation marks, perhaps because tradition 
itself implies mere obedience whereas the continuity of inquiry is a sequence 
of independent minds in pursuit of the truth (Strauss, Gesammelte Schriften 
3:406). With respect to “ancients,” Strauss makes an illuminating comment 
in a letter to Lowith (15 August 1946): “the greatest exponents of the side of 
the ancients in the querelle, ie. Swift and Lessing, knew that the actual 
theme of the conflict is ancients and Christianity” (ibid. 3:661). 

2 Ibid. 3:648 (23 June 1935). 

*3 Judging from the meticulousness with which he kept a record of the 
exact dates of composition of his published and unpublished writings, it is 
unlikely that “between my 22nd and 30th year” is a casual temporal reference 
for him. 
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“rejects for reasons of conscience the belief in God.” “Thus it be- 
comes clear that this atheism .. . is a descendant of the tradition 
grounded in the Bible,” it is “the latest, most radical, most unassailable 
harmonization of” the opposite positions of the Enlightenment and or- 
thodoxy. Atheism in this form is “the heir and judge of the belief in 
revelation, of the centuries-old, millennia-old struggle between belief 
and unbelief.”4 Thus recalling the remark of Goethe, Strauss charges 
that this form of unbelief is tainted by belief; it is less than radical, 
moral rather than philosophical. 

Why break with Nietzsche? Because he is merely moral, insuffi- 
ciently radical; because the alternative “orthodoxy or Enlightenment” 
requires of someone who cannot be orthodox, someone like Strauss, a 
search for more radical grounds for opposing orthodoxy. The fight 
with belief requires that unbelief break with Nietzsche and the whole 
modern tradition. Strauss then ends the introduction to Philosophy 
and Law describing his actual step back into the medieval enlighten- 
ment, seeking there a more radical basis for enlightened opposition to 
orthodoxy.” 

Twenty-seven years later, in his 1962 Preface to the English ver- 
sion of Spinoza’s Critique of Religion, Strauss translated parts of 
these pages from Philosophy and Law, affirming again that Nietzsche 





24 Leo Strauss, Philosophy and Law, trans. Eve Adler (Albany: State Uni- 
versity of New York Press, 1995), 37-8. 

2 In a draft (12 December 1932) of the decisive letter in his correspon- 
dence with Krüger (27 December 1932), Strauss gives an illuminating account 
of his view of Nietzsche that he omitted in the letter he actually sent. 
Nietzsche, Strauss argues, did distinguish between “the transchristian ideal” 
on the one hand, “to whose recognition he wanted to break the path and that 
retains nothing more of Christendom,” and, on the other hand, “the (secular- 
ized) Christian cast of mind of ‘Redlichkeit.” Still, Strauss claims that 
Nietzsche “never broke free of certain Christian ‘inclinations of thought” be- 
cause, after he opted for Homer and Perikles against Socrates-Plato, “after he 
discovered the ‘natural’ ideal of humanity—the andreia ideal—he did not 
progress to the unbelieving critique of that ideal.” Summarizing this criti- 
cism of Nietzsche, Strauss says, “modern philosophy, brought to its end, 
leads to the point at which Socrates begins” (Strauss, Gesammelte Schriften 
3:414-15.) For an expansion of Strauss’s view that Nietzsche recovered and 
stuck fast to the natural ideal of the manly or courageous, see his letter to 
Karl Lowith less than two months later (2 February 1933; ibid. 3:619-21). At 
this early point Strauss speaks of making an experiment to see if Plato over- 
came this ideal. Only later, with the discoveries on esotericism in 1938-39, 
did Strauss discover the degree and manner of the Socratic school’s over- 
coming and ridiculing of this ideal. 
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is a moralist whose atheism springs from the very theism it rejects. In 
1935 and again in 1962, Strauss indicates that he broke with Nietzsche 
not because of the slightest reservation about deadly truth but be- 
cause he sought a nonmorally based unbelief. In a footnote to the 
1935 version Strauss used a phrase that did not find its way into the 
1962 translation,® “die alte Wahrheitsliebe’—old love of truth— 
stands to modern probity as philosophy stands to morality. Strauss 
breaks free of Nietzsche; an unbeliever breaks free of one he judges a 
believer. 

Did Strauss continue to judge Nietzsche merely moral? What 
does “Note on the Plan of Nietzsche’s Beyond Good and Evil” from 
the last year of his life indicate? The question must be asked because 
Nietzsche had analyzed the new probity (Redlichkeit) in that book. 
Its aphorism 227 argues that probity is merely moral and that as the 
only Christian virtue left to us, it may block us from the fundamental. 
That literally central issue of the chapter “Our Virtues,” then leads to 
an argument about Geist, about what is highest in mind and spirit. In 
its highest, most intellectual/spiritual (geistigste) form—in philoso- 
phy—Geist is a passion for truth, Nietzsche argues, a supramoral 
drive; in the vast majority, however, Geist takes the form of a passion 
for comfort and well being that sets them in opposition to the cruel 
philosopher with his drive for knowledge.”” “Why knowledge at all?” 
Nietzsche asks at the end of his argument, given its cruelty and the 
reasonable hate it draws from the vast majority? He answers: the 
drive to know is our nature, the unteachable, deep-down given in the 
rarest minds. Did Strauss continue to think that Nietzsche was a mere 





% Strauss, Philosophy and Law, 187 n. 13. 

27 Right here Nietzsche explicitly forgoes the “garish finery of such 
moral word tinsels” as “love of truth” and speaks simply of seeking knowl- 
edge (Beyond Good and Evil, 230). The book began, however, with the 
words, “Assuming truth is a woman, what then?” and ends with a divine lover 
of truth, Dionysos: the term love of truth may be sullied by those who have 
claimed it, but freed of those associations, love of truth is the basic eros of 
the book. The last sections of Nietzsche’s essay on the ascetic ideal, On the 
Genealogy of Morality, trans. Maudemarie Clark and Alan J. Swenson (India- 
napolis: Hackett Publishing, 1998), treatise 3, sec. 27-8, address the need to 
unyoke the will to truth from the ascetic ideal, to base a new understanding 
of human purpose on the truth. “What does all will to truth mean?” Ni- 
etzsche calls that “my problem... our problem... in us this will to truth has 
come to a consciousness of itself as a problem. ... It is from the will to 
truth’s becoming conscious of itself that from now on—there is no doubt 
about it—morality will gradually perish: that great spectacle in a hundred 
acts that is reserved for Europe’s next two centuries.” 
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moralist? That the reason he broke with Nietzsche in his thirtieth year 
remained valid—despite the fact that Nietzsche himself had drawn 
Strauss’s own distinction, and that Nietzsche himself had criticized 
the elevation of the virtue of Redlichkeit while claiming for himself a 
philosopher’s nature, a truth-loving nature? 

No, he did not. Commenting on these very aphorisms, Strauss 
says, “Yet probity is an end rather than a beginning; it points to the 
past rather than to the future; it is not the virtue characteristic of the 
philosophers of the future.” Acknowledging the derivative character 
of probity in Nietzsche, Strauss follows him to probity’s grounds: “it 
must be supported, modified, fortified by ‘our most delicate, most dis- 
guised, most spiritual will to power’ [that is, philosophy] which is di- 
rected toward the future.” If probity became our pride, Strauss adds, 
this “would lead us back to moralism (and to theism).” Strauss then 
follows Nietzsche in elaborating the truly basic: the nature of the phi- 
losopher that grounds the virtue of probity. Nietzsche cannot do with- 
out nature—and does not: his virtue is grounded in his nature and in 
his understanding of nature, for he too cannot “escape imitating na- 
ture as he understands nature.” Having followed Nietzsche’s chapter 
to this fundamental point, Strauss then takes off on his own, devoting 
two paragraphs to what Nietzsche does not mention here at all, eter- 
nal return. Why does Strauss do this? Because eternal return, not 
mere probity, is the new ideal, the moral affirmation derived from the 
new view of nature. The new ideal, the highest possible affirmation of 
nature, is founded on the insight gained by the highest nature into na- 
ture as such. Strauss thus shows again, as he had a few pages ear- 
lier, that in Nietzsche, love of truth, the supramoral drive to insight, 
leads reasonably to love of the true; in Nietzsche, morality is not the 
cause but the consequence of the fundamental insight. This, Strauss’s 





2 “Note,” par. 31, p. 188. See also par. 32, p. 189: “[E]goism is will to 
power and hence includes cruelty which, as cruelty directed toward oneself, 
is effective in intellectual probity, in ‘the intellectual conscience’.” 

2 Leo Strauss, Thoughts on Machiavelli (1958; reprint, Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1978), 298. 

% “The philosopher of the future as the truly complementary man . . . is 
the first man who consciously creates values on the basis of the understand- 
ing of the will to power as the fundamental phenomenon. His action consti- 
tutes the highest form of the most spiritual will to power and therewith the 
highest form of the will to power” (“Note,” par. 33, p. 189). 
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most important contribution to the study of Nietzsche, he calls “a re- 
lapse into Platonism”; no philosopher can “avoid such a relapse alto- 
gether.” Nietzsche is not primarily a moralist but a philosopher who 
gained insight into the fundamental truth and discovered in the depth 
of that apparently deadly truth its opposite.*! Theoretical insight dis- 
covers a new ideal for practice not arbitrarily or willfully but in the 
very truth it discovers: that the world is will to power and nothing be- 
sides is not deadly but life inspiring. 

Did Strauss think Nietzsche’s fundamental truth was true? He 
leaves the answer ambiguous, speaking of “the realization or divina- 
tion” that “‘the intelligible character’ [of the world] is will to power.” 
It is clear however that Strauss is an unbeliever who came to see in 
Nietzsche an unbeliever, a philosopher driven to insight into the fun- 
damental fact and discovering in that apparently deadly truth its op- 
posite. 

Strauss stated in 1935 that Plato provided “the unbelieving, philo- 
sophic foundation” of belief. That act was the masterstroke in unbe- 
liefs successful fight with belief, for Plato’s unbelief saw rational 
grounds for lending rational support to irrational belief of a certain 
kind. Strauss remained a radical unbeliever committed to the fight 
with belief. Did he think that beliefs of the kind Plato encouraged re- 
mained the most effective means for unbelief’s fight with belief? Or 
did he come to think that Nietzsche’s unbelief discovered a founda- 
tion for beliefs of a different kind that fit our times, a “Platonism” for 
our times? He entertained that possibility and I will turn to that in the 
second part of my paper. But first I want to consider Nietzsche’s tac- 
tical challenge regarding esotericism. 





3! Strauss also indicated that Nietzsche is not a mere moralist by these 
words: “But Nietzsche, prompted by ‘somie enigmatic desire,’ has tried for a 
long time to penetrate pessimism to its depth and in particular to free it from 
the delusion of morality which in a way contradicts its world-denying ten- 
dency” (“Note,” par. 13, p. 180). The “enigmatic desire” is philosophy itself, 
“love of truth” in other contexts, “the most spiritual will to power” in 
Nietzsche. 

82“Note,” par. 14, p. 181. It can be argued that given Strauss’s manner of 
writing the absence of an argument against Nietzsche’s view—and the ab- 
sence of an argument on behalf of the sovereignty of being—is itself an argu- 
ment for Nietzsche’s view; see Laurence Lampert, Leo Strauss and Nietzsche 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996), 171-3. 

33 Strauss, Philosophy and Law, 76. 
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Interlude: Nietzsche’s Tactical Challenge regarding Truth- 
Telling or Esotericism. “Live dangerously!” Nietzsche said. Meaning 
what? “Build your cities on the slopes of Vesuvius! Send your ships 
into uncharted seas! Live at war with your peers and your selves!” 
Who are these builders of cities and dispatchers of ships? “You who 
understand”—ihr Erkennenden. The whole aphorism, entitled “Pre- 
paratory men,” is, like the preceding aphorisms, addressed to men of 
understanding—to them alone—whom he challenges to begin living 
dangerously: “you who understand, soon the time will be past when 
you could be content to live hidden away in forests like shy deer!”*4 

Shy deer. Did Nietzsche know just why men of understanding 
had chosen not to live dangerously but to be content to live hidden 
away? Beyond Good and Evil, aphorism 30 shows that he knew their 
reasons perfectly well. It begins, “Our highest insights.” Our: the pre- 
vious aphorism pictured the solitary philosopher as a rare survivor of 
the labyrinth whose highest insights are achievements so singular and 
demanding that they can be likened to Theseus’s slaying of the Mino- 
taur. The aphorisms before that described the philosopher’s differ- 
ence and now this whole sequence on the philosopher as a spirited 
singularity reaches its peak with aphorism 30. “Our highest insights 
must—and should—sound like follies, possibly like crimes, when they 
come without permission to the ears of whose who are not the kind 
for them.” Philosophers are unavoidably judged useless or vicious, as 
Plato’s Socrates said. Nietzsche’s next sentence states how philoso- 
phers everywhere responded to this understandable judgment against 
them: they distinguished exoteric and esoteric, recognizing that if they 
stated their highest insights openly, it was only proper that they be rid- 
iculed as mad or persecuted as criminal. Philosophers had every right 
to live hidden away in forests like shy deer, that is, to write esoteri- 
cally. 

But now? Now, in the midst of the democratic Enlightenment, 
the very possibility of philosophy is threatened. Now, Nietzsche 
thinks, it is necessary to live dangerously and tell the truth about phi- 
losophy. Nietzsche then betrays in two steps the esoteric or criminal 
truth about philosophic esotericism. First, in criminal violation of the 
principle of equality, he says that esotericism is not primarily about 





34 Nietzsche, Gay Science, 283. 
35 Plato, Republic 487d, trans. Allan Bloom (New York: Basic Books, 
1968). 
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inner and outer but about high and low, a view down from above mea- 
suring the view up from below. Second and worse, in criminal viola- 
tion of the primary principle that the meaning of life is the overcoming 
of suffering, he says that the view down from above judges that suffer- 
ing, the whole of human woe rolled into one, may not be tragedy and 
may not necessarily draw from the highest viewer the passion of pity. 
If human life is not a tragedy from which we need to be delivered, 
then the meaning of human history is not the overcoming and elimina- 
tion of suffering. Suffering may even be necessary to human 
achievement; it may even need to be willed. To say that is to “[l]ive 
dangerously,” to incite “war for the sake of [these] thoughts and their 
consequences”—the desired consequence being the preservation of 
the rarest: the view from above not skewed by pity, the philosopher’s 
view. 

Philosophic esotericism must be betrayed because modern ideas 
threaten philosophy’s survival. Living dangerously, displaying philos- 
ophy’s criminal character, is a historic necessity. A long passage on 
esotericism in the Genealogy of Morality describes the new chal- 
lenge. “At its beginnings,” Nietzsche says, 


the philosophic spirit always had to use as a mask and cocoon the pre- 
viously established types of the contemplative man—priest, sorcerer, 
soothsayer, and in any case a religious type—in order to be able to exist 
at all: the ascetic ideal for a long time served the philosopher as a form 
in which to appear, as a precondition of existence—he had to act it in 
order to be able to be a philosopher; he had to believe in it in order to 
act it. The peculiar, withdrawn attitude of the philosopher, world-deny- 
ing, hostile to life, suspicious of the senses, de-sensualized, which has 
been maintained down to the most recent times and has become the 
philosopher's pose par excellence—it is above all a result of the emer- 
gency conditions under which philosophy arose and survived at all; for 
the longest time philosophy would not have been possible at all on 
earth without ascetic wraps and cloak, without an ascetic self-misun- 
derstanding. To put it vividly: the ascetic priest provided until the most 





38 On the question of tragedy, Strauss compared Socrates and Jesus and 
suggested that philosophy is “slightly more akin to comedy than to tragedy” 
(Leo Strauss, The City and Man [Chicago: Rand-McNally, 1964], 61), though 
in the end it is neither comedy nor tragedy nor a mixture of both (compare 
ibid., 136). In reference to his two books on Xenophon’s Socrates (books 
about which he says “they are not the last thing I have written, but I believe 
they are the best”), Strauss says to Scholem (17 November 1972): “They de- 
velop at some length, if not eo nomine, what I indicated in The City and Man 
p. 61 regarding the difference between Socrates and the Bible,” the differ- 
ence between laughing and weeping (Strauss, Gesammelte Schriften 3:765). 
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recent times the repulsive and gloomy caterpillar form in which alone 
the philosopher could live and creep about. Has all this really changed? 
Has that many-colored and dangerous winged creature, the “spirit” 
which this caterpillar concealed, really been unfettered at last and re- 
leased into the light, thanks to a sunnier, warmer, brighter world? Is 
there sufficient pride, daring, courage, self-confidence available today, 
sufficient will of the spirit, will to responsibility, freedom of will, for 
“the philosopher” to be henceforth—possible on earth?” 


Nietzsche’s argument against the Platonic lies is that all this has 
really changed. The emergency conditions under which philosophy 
arose forced it to adopt the protective coloration of conformity to the 
ascetic ideal that counted for wisdom; but new emergency conditions 
have arisen because of the long modern fight against Christianity. The 
modern ideas in whose name that successful spiritual warfare was 
fought now present philosophy with a new emergency. To save it- 
self—to prove its own possibility—philosophy must come into the 
open as the beautiful and beautifying passion it has always been; it 
must metamorphose into the beautiful butterfly hitherto concealed in 
the ugly caterpillar of the pious ascetic. Nietzsche’s challenge to phi- 
losophy thus includes the challenge to speak openly about what a phi- 
losopher is, and no one—said Strauss, who was in a position to 
know—had spoken more greatly and more nobly about what a philos- 
opher is than Nietzsche.” 

How did Strauss respond to Nietzsche’s challenge for greater can- 
dor about philosophy? He had personally faced the problem of candor 





37 Nietzsche, On the Genealogy of Morality, treatise 3, sec. 10. 

38 Nietzsche is far from suggesting that ending philosophy’s lie of pious 
asceticism ends philosophic esotericism itself, as is indicated by his chosen 
form of pedagogy, the art of the aphorism, and primarily by his recognition 
that if to be is to be will to power, then it continues to be true that nature 
loves to hide. We dwell within the given incomprehensibility of things and 
we dwell inquiringly. 

3 Leo Strauss, “An Introduction of Heideggerian Existentialism,” an un- 
published lecture from the 1950s published posthumously in Leo Strauss, The 
Rebirth of Classical Political Rationalism, ed. Thomas L. Pangle (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1989), 40. Immediately after this elevation of 
Nietzsche Strauss adds that “Plato had seen the features in question as 
clearly as Nietzsche, and perhaps more clearly than Nietzsche” but that Plato 
“had intimated rather than stated his deepest insights.” In then describing 
the difference between Plato and Nietzsche’s philosopher of the future, 
Strauss states that the latter “is an heir to the Bible” and as a result, “his phi- 
losophizing will be intrinsically religious’—and his account goes on to de- 
scribe Heidegger. 
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with his first book, a book by a young Jewish atheist about a famous 
Jewish atheist that included a history of atheism. But Strauss worked 
for the Akademie fiir die Wissenschaft des Judentums and as he said 
in a letter to Krüger shortly before his book was finally published, two 
years after he had completed it, the society “I work for would not 
have tolerated my atheist presupposition being openly set out as the 
beginning point of my questioning.” Strauss continued to practice 
restraint about his unbelief in his 1935 book, Philosophy and Law, 
but he did not discover the full restraint or lack of candor historically 
practiced by the philosophers until 1938 and 1939 when he was almost 
forty. 

Luckily for us, Strauss reported his discoveries in esotericism as 
he was in the process of making them in letters to Jacob Klein from 20 
January 1938 to 25 October 1939, and luckily for us, the letters were 
preserved and published by Heinrich Meier in his third volume of 
Strauss’s writings. Those letters, exuberant, often almost giddy, in- 
credulous yet completely confident, record Strauss’s discoveries with 
a sense of deepening gratitude at uncovering treasures buried for him 
by the greatest minds. They begin with Maimonides whom Strauss 
calls in the first of them, “a truly free mind.”“! A month later he says, 
“you can’t imagine the infinite finesse and irony with which 
Maimonides treats religion,” a finesse far greater than Voltaire’s, the 
finesse of a thinker who, Strauss says, “in his own beliefs was abso- 
lutely no Jew” and who recognized the “incompatibility in principle of 
philosophy and Judaism.” Five months later he reports that The 
Guide of the Perplexed “is the most amazing book that I at least know. 
What N. had in mind with his Zarathustra, namely a parody of the 
Bible, succeeds in the Guide to a far greater degree.” It is “an imita- 
tion of the Torah with ‘little’ ‘additions’ which only the knower will 
notice and which imply a radical critique of the Torah.” After outlin- 
ing the conclusions of his discoveries in Maimonides, Strauss adds in 
the tone characteristic of these early reports: “I could actually be a bit 
proud that I’ve solved this riddle.” He ends with an accurate anticipa- 
tion of his subsequent lifework: “The upshot will be that I, poor devil, 





40 Strauss, Gesammelte Schriften 3:379 (7 January 1930). 
41 Ibid. 3:545 (20 January 1938). 
2 Ibid. 3:549. 
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have to spoon up the soup in which this diabolical sorcerer of the 
twelfth century landed me.”# 

Three months later, in October 1938, Strauss reports that he is 
reading Plato’s Laws along with Herodotus and has discovered that 
Herodotus too is an esoteric writer and a perfect one—‘I swear it as a 
catholic Christian,” he says. Five days later he can report that 
Herodotus’s “work is really the single model for Plato known to me. 
But then maybe all we learned about the tragedians, for example, is 
completely false.” What Strauss then adds could serve beautifully as a 
motto for all his subsequent studies of the history of philosophy: “I can 
therefore show that what is nearest to my heart about Plato is inde- 
pendent of the specifically platonic philosophy.” The exuberance of 
this little postcard is summed up by a sentence Strauss wrote in 
French: “With my customary naivete and modesty I declare that ‘the 
riddle of Herodotus is solved!” 

His next letter, twelve days later, says, “I find myself in a state of 
frenzy that’s consuming me—after Herodotus now Thucydides too!” 
And Thucydides he also reads as an aid to understanding Plato: “the 
funeral speech a pure parody—exactly like Protagoras’s speech in the 
Protagoras.” He notes in this letter that the Apology ends with Theos 
and the Nomoi begins with it. That means, he says, that “the problem 
that is intentionally conjured away in the Apology, the problem of the 
gods in which the city believes, becomes the theme of the Laws.” “It’s 
beginning to dawn on me,” he adds as a postscript, “how misunder- 
stood the ancients are.”46 

Then comes Xenophon, in late November 1938, and Xenophon 
dominates the rest of the correspondence on esotericism, becoming 
Strauss’s “Liebling.” “Xenophon is my special Liebling,” he says, “be- 
cause he had the courage to clothe himself as an idiot and go through 
the centuries that way.” One theme stands out in the letters on 
Xenophon, a matter of capital importance for the theme of Nietzsche’s 





8 Ibid. 3:553-4. 

“4 Thid. 3:556. 

45 Ibid. 3:557. 

4% Ibid. 3:558. 

47 Ibid. 3:567. Compare the end of Strauss’s essay “The Spirit of Sparta 
or the Taste of Xenophon” (published at the end of the period marked by 
these letters, November 1939), Social Research 6, no. 4 (1939): 502-36: “For 
such a man was he that he preferred to go through the centuries in the dis- 
guise of a beggar rather than to sell the secret of Socrates’ quiet and sober 
wisdom to a multitude that let him escape to immortality only after he had in- 
toxicated it by his artful stories of the swift and dazzling actions of an 
Agesilaus or a Cyrus, or a Xenophon.” 
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challenge to philosophy: “morality is for him [Xenophon] purely exo- 
teric.”48 Strauss says this just after saying that “Xenophon does in 
writings exactly what Socrates did in his life.” He states in the next 
letter that “there’s no question anymore that Xenophon’s Socrates is 
identical to the Platonic Socrates”; “it’s the same Socrates-Odysseus 
in both, the teaching too.” Socrates is the critic of the morality of 
the gentleman, kalokagathia—and kalokagathia, Strauss says, “was, 
in the Socratic circle, a Schimpfwort [a swear-word], like ‘philistine’ 
or ‘bourgeois’ in the 19th Century.”©! The Laws and the Republic are 
“dedicated to a radical critique of dikaiosune. The Republic “is an 
ironic justification of the adikia because the philosopher is adike.”™ 
Driven back to the medieval enlightenment and then to the Greek en- 
lightenment after breaking with an atheist he thinks merely moral, 
Strauss enters the Socratic circle and finds there a critique of morality 
that identifies it as the threat to the inquirer. Philosophy, the Socratic 
circle understood, is immoral in principle. It understood too that gods 
who cannot possibly exist must stand as guarantors of the way of the 
gentlemen. The letters on Xenophon touch this matter: “of special im- 
portance is the problem of philia” or friendship: understanding what 
philia is “destroys the theology of mythos: the higher cannot be 
‘friend’ of the lower; ergo: denial of providence. This is, I believe, the 
central thought of the Memorabilia.”® Almost as important as this in- 
sight into the Socratic circle is what Strauss says in a later letter about 
Hesiod’s Theogeny. “The poem is not a theogeny,” he says, “as the ti- 
tle proves (for what good author shows the theme in his title instead 
of letting his reader find it). The theme instead is an answer to the 
question: what are the first, the unborn things.” They turn out not to 
be “gods but things like earth, sky, stars, ocean.” Therefore, the 
theme of the poem is also “an iumination of the Olympians from this 
perspective.” Its theme is “an enlightenment of just what these ques- 
tions and answers mean, that is, what wisdom means.” “Im con- 
vinced it’s not different in Homer,” Strauss adds. Having entered the 





48 Strauss, Gesammelte Schriften 3:567. 
49 Tbid. 3:569. 

50 Ibid. 3:574. 

51 Iþid. 3:567. 

52 Ibid. 3:568. 

53 Ibid. 3:575-6. 

č Ibid. 3:581-2. 
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Socratic circle by discovering the esotericism of its greatest writers, 
Strauss enters the foundational Greek poetry as sheltering a similar 
wisdom about the highest things. What that wisdom means for the 
fight between unbelief and belief is stated at the end of the article on 
Xenophon that Strauss wrote during these months. “Philosophy is the 
denial of the gods of the city.” “Philosophy is essentially incompatible 
with the gods of the city." At the end of an article on Xenophon 
those gods are easily thought of as Hesiod’s and Homer’s. But there is 
no doubt that the gods of the city include the God Maimonides paro- 
dies. 

After this selective glance at Strauss’s own record of his discov- 
ery of esotericism, I want to consider a remark in one of the first let- 
ters because it raises the question of just what Strauss’s rediscovery of 
esotericism means for his response to Nietzsche’s challenge to tell the 
truth about philosophy. Just before saying that Maimonides in his be- 
lief was absolutely no Jew, Strauss said: “when in a few years I ex- 
plode this bomb (in case I live so long), a great battle will be kindled.” 
The thought returns in a postscript: “There’s an aphorism in N: When I 
hold the truth in my fist—dare I open my fist?”®” 

Did Strauss ever open his fist? His writings grew less outspoken; 
those on Xenophon, for example, grow more Xenophonic as Strauss 
himself appears more willing to assume the disguise of an idiot. Such 
reserve might suggest that he never opened his fist, never exploded 
the bomb he held. Yet what are Strauss’s writings, quiet and growing 
quieter, but pointers which make what is pointed to explode? His 
writings serially detonate our whole history of monumental writings. 





5 Strauss, “The Spirit of Sparta or the Taste of Xenophon,” 532, 534. 

58 In December 1939, at the end of his two-year-long correspondence 
with Klein on his discoveries in esotericism, Strauss wrote an essay on “Exo- 
teric Writing” that he never published. Interpretation, 14, no. 1, (January 
1986): 51-9). It focused on Lessing, who is never mentioned in the corre- 
spondence with Klein, and it deals with Lessing’s discovery of esotericism 
“when he was about 40” (ibid., 57 n. 29). Of special interest is the final para- 
graph (before the essay breaks off) which weighs the relative evils of “eccle- 
siastical despotism” and “secular despotism,” and holds the ecclesiastical to 
be less dangerous. “But ‘despotism based exclusively on superstition,’ ie. 
not at all on force, cannot be maintained if the nonsuperstitious minority 
does not voluntarily refrain from openly exposing and refuting the ‘supersti- 
tious’ beliefs” (ibid., 59). Strauss ends, speaking of Lessing’s familiarity with 
the classical sources of esotericism and his being led “first, to notice the exo- 
tericism of some ancient philosophers, and later on to understand the exoter- 
icism of all the ancient philosophers,” a description too of the experiences 
Strauss had just had when he too was about forty. 

57 Strauss, Gesammelte Schriften 3:549-50 (16 February 1938). 
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Old books that talked of gentlemen and their virtues, of gods and God, 
of immortal souls, prove to most contemporary readers by such talk 
that philosophy is culturally bound, unable to do more than rational- 
ize the opinions of its time and place. Strauss explodes those books, 
that is, he shows such talk to be cover; Strauss’s quiet writings ex- 
plode the cover and train in exploding covers. They aid in displaying 
the core of those books as genuine philosophy, intoxicating exercises 
of spiritual intransigence by genuinely noble minds who do more than 
hide the rational or unbelieving within the appearance of belief: tran- 
scending their age in thought, these stepsons of their times parody 
what they seem to conform to; seemingly bound, they viewed from 
above what seemed to bind them. Strauss’s writings are not them- 
selves explosives, they are quiet pointers, long wicks, leading to the 
explosives. 

It is reasonable to conclude that Strauss’s response to 
Nietzsche’s challenge to tell the truth about philosophy was to open 
his fist strategically, calculating a long effect by sharing his discover- 
ies with others who could not have made them on their own. 
Strauss’s detonations do not, like Heidegger’s Destruktion, discredit 
and reduce to rubble the great books they investigate; instead, they el- 
evate both the books and their authors. Strauss’s writings demon- 
strate the possibility of philosophy by leading his reader into the fact 
of it. As Seth Benardete said: “Strauss came to almost everything ex- 
perientially,” and through his writings Strauss shared with others 
what Benardete called his experience of “the irretrievably occasional 
quality of every worthwhile interpretation.” Strauss opened his fist 
in a way that enabled his reader to experience, to a degree, Strauss’s 
own experiences with the text, his own recovery of what had been 
communicated by the greatest minds. Strauss made the monumental 
decision to open our esoteric tradition in an effective way to a 
broader audience. He thus made an indispensable contribution to 
the natural transformation described by Nietzsche: he showed us how 
to understand what the ugly caterpillar masked and by doing so he 
contributed to the possibility that it metamorphose in our future into 
the beautiful butterfly. 





58 Seth Benardete, The Argument of the Action (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2000), 408, 410. 

5 John Toland had made such an effort in 1720 in Clidophorus (“bearer 
of the key”). Toland’s aim was radical: he wanted to discredit and terminate 
the long history of pious fraud by exposing its roots in an earlier wisdom 
whose time had passed. 
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I want to consider one example of Strauss’s opening his fist on 
the true explosives, where he made it “comparatively easy to read be- 
tween the lines." “What is Political Philosophy?” was first presented 
as three lectures in Jerusalem in 1954—55; Strauss published it in 1959 
as the lead essay of a book assigned the same title, thereby making the 
essay very prominent.® Strauss must have regarded the original occa- 
sion with some awe: a Jew who had become a man of Athens and 
taken as his ultimate theme Athens and Jerusalem speaks in Jerusa- 
lem on perhaps the greatest discovery of Athens. His situation re- 
versed that of the Apostle Paul who traveled to Athens, bringing 
“Jerusalem” or news of the true God to those who raised monuments 
to “the unknown God.”® 

Giving his speech a Socratic title, “What is . . . political philoso- 
phy?”, Strauss ends his first paragraph with apparent piety. “I shall 
not for a moment forget what Jerusalem stands for.” He had just 
stated what it stands for in words of praise that could seem superla- 
tively affirmative: “Nowhere else has the longing for justice and the 
just city filled the purest hearts and the loftiest souls with such zeal as 
on this sacred soil.” But to speak this way is to keep unspoken some- 
thing higher: the love of truth that directs not the heart but the mind, 
and directs it not to zeal but to an understanding of the limits of 
knowledge and hence the limits on zeal. 

There are sixty-six paragraphs in this contrast of Jerusalem and 
Athens, and in the thirty-third and thirty-fourth Strauss shows what is 
central to his not forgetting what Jerusalem stands for. “What kind 
of man is the Athenian stranger?” Strauss asks in the thirty-third para- 
graph in reference to Plato’s Laws. He is a man who traveled all the 
way to Crete to bring to the original source of Greek law, and to its 
most powerful contemporary representative, Sparta, the blessings of 
Athens; in other respects, he is a man like Socrates who based his ulti- 
mate decisions not “on an appeal to a categorical imperative 





Strauss, Persecution and the Art of Writing, 34. 

81 Leo Strauss, What is Political Philosophy? And Other Studies 
(Glencoe, Dl.: The Free Press, 1959), 9-55. 

® Acts of the Apostles 17:15-34. One of the most effective revolutionar- 
ies founding the modern world, Francis Bacon, let it be known that he was a 
man of Athens who aimed to perform in Jerusalem the reversal of Paul’s suc- 
cess in Athens. Bacon even cited Paul’s example while keeping his own revo- 
lutionary aims esoterically hidden. See Francis Bacon, An Advertisement 
Touching a Holy War, ed. Laurence Lampert (Prospect Heights, DL: 
Waveland Press, 2000). 

83 Strauss, What is Political Philosophy? 31-3. 
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demanding passive obedience, without ifs and but’s.” The decision in 
question is Socrates’ response to the justice of his city, the judgment 
condemning him to death for offences against the city’s gods. He 
based his decision not to evade that justice “on a deliberation, on a 
prudential consideration of what was the right thing to do in the cir- 
cumstances.” Strauss ends his paragraph repeating the ground of 
Socrates’ decision: “his choice . . . did not consist in the simple sub- 
sumption of his case under a simple, universal, and unalterable rule.” 
Strauss did not forget what Jerusalem stands for: simple “passive obe- 
dience, without ifs or but’s” to universal and unalterable rules given 
once and for all by a God to be obeyed, not inquired into. Athens 
stands for a reasonable, flexible response to circumstance, and 
Socrates, aged seventy, reasonably not zealously gave up his life as a 
powerful statement against unreasoned obedience. Strauss, a kind of 
Athenian stranger who traveled to Jerusalem, our original source of 
ultimate law, centers the incompatibility in principle of philosophy 
and revealed religion, the conflict between unbelief and belief. 

The other paragraph of the central pair, the thirty-fourth, opens 
the second half of Strauss’s essay with this appeal: “But let us return 
after this long story to the beginning of Plato’s Laws”—it is hard to 
imagine a more subversive historical appeal being made by Strauss; 
that he made it in Jerusalem is all the more worthy of wonder. 
Strauss’s new beginning in paragraph 34 is a move back from law to 
the inquiry into the regime, the study of that for which “there is no 
Biblical equivalent.” Given the character of the opening paragraph 
and the central paragraphs, an interpretation of the final or sixty-sixth 
paragraph suggests itself, for there too Strauss does not forget what 
Jerusalem stands for; he ends as he began, piously, in the mode of 
Jerusalem: he ends with an apocalyptic sixty-sixth paragraph. In it 
Strauss blames Nietzsche for what amounts to being an heir to 
Jerusalem, a moral/religious believer whose actions typify the ex- 
treme of belief. For Strauss accuses Nietzsche of having “preached,” 
as zealous souls do, a “sacred right” to “merciless extinction’ of 
large masses of men,” and as having done so “with as little restraint as 
his great antagonist had done.” Who can Nietzsche’s great antagonist 
be? At the end of a contrast of Athens and Jerusalem by an Athenian 
stranger indicting modern philosophy, who but the God of Jerusalem 





64 Ibid., 55. Strauss does not give a reference for this quotation but 
Nietzsche speaks of “schonungslose Vernichtung” in Ecce Homo, trans. 
Walter Kaufmann (New York: Random House, 1968), “Why I Write Such 
Good Books: The Birth of Tragedy,” sec. 4. 
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to whom the preachers of holy war were obedient? At this point then, 
before his late essay on Nietzsche, Strauss can still view Nietzsche as 
the fulfillment of modern European philosophy in its inheritance from 
Christianity. The sixty-six books of the Christian Bible serve Strauss 
(as they did Nietzsche in Zarathustra) as a useful sign of apocalyptic 
purpose; Strauss too is engaged in spiritual warfare, rationally, not 
zealously, and he can intimate that all radical modern philosophers up 
to and including Nietzsche acted only zealously, trapped into zeal by 
their failure to transcend what they opposed. 

What was Strauss’s aim in this and a hundred other elevations of 
Athens in accusation of Jerusalem, somewhat concealed accusations 
that shelter the accuser but practically compel the reader to think the 
accusation by himself and thus become an accomplice of the accuser? 
Recklessness, was it, or calculation that led Strauss to hand out the 
explosives in this way, betraying the hidden history of philosophy and 
its strategies, making the center, for instance, the most exposed part? 
Strauss took it upon himself to do what Lessing had not done, what no 
one who fought for the unbelievers had ever done. His innovation ini- 
tiated a revolution in understanding the wisest men of our tradition: 
Alfarabi is no Muslim in what he held, Maimonides no Jew, Descartes 
no Christian. Each was a philosopher, “walking alone and in the shad- 
ows,” as Descartes said,® until Strauss opened his fist and trained his 
readers to share their solitude to a degree by teaching us how to ad- 
mire it. Leo Strauss opened a new chapter in the most important of all 
fights by making the fight between unbelief and belief experienceable 
as a fight for unbelief conducted by the wisest, the best men of our 
tradition. By opening our whole tradition to skeptical and admiring 





8 See Leo Strauss, “Farabi’s Plato,” in Essays in Medieval Jewish and 
Islamic Philosophy, ed. Arthur Hyman (1945; reprint, New York: KTAV Pub- 
lishing House, 1977), 410-11. 

6 Evidence that the new history of philosophy made possible by Leo 
Strauss is finding (as it inevitably must) a secure place in an academy that 
prides itself on probity is exhibited for instance in Jonathan L Israel, Radical 
Enlightenment: Philosophy and the Making of Modernity 1650-1750 (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2001), an 800-page recounting of the success 
that Spinoza’s radical views gradually won through his recruitment of numer- 
ous, less radical followers within the religious traditions. Israel simply takes 
for granted the uses of esotericism in a society dominated by religious perse- 
cution; he chronicles the reasonable presence of esotericism both in Spinoza 
and in his less radical followers who, if they wrote in full awareness of the 
consequences of persecution, did not write in full awareness of the destruc- 
tion they were unleashing on the religious traditions to which they were 
loyal. Israel shows in effect that Spinoza took full advantage of the virtue of 
Redlichkeit without himself being a slave to virtue. 
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inquiry, Strauss elevated our greatest thinkers to a height we could 
not have imagined on our own, predisposed as we were to judge them 
the sons of their time instead of their stepsons.®” With Strauss’s help 
we glimpse the philosopher’s genuine nobility. “What is noble?” 
Nietzsche asked to end Beyond Good and Evil; Strauss’s studies in 
Platonic political philosophy point to the Nietzschean answer, the 
genuine nobility of the few philosophers.® Strauss’s odd openness, 
his hard-to-crack, immensely educative openness, serves the Ni- 
etzschean end of bringing philosophy into the open. In his way with 
explosives, Strauss lived dangerously. 

But if Strauss the unbeliever, our man in Jerusalem, responded to 
Nietzsche’s challenge of greater candor about philosophy by opening 
up our whole noble tradition, what was his response to Nietzsche's 
challenge to philosophy to provide an unbelieving foundation for be- 
lief? 


I 


Nietzsche’s Practical Challenge. Nietzsche’s basic practical chal- 
lenge to philosophy derives from his theoretical challenge; it is the 
challenge for philosophy to rule religion for the sake of philosophy. 
Nietzsche’s overall challenge to philosophy thus combines theory and 
practice and does so because theory discovers in the depth of deadly 
truth its opposite, which compels it to act on behalf of life-giving 
truth. 

Beyond Good and Evil opens with two chapters on philosophy’s 
theoretical task and one chapter on religion—on philosophy’s practi- 
cal task of ruling religion. Those chapters end on Nietzsche’s explicit 
challenge for philosophy to crush sovereign religion and generate a 
religion directed by wisdom.® Nietzsche makes perfectly clear that 
this challenge is no innovation for he describes philosophy’s rule in 
ancient India where a tiny minority of the ruling class was drawn to 
“supra-royal” tasks while giving direction to the merely royal.” His 





87 “Note,” par. 30, p. 187. 

88 On nobility and genuine nobility, a nobility not recognized by the con- 
ventionally noble as noble, the nobility of philosophers, see Strauss, 
“Farabi’s Plato,” 421-2. 

8 Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil, 61-2. 
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great precedent, however, not named in these aphorisms but present 
throughout the book, is Plato. Plato, “the most beautiful growth of an- 
tiquity,” “exercised the greatest power of any philosopher so far” and 
“put all theologians and philosophers on the same track.””! “Cor- 
rupted by the wicked Socrates,” Plato generated Platonism, “the pure 
mind and the good in itself,” “the worst, most durable, most dangerous 
error so far” because it made philosophy vulnerable to takeover by 
sovereign religion, by Christianity, a “Platonism for the people.” The 
spiritual warfare of the past three centuries successfully broke that 
sovereignty. Now, in the spiritual ruins left by that fight, God dead, 
soul assassinated,” European philosophy faces its greatest practical 
task: to establish on the basis of truth a new ideal opposite to the old 
ascetic ideal of world denial, and to prepare for new gods, a philoso- 
phizing god and a goddess worthy of wonder. 

It was Leo Strauss who showed that Nietzsche’s practical chal- 
lenge to philosophy arose logically out of his theoretical challenge. 
His exegesis laid bare the action of Beyond Good and Evil with its sin- 
gle pivotal turn occurring in aphorisms 36-7; there, theory links with 
action as knowing the world impels one inevitably to evaluating the 
world. Falling just after the center of the most important chapter, 
these two aphorisms move with what Strauss calls “the most intransi- 
gent intellectual probity and the most bewitching playfulness,”” first 
to the reasoning leading to the fundamental ontological claim—to be 
is to be will to power—and then from that highest insight to the natu- 
ral or common reaction to it: the accusation of high crime made even 
by Nietzsche’s best readers, modern free minds. Nietzsche allows 
these readers to voice their accusation in his own book: In your teach- 
ing, they say, God is refuted but the Devil is not. Strauss is emphatic 
about the meaning of Nietzsche’s reply, saying five times that it is a 
vindication of God. What Strauss shows, very compactly, is how 
Nietzsche’s thought moves to the fundamental fact and from there, 





Tbid., 61. 

71 Ibid., preface, 191. 

T2 Ibid., preface. 

73 The two central aphorisms of the chapter on religion in Beyond Good 
and Evil deal serially with the two central matters of the contemporary crisis’ 
in religion, the death of God (53) and modern philosophy’s assassination of 
“the old soul concept” (64). The aphorisms that follow touch the necessary 
means to begin to remedy the crisis: insight into the new ideal (66) and the 
compulsion for philosophy to act (61-2). 

74*Note,” par. 8, pp. 177-8. 
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reasonably and affirmatively, to the highest value and in so doing vin- 
dicates God. But that vindication is inevitably misunderstood for the 
“God” vindicated is not Yahweh, not the city’s gods, but the world, the 
whole as will to power, nature, the truly first things affirmed as divine. 
God or nature: Nietzsche confirms that there really is only one philos- 
ophy, Spinoza’s, now with the blood pumping back in.” l 

Could it be argued that by emphasizing Nietzsche’s “vindication 
of God” Strauss is actually criticizing Nietzsche, suggesting again, as 
he did in 1935, that in Nietzsche modern philosophy displays its char- 
acteristic deficiency, namely, its failure to rule religion, its being ruled 
by religion in its own moral zeal? Apart from what Strauss has al- 
ready said about Nietzsche’s ontological reasoning, the issue can be 
settled, it seems to me, by considering Plato, Strauss’s Plato, for what 
~- Strauss says about Plato indicates that Nietzsche’s move from philos- 
ophy to religion is neither an innovation nor philosophy’s subjection 
to religion; on the contrary, it is the characteristic move of Platonic 
political philosophy, of unbelief’s successful way of fighting belief. 

Strauss’s chapter on Plato in The City and Man has two parts, an 
introductory part of thirteen paragraphs and a Republic part of sixty- 
five.” Strauss seems to have arranged the sixty-five paragraphs on 
the Republic to have a meaningful center for their thirty-third para- 
graph shows how the philosopher Socrates treats religion when 
speaking with Adeimantus, a young man grown contemptuous of the 
religion in which he was raised and of the poets who had generated 
it.” In the central paragraph Strauss notes that in talking with 
Adeimantus about the gods Socrates never asks the question, “what is 
a god?” Instead, “[t]he speakers start from the implicit premise that 
there are gods... and that they know what a god is.” Socrates is con- 
tent to begin with what Adeimantus thinks he knows.” 

“What is a god?” Strauss pronounces in his central paragraph the 
very question the final sentence of The City and Man calls “the all-im- 
portant question,” which Strauss there says “is coeval with philoso- 





T% See Nietzsche, Gay Science, 372. 

78 The break is marked not simply by the shift in theme but by a terminal 
dash at the end of the thirteenth paragraph. 

T Strauss, The City and Man, 98. The paragraph leading in to the cen- 
tral paragraph dealt with the first appearance of the philosopher in the Re- 
public and did so by calling attention to philosophy as the art of arts; the true 
order of the arts is hierarchic with the universal or highest art directing all 
the other arts. 
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phy, although the philosophers do not frequently pronounce it.” 
Strauss ends his book not quite pronouncing it: “the question quid sit 
deus.” Strauss’s central paragraph shows why Socrates did not pro- 
nounce the all-important question with Adeimantus: while acting as if 
there is no question to be raised about Adeimantus’s understanding of 
what a god is, Socrates reforms that understanding. Plato’s Socrates 
is not intransigent; he does not insist on raising a question where his 
interlocutor has no question. He does not say, “Zeus does not even ex- 
ist.” Instead, he aims at “a more conservative way of action, the grad- 
ual replacement of the accepted opinions by the truth or an approxi- 
mation of the truth.”? Provisional acceptance of Adeimantus’s 
opinion permits Socrates to do what Adeimantus had already done: re- 
pudiate Hesiod and Homer.® Without challenging what Adeimantus 
knows a god is—which he had learned after all from Hesiod and 
Homer—Socrates legislates two new, non-Hesiodic, non-Homeric 
laws about the gods: first, the god is good and therefore not the cause 
of all things but only of the good; second, the god is simple, or does 
not change his form and does not deceive. Strauss’s central paragraph 
thus suggests that Plato’s Socrates set out to rule religion and did so 
strategically, working within the accepted opinions about the gods. 
Later, Strauss devotes two paragraphs to the doctrine of ideas. 
The first recounts the doctrine as presented in the Republic, the sec- 
ond reflects on it, opening with the arresting and oft-quoted state- 
ment: “to begin with, it is utterly incredible, not to say that it appears 
to be fantastic.” The doctrine has a “central difficulty”: we are asked 
to believe that the ideas are “separated” from things, that “dogness” is 
the true dog or that “the perfect bed is something on which no man 
can ever rest or that a perfect howl is completely inaudible.”®! 
Glaucon and Adeimantus see no difficulty; they accept the doctrine 
with relative ease. Why? Strauss has shown that they are easily domi- 
nated by Socrates, and he mentions here that they have heard this doc- 





*% To clarify Plato’s way of handling Socrates’ treatment of his interlocu- 
tors, Strauss calls in Xenophon, who said that “Socrates’ art of conversation 
was twofold: with those who contradicted him he raised the question ‘what is 
... regarding the subject matter of the dispute”; “when he discussed a sub- 
ject on his own initiative, i.e. when he talked to people who merely listened, 
he proceeded through generally accepted opinions and thus produced agree- 
ment to an extraordinary degree” (The City and Man, 53). 

% Strauss, Persecution and the Art of Writing, 17. 

% Plato, Republic 377d. 

81 Par. 63 of the essay, or par. 51 of the section on the Republic (The City 
and Man, 119-21). 
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trine many times before, but he singles out something else as the chief 
reason they accept it. Strauss had described the ideas as “self-subsist- 
ing beings which subsist always. They are of the utmost splendor.”® 
Then, in describing Dike and Nike, gods Glaucon and Adeimantus had 
heard about since they were children, Strauss says Dike and Nike are 
“self-subsisting beings which are the cause of everything good, which 
are of unbelievable splendor, and which cannot be apprehended by 
the senses since they never change their ‘form.”® The central diffi- 
culty of the doctrine of ideas is not a difficulty at all for boys who be- 
gin with Dike and Nike—gods who themselves are now improved by 
the two previous Socratic innovations. 

Strauss thus suggests that the doctrine of ideas is a completely 
reasonable attempt by a socially responsible philosopher to provide 
an unbelieving foundation for belief. Socrates addressed the religious 
crisis of his time by inventing timeless ideas that decidedly fit the 
times. Strauss succeeds where he said “no one has ever succeeded”— 
he gives “a satisfactory or clear account of the ideas.” He shows how 
they were credible without making them any less fantastic—the al- 
ready existing fantasy made them seem credible. The doctrine of 
ideas is a public service to a particular public, the generation of Athe- 
nian youths deprived of the gods to which their fathers still sacrifice. 
The ideas are part of the means whereby the city passes from the rule 
of “the fathers subject to the law and ultimately to the gods” to “an as- 
sociation of artisans who are subject to the philosophers and ulti- 
mately to the ideas.”84 By indicating the timeliness of the doctrine of 
ideas Strauss makes us doubt that he imagined that Plato imagined 
that the doctrine itself could be timeless. Alfarabi dropped it entirely; 
his audience was not raised on Dike and Nike. But the timely doctrine 
of ideas indicates what is timeless in Platonic political philosophy: the 
need for unbelief to rule belief. Plato was the great innovator who 
showed the unbeliever’s side of Goethe’s fight how to win. 

Strauss stresses that in the Republic Socrates was forced or com- 
pelled. He even reduces the difference between the Republic and the 
aporetic dialogues to the issue of compulsion, the “pressure” that 
forced Socrates to define justice for young men whose trained dispo- 
sition to be just had been shaken: “the question of justice must be an- 
swered by all means even.if all the evidence needed for an adequate 
answer is not yet in.” In his final paragraph dealing with philosophy 





8&2 Strauss, The City and Man, 119. 
8 Tbid., 120. 
4 Tbid., 121. 
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in the Republic,® “the most important part of the book,” Strauss dis- 
plays the philosopher as the truly just man who “is self-sufficient, truly 
free, [and whose] life is as little devoted to the service of other individ- 
uals as the life of the city is devoted to the service of other cities.”8” 
Yet the philosopher is just in a second sense, and in that sense he does 
serve other individuals, though he does that “not, as he seeks the 
truth, from natural inclination, from eros, but under compulsion.” 
Strauss adds a crucial reminder: “compulsion does not cease to be 
compulsion if it is self-compulsion.”®8 Socrates compels himself to do 
what he would not do for its own sake; his justice is “a necessary 
evil.”® The pressure he is under includes the pressure he puts himself 
under to descend to rule. Coming to rule the minds of Plato’s broth- 
ers, he becomes the prudent legislator who creates the artifacts others 
will carry, opinions in whose shadows the citizens understand every- 
thing they perceive.” He does so not primarily to save the city but to 
save philosophy by gradually altering its only possible setting. Strauss 
had said, “The just city is not possible because of the philosophers’ un- 
willingness to rule.”! The argument of the action of the Republic 
proves that the philosopher’s unwillingness is overcome by a neces- 
sity that compels him to compel himself. To confirm his claim that the 
philosopher serves the city out of compulsion Strauss cites the pre- 
lude to the founder’s speech: it is the command, “You must go 
down.” Socrates announced in the first word of his narration of the 
Republic that he set himself under this compulsion: “Down I went.” 
Strauss’s final paragraphs show that Socrates returns to poetry in 
book 10 in order to create the poetry instrumental to the philosopher’s 
rule. The poet is an imitative artisan with a broader view of life than 
the nonphilosophic legislator, for he sees life as a conflict between 
passion and reason; the prudent or philosophic legislator will there- 
fore learn from the poets. From the philosopher’s perspective the gen- 
uine quarrel between philosophy and poetry concerns their order of 
rank, which Strauss presents in terms of rule. The poetry to which 
Socrates forces them to return is poetry in its highest reach as the gen- 
erative source of the ruling beliefs about god and the soul. He returns 
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87 Ibid., 127. 
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to poetry in order to replace the once-ruling, now-ruined poetry of 
Homer, educator of Greece, with a new ruling poetry ruled by philoso- 
phy with the same educative aim. Philosophy, Strauss says, views po- 
etry as either autonomous or ministerial, either self-ruling or an in- 
strument in the hands of its ruler. Nietzsche—introduced into the dis- 
cussion by Strauss’s quotation, “the poets were always the valets of 
some morality”®*—had the same view of the relationship between phi- 
losophy and religion: religion is either sovereign, self-ruling, or an in- 
strument in the hand of philosophy.™ Nietzsche speaks of religion, 
Plato of poetry; in this context these are different names for the same 
phenomenon: the beliefs about god and the soul that rule human ac- 
tion. In the conflict between unbelief and belief Nietzsche and Plato 
are philosophers with the same strategy: the philosopher must de- 
scend to curb sovereign belief and provide an unbelieving foundation 
for belief. 

“The greatest example of ministerial poetry,” Strauss says, “is the 
Platonic dialogue.” Through the Platonic dialogue philosophy rules 
poetry by generating a new poetry. Plato’s Republic ends admitting 
ministerial poetry into the city to sing of god and the soul in a way that 
serves the requirements of the city while pointing upward to philoso- 
phy. The philosopher must stoop to rule, Nietzsche argues in 
Zarathustra. “Down I went,” is the first word of Socrates’ narration 
of the Republic; in his last words—the whole of book 10 which begins 
with the only fresh beginning in the Republic that is in no way im- 
posed on Socrates—he compels himself to generate the ministering 
poetry of moral gods administering rewards and punishments to souls 
he compelled himself to prove immortal. 

That all happened yesterday and Socrates narrates it today: what 
he did last night in the Piraeus for the young men, and for 
Thrasymachus, bears repeating today, bringing up into Athens and the 
light of day for an undifferentiated audience what went on through 
the night in the Piraeus. Everybody knows what went on: the Athe- 
nians introduced a new and foreign goddess, Thracian Bendis, in 
hopes of abating the plague and the ravages of war. Now, because of 
Socrates’ narration, they learn that at the same time, privately, inside 
the house of Cephalus, a philosopher introduced his own foreign di- 
vinities, the ideas, plus gods and a view of the soul that are Thracian 
in their way.” Socrates’ narration tells how a philosopher compelled 
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himself to respond to the greatest recent event in Athens, not the war, 
not the plague, but the death of the gods for decent young men. 
Strauss’s analysis of the Republic displays Plato as a philosopher 
who compelled himself to try to bring religion under the rule of philos- 
ophy. Nietzsche’s challenge for philosophy to rule religion is no inno- 
vation; it is Platonic political philosophy.®* “What is nearest my heart 
about Plato is independent of the specifically platonic philosophy,” 
Strauss had said to Klein.” The doctrine of ideas is specific Platonic 
content that is clearly expendable. What about just gods and immortal 





% See Plato, Charmides 156d. 

% On the question of Nietzsche as an innovator, consider the final chap- 
ter of a book dedicated to Strauss, Muhsin Mahdi, Alfarabi and the Founda- 
tion of Islamic Political Philosophy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2001), 228-40. After opening the chapter with a long passage from Beyond 
Good and Evil, 61-2—Nietzsche’s clearest statement of the philosopher’s re- 
sponsibility to rule religion because of the grave dangers of sovereign reli- 
gion—Mahdi comments: “If these statements on the relation between philos- 
ophy and religion seem somewhat bold, they are not, I suggest, revolutionary. 
Nor do they represent an innovation, but only a renovation, restoration, or re- 
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history that assumed ‘eternal return’ of one form or another” (230). Mahdi’s 
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view and found that it could be traced back to Plato and Aristotle, and that 
Christianity had tried to suppress it. Alfarabi taught that “human religion ... 
should come after philosophy in time and teach the multitude the theoretical 
and practical matters that had been discovered in philosophy by means of 
persuasion and/or image making” (235). Alfarabi recognized that “the notion 
that one can and should set up a human religion that accords with philosophy 
or science is not strange to Aristotle’s Metaphysics and is urged in Plato’s Re- 
public and Laws” (235). Alfarabi presents the philosopher’s responsibility 
for religion as “the natural, internal development” of wisdom: “the instrument 
[of preserving such historically attained wisdom] is the philosopher-lawgiver 
who establishes the human religion, so that the theoretical and practical 
things discovered by demonstration and prudence are taught to the multitude 
through rhetorical and poetic methods, and everyone is persuaded to accept 
correct opinions and perform salutary practices” (236). 
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Bow and the Lyre (Lanham: Rowman and Littlefield, 1997), 80-90, esp. 87-8. 
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the view Nietzsche allegedly innovated. 
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souls or a moral or punitive world order generally? Strauss cannot 
have regarded them as true; did he regard some version of them as in- 
dispensable Platonic content? Nietzsche regarded such poetry as 
highly dangerous and devoted much of his life to understanding its 
roots in the punitive passions of hate, fear, and revenge (explicitly 
exempting Plato from such motives®). Knowing that he lived in the 
aftermath of the death of the ultimate punitive God, Nietzsche com- 
pelled himself to try to bring religion under the rule of philosophy, in- 
venting a new poetry of philosophizing gods and celebratory, grateful 
mortals. 

In two stunning letters to Karl Léwith, Strauss states with great 
clarity the difficulty Nietzsche faced as a post-Christian, post-Platonic 
philosopher who aimed to establish a new ideal. Lowith had just 
published a book on Nietzsche that Strauss praises by saying, “ve 
never read a book that posed Nietzsche’s problem and the problem of 
Nietzsche himself so clearly and profoundly.” Yet it is precisely those 
problems that Strauss then claims must be understood more pro- 
foundly still. The issue is eternal return, the core issue of Léwith’s 
book;! Strauss shows that Léwith failed to appreciate that “the readi- 
ness to endure eternal return is the conditio sine qua non for a truly 
natural morality.” Löwith failed to see that Nietzsche could have 
taught the doctrine of eternal return calmly instead of the way he 
did—“compulsively, frantically’—but for one thing: the “pampering” 
(Verwéhnung—pampering or spoiling, as of a child), “softening” of 
humanity by the millennia-old imposition of the doctrines of creation 
and providence, doctrines which pamper humanity into believing that 
the gods made us and care for us. In the second letter Strauss states 
again that Nietzsche’s problem was that he had to liberate us and him- 
self from “an incredible pampering of the human race”—by introduc- 
ing a natural teaching to a species warped into the unnatural by highly 
dangerous delusory teachings. 

Plato’s public teaching on the gods paved the way, Nietzsche 
held, for the establishment of the rule of the pampering teaching. In 
what may be an echo of that judgment, Strauss permitted himself, 
once, to wonder publicly if Plato had perhaps been “too success- 
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ful.” Crediting Plato with “resounding success” in his teaching on 
the gods, Strauss makes reference to “Plutarch, Nicias ch. 23.” There, 
Plutarch credits Plato with having saved philosophy from the persecu- 
tions of the superstitious by making the case that the physical world 
was ultimately subject to divine principles. That Plato was “too suc- 
cessful” in precisely this way was the judgment that compelled early 
modern philosophers like Bacon and Descartes to attack Plato: Plato’s 
defense of divine principles had led eventually to rule by the supersti- 
tious, rule that permitted them ultimately to loose the new persecu- 
tions of philosophy that marked their age and that threatened, as they 
thought, a new dark age. Strauss’s accounts of early modern philoso- 
phers seem to present them as believers in the ministering poetry they 
invented to disarm the successful Platonic view. But could Strauss, 
rediscoverer of Platonic political philosophy, really have thought that 
these philosophers actually believed the anti-Platonic delusion they 
encouraged as a salutary belief, namely, that humans could (under di- 
vinities made benign or humane) master and own nature? Or did 
Strauss, standing within the effects of three centuries of their poetry, 
judge them simply from the consequences of their poetry, holding it to 
be even more dangerous than what it replaced, while choosing not to 
emphasize the fact that as philosophers they could hardly have been 
believers in the belief they sought to establish?! In any case, it is 
hard to believe that he could have thought it possible or desirable, 
now, to return to Plato’s ruined poetry—except in the indispensable 
sense of recovering its unbelieving core and its successful strategy in 
the conflict between belief and unbelief. 

Did Strauss, who recovered Platonic political philosophy as min- 
isterial poetry, think that a new poetry, Nietzsche’s poetry, could re- 
place the pampering poetry to which Plato had tied philosophy and 
which had been, perhaps, too successful? Strauss’s study of Beyond 
Good and Evil compares Nietzsche to one thinker alone, Plato. He 
shows Nietzsche platonizing and not avoiding altogether a relapse into 
Platonism. He suggests that Nietzsche belongs to studies in Platonic 
political philosophy not simply by the helpful little device of placing 
him at the center of a book with that title but by showing that 
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Nietzsche’s account of the beings reasonably leads to a new religion 
ministerial to the new ontology. What did Strauss think of the new 
poetry? Arriving at the point in his Nietzsche study where he could 
hardly avoid speaking about Nietzsche’s theology, Strauss is em- 
phatic: “There is an important ingredient, not to say the nerve, of 
Nietzsche’s ‘theology of which I have not spoken and shall not 
speak.” Yet while refusing to speak of Dionysos and Ariadne to whom 
he had no access, Strauss has in a way done nothing but speak of the 
nerve of Nietzsche’s theology, a theology with the nerve to replace the 
nerve of Platonic theology, as Strauss almost pronounced in his final 
sentence: “Die vornehme Natur ersetzt die göttliche Natur.” 
Nietzsche’s theology poetizes a view of noble nature that replaces the 
view of nature poetized in Plato’s theology.!™ 

The fight between Nietzsche and Plato is a fight between philoso- 
phers conducted on the field of poetry; each is an unbeliever who 
lived in an age in which the gods died and each poetized an unbeliev- 
ing foundation for belief. How to deal with “deadly” truth? Plato hid 
it within a ministering poetry that made sempiternal truth seem both 
eternal and caring. Plato’s poetry was successful, too successful, 
Nietzsche judged; its success created emergency conditions that now 
required from truth’s lovers a ministering poetry truer to truth’s true 
character, always alluring, always elusive, indifferent but worthy of 
wonder. Strauss’s Nietzsche study makes the fight between Plato and 
Nietzsche the fight now central to Platonic political philosophy; it is a 
fight over unbelief’s strategy in its always fundamental fight with be- 
lief. 

Did Strauss think the specifically Platonic poetry was timelessly 
salutary or did he think Nietzsche's attempt to bring religion under the 
control of philosophy had a future? Strauss, an unbeliever from start 
to finish fully aware of the fundamental fight, is, it seems to me, either 
a spectator on the latest attempt by philosophy to rule religion, more 
Epicurean then than Platonic, or Strauss exposes the breathtaking 





103 Nietzsche did not get to compose the long and perhaps indispensable 
chapter on true gods, that is, on poetized divinizations of the true and the 
pursuit of the true, approximations of the truth that Nietzsche baptized 
Ariadne and Dionysos, ancient names for ancient phenomena revived in new 
forms after the long interregnum of pampering gods. Let us return— 
Nietzsche says in effect—after that long story to before the beginning of 
Plato’s laws. 
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history of philosophy’s attempt to rule religion and Nietzsche’s place 
in that history as an active, long-term, slow-working contribution to 
the Nietzschean project—not Epicurean then but Platonic, compelling 
himself to take part and fight. His reading of Plato, like his reading of 
Nietzsche, like all of his contributions to his great innovation in open- 
ing up philosophy’s esotericism, seem to me to argue for the latter: it 
is as a Platonic political philosopher that Leo Strauss may be a 
Nietzschean. It may even be that this ambiguity is essential to 
Strauss’s thought; without it his doctrine may lose its character of an 
experiment or a temptation. 
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HUSSERL’S ARGUMENTATION FOR THE 
PRE-COPERNICAN VIEW OF THE EARTH 


JUHA HIMANKA 


I 


| here HUSSERL’S NACHLASS includes a text enclosed in an enve- 
lope on which is written: “Overthrow of the Copernican theory in 
usual interpretation of a world view. The original ark, earth, does not 
move.”! This text was chosen to be one of the first posthumous publi- 
cations of Husserl. The editor, however, chose to use a less controver- 
sial title: “Foundational Investigations of the Phenomenological Origin 
of the Spatiality of Nature.” The title nevertheless does not change the 
radicality of the text itself; it boldly claims that the earth does not 
move. Husserl knew that with such a statement he risked becoming a 
laughing stock. For the Western scientific community the Copernican 
view of the earth’s movement is the symbol of the victory of science 
over common sense views and religion. 

The text on the earth is a hot potato for Husserl researchers. 
Should it be taken seriously? Or is Husserl just playing with names as 
he presents the unmoving Ur-earth although he must know that the 
earth moves?” Sometimes commentators feel a need to explain that 
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Husserl really was aware of scientific theories? or at least to take 
some distance from Husserl’s extreme position. Husserl’s view, how- 
ever, is also taken seriously. 

French commentators especiallys—for example, Emmanuel 
Levinas, Maurice Merleau-Ponty, and Jacques Derrida—have taken 
his view on the earth thoughtfully. The French translation further- 
more dares to state it in the title: La terre ne se meut pas.® Also, to- 
ward the turn of the millenium, the German-speaking world has paid 
rising attention to Husserl’s manuscript. Anglo-American philoso- 
phers have been more reserved, but lately there has been interest on 
the ethical and ecological aspects of Husserl’s view.’ Yet, there has 
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been little discussion of whether Husserl’s view is actually phenome- 
nologically valid. 

This essay states that Husserl’s argument in “Foundational 
Investigations of the Phenomenological Origin of the Spatiality 
of Nature” is phenomenologically solid. The text follows 
Husserl’s methodological reflections so faithfully that it can be 
presented as an example of phenomenological procedure.’ Although 
phenomenological research does not have to be argumentative in the 
narrow sense of the word, this text of Husserl actually contains a pow- 
erful philosophical argument. Earlier commentators have overlooked 
this argumentative side of Husserl’s text. 

It is clear that there is a tension between Husserl’s views 
on the earth and the scientific views of our time. This does not, 
however, have to mean that there is a contradiction between 
Husserl’s views and scientific theories. According to Husserl, phe- 
nomenology ends where objective science begins.® Phenomenology 
aims to be more original than the sciences. It aims to be the link be- 
tween our experienced reality and the theoretical and experimental 
reality of modern science. This task is strongly present in Husserl’s in- 
vestigation of the earth. 


I 


The ideal of Husserlian phenomenology is strenge Wissen- 
schafi, an immediate view that covers all that appears. It can be 
argued that it is impossible to reach such a goal, and it is clear 
that Husserl never actually succeeded in reaching this aim. It does 
not, however, follow that the ideal itself is meaningless. It is this ideal 
that motivated Husserl to start over again and again. 

Husserl’s readers sometimes confuse the ideal of strenge Wissen- 
shaft with the starting point of the exact sciences. Actually, the ideal 
has the opposite effect. Husserl’s clearest and most radical exposition 
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of the relation between phenomenology and science is to be found in 
his lectures on the Idea of Phenomenology. 

At the end of the first lecture, Husserl first states that from the 
perspective of phenomenology or philosophy there is no difference 
between different levels of knowing. He writes: “Exact knowledge is 
no less enigmatic than non-exact knowledge, scientific no less than 
prescientific.”!° A little later he elaborates this further: 


The most rigorous forms of mathematics and mathematical natu- 
ral science here have not the slightest advantage over any actual 
or alleged knowledge belonging to common experience." 


This does not mean that Husserl did not respect the 
achievements of, for example, mathematics. He actually saw it 
as a model for a science. Philosophy, however, does have a dif- 
ferent field to cover and different method to follow. In order 
to reach this one has to start from a radical split between ex- 
isting sciences and phenomenology. Husserl continues his rad- 
ical setting of the initial boundaries between philosophy and 
science: 

In comparison to all positive knowledge, philosophy .. . lies in a 
new dimension; and to this new dimension there corresponds a 
fundamentally new method which is to be contrasted with “natu- 
ral” method .... Anyone who denies this has failed to under- 
stand the peculiar level at which the problems of the critique of 
knowledge must be posed, and thus has failed to understand 
what philosophy actually wants to accomplish—and should ac- 
complish—and what gives philosophy, as opposed to all positive 
knowledge and science, its proper character and authority.” 


For a philosopher, it is tempting to take the highest forms of 
knowing—formal logic, higher mathematics, mathematical physics, 
cognitive science, and so forth—as a starting point for philosophical 
reflection. Husserl denies this possibility categorically. Instead of 
starting from the highest achievements, one should start from the be- 
ginning. With such a start it is also possible to disagree with the Co- 
pernican view of the earth—and to do so from the ground of first- 
hand evidence and philosophically solid argumentation. 
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When the methods and results of the sciences are set aside, what 
is there left to begin with? Instead of beginning with the relative be- 
ginnings of the sciences, phenomenology begins with the absolute be- 
ginning, with the principle of principles. This principle is introduced 
in the well-celebrated chapter 24 of Ideas I. It claims 

[T]hat every originary presentive intuition is a legitimizing source 

of cognition, that everything originarily (so to speak, in its “personal” 

actuality) offered to us in ‘intuition’ is to be accepted simply as what it 
is presented as being, but also only within the limits in which it is 
presented there. 


It might at first seem that Husserl has put a lot of emphasis 
on a sentence that actually says very little. The formulation of 
the principle is so general that it does not seem to work as ad- 
vice for someone trying to figure out what phenomenology is 
all about. If the sentence is read carefully, however, one’s at- 
tention turns to the passage in parenthesis. That which is orig- 
inally given is exemplified as given “in its ‘personal’ actuality” 
[in seiner leibhaften Wirklichkeit]. Here we have a piece of ad- 
vice: when we investigate something, we should accept into our 
phenomenological study only that which is given in its per- 
sonal, lively actuality or presence. 

About fifteen years later, in Cartesian Meditations, Husserl 
reformulated the phenomenological principle, now calling it 
the first methodological principle. According to this principle: 

I... must neither make nor go on accepting any judgments... that I 

have not derived from evidence, from “experiences” in which the affairs 


and affair-complexes in question are present to me as “they them- 
selves.” !4 


I must experience those things that I investigate in the presence 
of them themselves. The investigated thing must be experienced as it- 
self. The principle itself is simple and almost obvious but if it is fol- 
lowed faithfully it does lead to interesting and even surprising re- 
sults—as Husserl’s text on the earth exemplifies. 
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Husserl’s principles give a starting point for phenomenological 
investigations. Yet, in order to see the full power of Husserl’s argu- 
ment on the earth we also need to understand how we should phe- 
nomenologically relate those objects that appear originally in experi- 
ence to each other. For this purpose we outline the main point of 
Husserl’s Third Logical Investigation, “On the Theory of Wholes and 
Parts.”15 

Objects relate to each other as wholes and parts. Husserl’s 
aim in the Investigation is to illuminate what kind of connec- 
tions these relations are. For this purpose, Husserl distin- 
guishes two types of parts; pieces and moments. Pieces are 
kinds of parts that are separable from their wholes. A door is a 
part of a house, but as there is no problem in separating it from 
the house, it is a piece. Moments are kind of parts that are in- 
separable from one another and from their wholes. Robert 
Sokolowski gives us some examples of moments: “I cannot dis- 
engage brightness from color, I cannot consider color without 
locating it within a certain surface, and I cannot consider sur- 
face without seeing it as a moment of an extended thing.”!6 From this 
example we see that the relationships among moments are rigorously 
determined: “Brightness cannot be immediately blended with surface, 
it must be mediated by color.”!” 

From the philosophical perspective pieces are of little interest. 
By contrast, to recognize moments and to see the necessities and or- 
der within them plays an essential role in philosophical investigations. 
From the Husserlian point of view, many of the shortcomings of phi- 
losophies are failures in this respect. 


I 


In the De Caelo Aristotle states: 
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There are many different ways in which the movement or rest of the 
earth has been conceived. The difficulty must have occurred to every 
one.... The difficulty then, has naturally passed into a commonplace 
of philosophy./® 


After considering different possibilities—including double move- 
ment around the sun—Aristotle states his conclusion: “Tt is clear, then, 
that the earth must be at the center and immovable.”!® From the phe- 
nomenological point of view it is essential that Aristotle considers to- 
gether the possibilities of the earth’s movement and position at the 
center. 

This view of the earth as the immobile center was then 
elaborated further by Claudius Ptolemy in his Almagest” in the sec- 
ond century A.D. His formulation of geocentric theory prevailed for 
the next 1400 years. Although Leonardo da Vinci and Nicholas of Cusa 
had already questioned the tradtional position of the earth as an un- 
moving center, it was Nicolaus Copernicus’s work De revolutionibus 
orbium coelestium (1543) that really challenged the Ptolemaic theory. 

Today we would like to think that Copernicus’s theory was, 
in comparison to the Ptolemaic one, superior from the very be- 
ginning. Yet, we should bear in mind that Copernicus insisted 
on ancient observations and that he also conceived his “new” model to 
interpret the data from ancient authors.”! Furthermore, at the time of 
the publication of the work the advantage of the Copernican theory 
over the Ptolemaic one was not at all obvious. Both theories were 
complicated and problematic. Because Copernicus was not able to 
explain why bodies fall toward the center of the earth, it would even 
be more reasonable to prefer the geocentric view. The situation in 
this respect did change with the work of Galileo Galilei and Isaac 
Newton. Yet, it has been claimed that the dispute between the Ptole- 
maic and Copernican views was never really solved within natural sci- 
ence. Fred Hoyle states in his book Nicolaus Copernicus that 
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[t]oday [1973] we cannot say that the Copernican theory is ‘right’ and 
Ptolemaic theory ‘wrong’ in any meaningful physical sense. The two 
theories are... physically equivalent to one another.~ 


The two views are really two different ways of arranging the 
same data. In fact, by acknowledging this, one actually enters into the 
gates of the theory of relativity. However, from the point of view of 
the Western worldview, the triumph of the Copernican view over the 
Ptolemaic is clear. 

Martin Luther was one of those contemporaries of 
Copernicus who did not accept the new heliocentric view. In 
one of his table talks, Martin Luther made fun of a new scien- 
tist “who wanted to prove that the earth moves.” Although this 
happened in 1539, a few years before the publication of 
Copernicus’s main work, Luther certainly had in mind Copernicus, 
whose model was already being taught in Wittenberg. Luther said 
that “this would be as if someone were riding in a cart or a ship and 
imagined that he was standing still while the earth and the trees were 
moving.” Although Luther’s comment might today seem ridiculous, 
it points out that the whole dispute is finally all about the relativity of 
motion. 

The situation between the Ptolemaic and Copernican views is, 
from the scientific point of view, more complicated than from the 
point of view of the Western worldview. The same holds for the fa- 
mous confrontation between Galileo and the Catholic Church, which 
led to the condemnation of Galileo in 1616 and 1633. It is sometimes 
thought that the Church was simply dogmatic and did not want to see 
the obvious truth of Copernican view. Modern philosophy of science 
sees the situation differently. Pierre Duhem writes: 

The physicists of our day [1908], having gauged the worth of the hypoth- 

eses employed in astronomy and physics more minutely than did their 

predecessors, having seen so many illusions dissipated that previously 
passed for certainties, have been compelled to acknowledge and pro- 
claim that logic sides with Osiander, Bellarmine and Urban VIII, not 
with Kepler and Galileo—that the former understood the exact scope of 


the experimental method and that, in this respect, Kepler and Galileo 
were mistaken.” 
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Duhem here points out that Galileo did not see and acknowledge 
the limits of natural science. Hannah Arendt quotes Cardinal 
Bellarmine on the same point: “to prove that the hypothesis . . . saves 
the appearances is not at all the same thing as to demonstrate the real- 
ity of the movement of the earth.” Cardinal Maffeo Barberini (the fu- 
ture Urban VIII) pointed this out to Galileo in a meeting after the con- 
demnation of 1616. In place of an answer, the following was written 
down: “Having heard these words, the great scientist remained si- 
lent.”*6 However, if the Cardinal would have asked about situation 
within physics, Galileo would certainly had had much to say. The situ- 
ation in this respect took a decisive step forward with Newton’s Prin- 
cipia in 1687. 

One of the main problems of setting the earth to movement 
was the problem of objective movement. We often perceive the 
same movement differently. In order to present a view of 
movement that I share with others, I explain a movement in re- 
lation to the earth. To someone who is inside a ship and not looking 
out and to someone else standing on the shore, the ship appears to 
move at different speeds. Yet, if the movement is understood in rela- 
tion to the earth, we share an understanding of the movement. In the 
first Scholium of Principia, Newton first explains this everyday view: 

If the earth is truly at rest, a body that is relatively at rest on a ship will 


move truly and absolutely with the velocity with which the ship is mov- 
ing on the earth. 


After this he turns to a scientific view: 


But if the earth is also moving, the true and absolute motion of the body 
will arise partly from the true motion of the earth in unmoving space 
and partly from the relative motion of the ship on the earth.?’ 


As the earth is set to a motion, we need unmoving space to guar- 
antee the objective description of movement. Newton called this kind 
of entity “absolute space.” 
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Although Newton’s theory gained ground relatively quickly, the 
view of the earth as moving body—against our own senses—was diffi- 
cult to acknowledge. In his The Origin of Species (1859) Darwin 
writes “the belief in the revolution of the earth on its own axis was un- 
til lately supported by hardly any direct evidence.” Darwin probably 
has in mind Foucault’s experiment with the pendulum conducted in 
1851. It was this experiment that made the final step toward the es- 
tablishment of the Copernican view. Yet, the scientific ground for the 
Newtonian theory had already begun to shake. 

According to Newton’s own principles, the concept of abso- 
lute space should be explained in scientific terms. The Prin- 
cipia, however, did not manage to do this. From Hegel’s point 
of view, Newton’s mistake was to even attempt to explain the 
concepts of metaphysics (space, time) within natural science: 
physics tried to do without thinking (Hegel) or metaphysics (New- 
ton). Nevertheless, efforts to discover an objective reference point 
for movement that is not the earth continued after Hegel’s critique. 

After Hegel’s time, the science of mathematics went through a 
period of rapid development. At the turn of the nineteenth century 
there were more advanced mathematical models to serve for more ex- 
act formulations of relativistic views of physics. Also experiments— 
like the Michelson-Morley Experiment that failed to measure to the 
velocity of the earth in space—prepared the way to a new understand- 
ing of physics. It turned out that after we gave up our original view of 
understanding movement in relation to the earth, there was no scien- 
tific way to point to a new, common reference point for movement. 
The candidates—the sun, absolute space, landscape of the stars—that 
serve as a possible reference, failed to show a unique nature as the 
one and final reference point for all movement. Natural science ac- 
cepted the relativity of movement and formulated it as the cosmologi- 
cal principle: each point of the universe could equally well serve as a 
reference point for movement. 

What does this mean from the point of view of the Copernican 
view of the earth? Our culture was convinced by Foucault’s pendu- 
lum, which demonstrated that the earth rotates. If this holds abso- 
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lutely, it also follows that there is absolute motion. In fact, “rotation is 
. . . the paradigm of absolute motion in Newton’s mechanics.””’ It is 
clear that the view of an absolute motion of rotation presents a “seri- 
ous challenge for any claim that all motions are relative.” The chal- 
lenge of absolute rotation was presented to Einstein in the form of the 
earth’s rotation in 1916-17 by Willem De Sitter.*! We will not enter 
into the details of this controversy; for our purposes, it is enough to 
set aside the oversimplified popularizations of the more sophis- 
ticated views of the natural sciences. From this point of view, 
the field of physics was already opened by Ernst Mach’s Science of 
Mechanics. He writes: “If the earth is affected with an absolute rota- 
tion about its axis . . . the plane of Foucaults pendulum rotates. .. . 
This, indeed, is the case if we start ab initio from the idea of absolute 
space. But if we take our start on the basis of facts, we shall find we 
have knowledge only of relative spaces and motions.” 

The physics of Galileo and of Newton turned against Aristotelian 
views in natural science. At the beginning of the twentieth century, 
physics instead turned in many respects toward Aristotle.* The main 
point of the Copernican view had, however, in the interim become 
firmly rooted in the Western worldew; that is, that the earth is a body. 
It is this aspect of the worldview and not the actual theories of natural 
science that Husserl questioned in his manuscript. Although Husserl 
does not mention the theory of relativity or Einstein in the manuscript, 
he had—at least to some extent—followed the debate on the philo- 
sophical or cosmological aspects of physics. Oscar Becker wrote his 
Habilitationschrift Beiträge zur phdnomenologische Begründung der 
Geometrie und ihrer physikalishe Anwendung (1922-23) under Hus- 
serl’s guidance. The final sections of Becker’s work (§§18-21) aim to 
explicate those principles behind the Einsteinian theory regarding 
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that of which physics as a positive science is not, and cannot be, ex- 
plicitly aware. 

The point of this section has not been to challenge the authority 
of physics. Yet, as the background of our view on earth comes from 
natural science, it is important to take a distance from the oversimpli- 
fied and popularized versions Copernicanism. 


IV 


Husserl’s manuscript begins: 


Regardless of their many repetitions and corrections, the following 
pages are, in any case, foundational for a phenomenological theory of 
the origin of spatiality, corporeality, Nature in the sense of the natu- 
ral sciences, and therefore for a transcendental theory of natural sci- 
entific cognition. The beginning sets up particularly high expectations: 
Husserl claims that this text is foundational not only for the phenome- 
nological view on spatiality and corporeality, but also that it opens up a 
view of the conditions for the possibility of natural science. 


The actual text opens with explications of how we understand 
the environment or space. Although the surrounding world opens 
without an end, as infinite, this openness does have a structure of ter- 
ritories. As I think of the existence of the infinite world, I start from 
my immediate environment. I can then enlarge this territory to in- 
clude the country and the continent on which I am. Ultimately I end 
up with the earth. Is this the border where the whole scope of nature 
is presented? Here we have reached the point where human cultures 
of different places and different ages disagree. Husserl continues 
with the view of our culture and our time: 

We Copernicans, we moderns say: the earth is not the “whole of na- 

ture”; it is one of the stars in the infinite world-space. The earth is a 


globe-shaped body, certainly not perceivable in its wholeness all at 
once and by one person.... Yet, it is a body. 
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For Husserl, the essence of Copernicanism is not the double 
movement of the earth but the view behind this theory, the earth as a 
body. In the phenomenological approach all that which appears also 
has a way of appearing originally. When we conduct a phenomenolog- 
ical study we should follow phenomenological principles, we should 
investigate things in their original way of appearing. A body appears 
originally in perception. In perception a body is situated in a place 
and either moves or rests. When we turn our attention to earth we no- 
tice that its mode of appearing is not similar to that of the perception 
of a body. The earth as we quite normally “see” it is not situated in a 
place and does not include a horizon of movement or rest. 

The phenomenological starting point of Husserl’s argumentation 
is to see that the earth originally, in the first level of its constitution, is 
not a thing: “In conformity with its original idea, the earth does not 
move or does not rest.”*’ All of us, including Copernicus himself, do 
not originally see the earth as a body. From this it does not follow that 
the Copernican theory is wrong. At first we acknowledge only that it 
is not a legitimate starting point for a phenomenological investigation 
of the earth. The aim, then, is to follow the path of Copernicus or our 
culture from the original or primitive starting point to a more devel- 
oped view of earth as a thing. If we succeed in this we have reached 
the sense of the Copernicanism. The levels are following: 


(B) The Copernican view of the earth as a planet, a body that moves. 


(A) The original view of the earth, in relation to which things can move 
but which itself is not a thing and therefore cannot move. 


Although we are normally satisfied to start from level B, the phe- 
nomenological principles obligate us to start from the more original 
and primitive level A. The problem now is the transition from level A, 
of the experienced earth, to level B, of the Copernican view. In other 
words, we need to find a way how “the earth gains constitutive accep- 
tance as body.” 

From the phenomenological point of view, we should now con- 
sider with what kind of whole and pieces we are dealing with. This 
way we avoid the danger of investigating a moment as a piece, a part 
without its essential context. From Husserl’s manuscript we find a list 
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of moments belonging together: “the intuition of single bodies, the in- 
tuition of space, the intuition of time, the intuition of the causality of 
Nature.” From the point of view of Husserl’s argument the impor- 
tant point is to understand that we should not separate the Coperni- 
can worldview from the intuitive considerations of space and time. At 
the intuitive level, an investigation of space means a consideration of 
place, rest, and movement. We have to begin by considering the earth 
together with the intuition of a single body in place. 

In the next paragraph, Husserl considers intuition or perception 
of a single body. The result is that bodies move or could move in 
relation to the earth-basis [Erdboden]. For bodies there is an open ho- 
rizon of possible movements, and these open horizons are deeply 
seated in our actual [wirklich] world. This is the theme of the next 
paragraph: the worldview, which constitutes the world according to 
horizons. The following paragraph ends with a result: 

Obtaining here: rest is given as something decisive and absolute, and 


likewise motion: that is to say, they are given at the first level in itself of 
constitution of the earth as basis.*° 


Rest and movement are given absolutely in relation to the earth 
as a basis. Yet, immediately before this Husserl writes that in this re- 
sult there is “an aspect in which everything is still not decided.”*! This 
undecided aspect is the Copernican view. If we accept it and “the 
earth becomes a world-body,” it follows that “rest and motion cease 
to be absolute. Motion and rest necessarily become relative.” In 
other words, if we accept that the earth is a body we will necessarily 
enter into a relative view of motion and rest. 

Could there be a dispute over this? Could someone deny the rela- 
tive view on motion and rest? Husserl’s answer is that this dispute 
could take place only in the level of “modern apperception of the 
world as the world of infinite Copernican horizons.”* If there could 
be a dispute between-relative and absolute views on motion and rest, 
this dispute should be a dispute over the question whether the earth is 
a body or not. If we accept that the earth is a body, the dispute is over 
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and the theory of relativity is the only remaining alternative. The ques- 
tion to be asked, then, is whether the Copernican worldview in the ba- 
sis of the theory of relativity is valid. Is the view of the earth as a body 
only a theory, or has the earth really constituted itself to us as a body? 

From the phenomenological point of view, the constitutions of 
the earth and body are so different that it is strange to claim that the 
earth is a body. In what follows Husserl will first explicate how one 
can reach such a strange view and then give the result of the phenom- 
enological study. 

Husserl has already introduced a body—a thing that can move or 
rest—and an earth-basis in relation to which bodies move or stay still. 
In order to understand how Copernicanism was born, we need a third 
possibility between these: basis-body. Husserl’s example is a railway 
car, a body that carries me and moves. Something inside the railway 
car might move in relation to my body exactly like a tree which I see 
through a window, but I know that actually the tree stays still. On 
what ground am I aware of this? Husserl explains this way of contex- 
tualization of movement in reference to his childhood when the differ- 
ences between earth-basis, basis-body, and body had first occurred to 
him. Here Husserl’s exposition gives ontological weight to the play of 
children: “I know the reversal of the ways of experiencing the rest and 
motion of toy wagon from which I have so often jumped on and off.”“4 
As a result of phenomenological investigation we now have three ba- 
sic fields in relation to movement and rest: 


E: earth-basis 
BB: basis-body 
B: body 


In addition to this there is my animate body, that I can move my- 
self, and other animate bodies, of which I know that they can move 
themselves. 

According to Luther the mistake of Copernicus was to think that 
the earth is like a ship or a car, that is that an earth-basis is a basis- 
body. This is also how Husserl understands the origin of Copernican- 
ism. It does not make sense to claim directly that earth-basis is a 
body, as it never appears as a body. Yet, one might imagine that earth- 
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basis is like a railway car, a vehicle that moves in universe. Instead of 
claiming directly that E=B, “Copernicus” asserts that F=BB and 
BB=B. The result is the Copernican view E=B. Is this a phenomeno- 
logically valid constitution? 

In section 21 of the Third Logical Investigation Husserl writes: 
“A content of the species A is founded upon a content of the species 
B, if an A can by its essence (i.e. legally, in virtue of its specific nature) 
not exist, unless a B also exist." Is the relation between earth-basis 
and moving bodies similar kind of essential relation? The title of the 
manuscript—“Foundational Investigations . . .”—suggests that a 
founding relation plays an essential role. 

Near the end of the manuscript Husserl writes: “The earth ... 
makes possible in the first place the sense of all motion and all rest as 
mode of motion.” A body is something that either moves or rests and 
it is through the earth that a body receives its state of motion. Exist- 
ence of a body as something that moves or rests is founded on the ex- 
istence of the earth. From this it follows that the earth could be a 
body and could move only if there would be an earth in relation to 
which this earth would receive its sense as a body. If there is no earth 
to earth, the earth as a body that could move or rest does not have 
sense. The same holds also with the basis-body: something can be- 
come basis-body only in relation to an already existing earth. Al- 
though it is easier to understand the earth first as a basis-body, this 
does not make the difference from the point of view of the argument. 

Maurice Merleau-Ponty explains Husserl’s point: 

In prescientific experience there is by no means any “earth,” or earth in 

movement. Its immobility is manifest. But neither is it resting. The 

originary earth is neither at rest nor in movement, it is on this side of 
rest and movement, according to a type of being that includes all further 
possibilities of experience. It is something initial, a possibility of real- 
ity, the earth as a pure fact, the cradle, the basis and the ground of all 


experience. Knowledge has affected all this, it has forgotten this onto- 
logical relief, the open horizons of the Offenheit [openness].”“6 


The original earth that neither moves nor rests is something that 
knowledge tends to cover rather than uncover. In Husserl’s terminol- 


ogy, the original earth is sedimented under the layers of ever-new 
knowledge. The task of the phenomenologist is then to dig into the 
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origin through these layers of sedimentation and to reach the original 
level of constitution. 

The crucial point in Husserl’s argument is whether there is only 
one earth, or whether there could be another earth. Before consider- 
ing whether another earth could be constituted or has been consti- 
tuted, we will summarize the argument. 

Husserl’s argument concerning the earth has the following stages: 
(1) Following phenomenological principles, the investigation begins 
from the primitive level of original, pre-Copernican experienced earth. 
(2) Body (movement, rest, and place) and earth must be considered 
together. (8) There is an essential order between earth and body: bod- 
ies are founded as bodies in relation to the earth. (4) It does not make 
a difference from the point of view of the argument to claim that the 
earth is a basis-body instead of the direct equation, “the earth is a 
body.” (5) In order for the earth to have sense as a body there must be 
another earth in relation to which the earth will receive its sense as a 
body. 


V 


Husserl was an extremely self-critical writer. His manuscript 
about the earth contains severe attacks against his own view. He 
writes: “Objection: Is not the difficulty of the constitution of the earth 
as a body hopelessly exaggerated?”*” This is a very natural reaction 
for anyone within Western culture. Husserl will then try his best to 
show the invalidity of his own exposition of earth. 

We know that “any part of the earth could move.”* Does it follow 
from this that “motion, hence corporeality’” is meaningful for the 
whole of earth? Husserl does not answer this directly but the rest of 
the manuscript clearly denies the possibility that the earth could 
move. We can see how Husserl can overcome this critique by imagin- 
ing the last part of earth to be moved. In relation to what could we 
move the very last piece of earth? It could be moved only in relation 
to another earth. 
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In the second objection Husserl assumes that he is a bird and can 
fly. Someone who can fly could fly “so high that the earth seems like a 
globe. ... I therefore discover that it is a large globe-body.”™ Yet, one 
still has to ask in relation to what might this globe move? Husserl rad- 
icalizes the counterexample by imagining a flying machine. This ma- 
chine is a basis-body, but could it function as a basis-earth in relation 
to which the earth could move? Can one transform the sense of earth 
as a basis-earth to a basis-body, if one can see the earth as a globe and 
stay in a basis-body for a long time? Husserl had to imagine this; to- 
day we can rely on the experience of other human beings. 

Husserl never experienced the earth other than through horizons. 
After Husserl, however, some human beings have seen the earth as a 
globe, and everyone has seen such pictures of the earth. Did this 
change the situation? Astronaut William Anders seems to think so: 
“We came all this way to explore the moon, and the most important 
thing is that we discovered the earth.”! Did we really reach another 
level of constitution, or, in other words, did mankind really take a de- 
terminative step in our intentional history, Urstiftuwng, as the earth 
was seen from the space? 

If I jump up and move away from the earth, I might try to inter- 
pret this as a movement of the earth. How does the experience of the 
cosmonauts, astronauts, and cinkanauts differ from this? According 
to what astronauts have told us, it is quite an experience to see the 
earthrise. Normally we experience the earth through a horizon: in the 
moon one sees the earth rising from the horizon of the moon. Does 
this make a difference that transforms the moon into an earth-basis? 
Husserl’s answer is no. I can still understand the situation as a rota- 
tion movement of the moon. I cannot imagine a situation where I 
must interpret a movement as a movement of the earth. As Pierre 
Kerszberg concludes: “The motion of the earth, as it revolves about its 
axis or around the sun, is never perceived as such.”®2 

Husserl’s own objection, however, is even more radical than a 
man on the moon. All astronauts have been born on earth and have 
learned to situate movement in relation to the earth. It is natural for 
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us earthborn to do so. Husserl, however, also considers the possibility 
that I am born on a flying vessel. That vessel would then be “my 
‘earth,’ my primitive home.” According to Husserl, even that would 
not change the situation. My parents would connect me to the primi- 
tive history of humankind on earth. If this connection disappears, the 
connection to humanity would also vanish. A creature with no con- 
nection to the original earth as a primitive home of humans is not a hu- 
man being, and there is no guarantee that we could ever understand 
such a being. Merleau-Ponty comments on the possibility that there 
would be two earths: 


I cannot think two earths: they are two pieces of the same earths, one 
single humanity, grasped in communicative experience. For human- 
kind, there is nothing except humankind. If I enter into communication 
with another planet, it is a double, a variant of the earth; its inhabitants, 
if we recognize them, are variants of humanity." 


After these objections, Husserl enters into his conclusion: “There 
is only one humanity and one earth.”© As there is no earth-basis in re- 
lation to which the original earth could move, it follows that “the earth 
does not move.” It is a part of the essence of the earth to be first and 
original: a second earth could not be the earth. 

Although Husserl stretches his imagination in testing the result by 
counterexamples, there seems to be an obvious omission. Why does 
he not consider the evidence of natural sciences? We saw above that 
for Husserl it is crucial to separate natural attitude and natural science 
from phenomenology and philosophy. The radical consequences of 
this radical separation are nowhere in Husserliana as present as in 
the manuscript on earth. 

Husserl understood that for others “it would be well-nigh amus- 
ing to want to believe after Copernicus that the earth is the midpoint 
of the world ‘merely because by accident we live on it.’”®’ It was also 
clear for him that in the scientific community his exposition would be 
seen as “the most unbelievable philosophical hybris.” Despite this, 
“we would not back down from the consequences for the clarification 
of necessities pertaining to all bestowal of sense for what exists.”™ 
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Husserl is convinced that the viewpoint of constitution is more funda- 
mental than the point of view of natural science. Husserl also dares to 
claim that it is the point of view of natural science that is naive, as “it 
naively believes it has acquired absolute truth about the world in its 
theories.”© 

It is possible to argue that the point of view of natural science is 
not the only point of view from which to consider the earth: the earth 
is a central theme in poetry and the arts and also in religion and my- 
thology. Nevertheless, it is a strange omission to leave the evidence 
of natural science completely out of a consideration that claims to be 
rigorously scientific. Furthermore, scientists do not state that they 
have acquired the absolute truth, they do not claim they have found 
the absolute foundation. Although there are all kinds of things done 
in the name of science, scientists themselves are content to present 
results that are open to critique and counterarguments. If Husserl 
does not agree with generally acknowledged scientific theories, it is 
his duty to take the presented evidence seriously and argue against it. 
How could phenomenology escape from this obligation? Is there a re- 
sponsible way to declare the autonomy of philosophy in our age? 

In Husserl’s day, physics was sometimes seen as a general theory 
of movement and rest. How are we to understand the position of 
earth in this framework? There are three possibilities: the earth either 
moves (Copernicus), does not move (Ptolemaios), or its movement 
depends on how we observe it (Einstein). We notice that there is no 
position for the phenomenological view within these possibilities. 
When Husserl writes in the manuscript that “we do not even touch 
upon physics”! he means that the earth in the original sense is not sit- 
uated within these possibilities of movement or rest. 

It is certainly not so that it moves in space, although it could move, but 

rather as we tried to show above: the earth is the ark which makes pos- 


sible in the first place the sense of all motion and all rest as mode of mo- 
tion. But its rest is not a mode of motion.@ 


Original earth is not a matter of physics because it does not situ- 
ate in its field of objects where everything moves or rests. Although 
in contemporary physics these things are much more complicated 
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then they were a hundred years ago, Husserl can still argue from the 
point of view of the worldview upon which the sciences are built. 

We tend to situate all that appears in a place. For example, as my 
own thoughts appear they are not situated in a place but in the stream 
of my inner time-consciousness. Yet, we have a strong tendency to as- 
sign a place in my brain to these thoughts. Nevertheless, the situation 
on the level of phenomenological constitution—that my thoughts as 
they appear do not appear in place—does not change, no matter what 
results scientific experiments give us. This is how we are also to un- 
derstand Husserl’s investigation of the earth. No matter how much ex- 
perimental evidence the Copernican theories gain, they do not set the 
original earth that I experience into motion. The test results do not 
change the constitution, and “what belongs to constitution is, and is 
alone, absolute and final necessity. Only on that basis is everything 
conceivable concerning the constituted world to be determined.”® 

The naiveté of the natural scientific attitude is not in its incorrect 
facts: Husserl does not want to deny the results of sciences. The prob- 
lem is that, in its naive form, science refuses to acknowledge that 
there is a more original or primitive level of constitution without 
which the scientific enterprise does not finally have sense or value. 

In many cases there is no real problem connecting the original 
level of experience or phenomenology with theoretical views. For ex- 
ample, phenomenology investigates number. Husserl’s result is that a 
number is constituted in the act of counting, between the absence and 
presence of number.“ Theoretical mathematics then deals with more 
abstract levels, but there is a continuation from our experience of 
number to these more theoretical levels. The case of movement and 
the earth is more difficult because the Copernican worldview is not 
built upon our experience but denies it. We might stand on the equa- 
tor and experience no movement at all. Yet, scientists might convince 
us that the earth under our feet actually moves at the speed of a jet 
plane. It is this loss of connection between scientific theories and the 
life we experience that Husserl saw as a crisis of science. With Han- 
nah Arendt, we can point out that we are “freed” from the human 
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condition of being an inhabitant of the earth, “but this means also that 
we are freed from the given reality altogether.”® 
In our culture there is a tendency to understand everything as ob- 
jects in space in the sense of natural sciences. As Copernicans we are 
also convinced that the earth is an object that has a place in the ho- 
mogenized space of natural science. Is this the only way to 
understand our environment? Merleau-Ponty answers that “[iJn real- 
ity, it is not necessary to present things this way” and continues: 
Husserl, in fact, introduces a whole system of experience, including 
quasi-objects. The Umwelt [surrounding world] is different from the 
world constituted by science, the world of pure things. It is a lived 
world that cannot be derived from blosse Sachen. Husserl deals with 
beings that are not yet objects. He describes what he calls the universe 
of the earth, of primordial contact, the ground [sol] of experience. Not 


the earth as Körper, but the earth before the work of homogenization. 
The earth has since been converted into a thing and an object.© 


The status of the earth as a quasi-object, an object without a posi- 
tion in physics, does not necessarily mean that the constitution of the 
earth is not real to us. 

This prescientific field of our experience on which we live de- 
spite all the theories we learn cannot become an object of a natural 
science. This is manifested in the case of the original earth. Jacques 
Derrida writes: 

If an objective science of earthly things is possible, an objective 

science of the Earth itself, the ground and foundation of these 

objects, is as radically impossible as that of transcendental sub- 


jectivity. The transcendental Earth is not an object and can 
never become one.’ 


Could we accept a view that science cannot study the 
earth? There certainly are earth sciences that do important 
and objectively valid work. Is their earth different from the 
phenomenological earth? Are there two earths after all? 
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The Copernican view on the earth of natural attitude and natural 
science is correct in its own right, and Husserl does not try to deny 
this. This, however, is also true another way around: experimental ev- 
idence of natural science cannot refute the phenomenological view. A 
phenomenologist watching Foucault’s pendulum would notice only 
that it really moves slightly differently than one would expect. That 
someone could also notice that this movement is seen and understood 
in relation to the original earth. Perhaps it should also be pointed out 
that if one wants an explanation, there is certainly more than one to 
choose from. Furthermore, scientists of our time do not even under- 
stand the movement of the pendulum as absolute. Yet, our phenome- 
nologist will at some point return to the natural attitude and also see 
how convincing the data of the natural sciences and natural world are. 
The question of the earth is a dispute not only between science and 
phenomenology but also within each of us. 

The obvious solution to the situation would be to divide the con- 
cept of earth into two concepts. On the one hand, we have the earth 
as a body, the Copernican earth. On the other hand, we have the orig- 
inal earth of our experience, which is not a body. The first concept is 
empirical and the second transcendental. Here we should bear in mind 
that the empirical in this sense is not derived from experience but 
from experiments and that, for Husserl, transcendental is not an ab- 
stract concept. What Husserl discovered is rather transcendental ex- 
perience that is nonempirical and concrete.® Does this division of 
fields of research resolve the situation? 

From the Copernican point of view, the earth is a body like 
any other body in the universe. When one has acknowledged 
this starting point, it is not a problem to add phenomenological 
or even poetical descriptions of the earth as a primitive home 
of humanity. On the other side of the dispute, Husserl claims 
the right to that first determination of the earth. From the 
phenomenological point of view, it is “wholly apparent”® what is 
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lacking from the natural attitude. Husserl exemplifies this in the lec- 
tures on the Idea of Phenomenology: 


A person born deaf knows what are tones, that harmonies are based on 
tones, and that a splendid art is derived from them. But such a person 
cannot understand how tones do such a thing, or how the tonal works 
of art are possible. ... Knowledge of existence would be of no help 
here; and it would be absurd to propose to deduce the ‘how’ of music, to 
clarify its possibilities, by way of inference from such knowledge. It will 
not do to draw conclusions from the existence of things one merely 
knows but does not see.” 


Natural attitude knows the earth but does not acknowledge that 
it must first be seen and experienced. It starts with the theoretical 
and experimental statement which abolishes the original experienced 
difference between bodies and the earth. With this we also lose the 
sense of earth as a unique original earth that binds us all together”! to 
a human community within which “I necessarily understand every- 
one.”” As this is the case there must be a way to communication be- 
tween Einstein and Husserl as they are both earthly beings. A search 
toward this link of communication is at the same time a search for a 
solution for the crisis of science, a search for the link between science 
and experienced reality. 


University of Helsinki 
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ALLAN, George. Higher Education in the Making: Pragmatism, Whitehead 
and the Canon. Albany: State University of New York Press, 2004. xv + 
244 pp. Cloth, $45.00—In this engaging study, George Allan—Emeritus 
Professor of Philosophy and long time academic Dean at Dickinson Col- 
lege—brings us into the heart of the current debates about undergradu- 
ate curricula led by canonists on the one side and anti-canonists on the 
other side. Dogmatically defending the traditional educational canon, 
rejecting it, or vastly expanding its content with respect to historical 
eras, ethnic groups, or disciplinary traditions, Allan argues, are all reci- 
pes for disaster. The first six chapters of the book are devoted to a de- 
scription and critical analysis of what he calls the content canonists, the 
procedural or methodological canonists, the anti-canonists, and the rel- 
ative canonists. His analysis of the different senses of the educational 
canon and their metaphysical underpinnings leads him to conclude that 
we end up with a simple polarity with both sides seeming to presuppose 
the truth of their predetermined views. “Either there is an objective hi- 
erarchy of importance that undergirds a rationally defensible standard 
by which to rank things as essential or unessential, as central or periph- 
eral. Or there is no such hierarchy, and in the absence of any objective 
standard all judgments of importance are subjective, situationally bi- 
ased, and probably self-serving. Either the quest for a viable educa- 
tional canon is justified, however difficult such an undertaking might be, 
or it is a chimera that we would be better off to avoid’ (p. 89). 

Neither the canonist nor the anti-canonist view is justified, according 
to Allan, and both lead in the direction of disaster and toward the col- 
lapse of American higher education. In the remaining chapters Allan 
discusses his own proposal for a way forward from this dichotomy be- 
tween the canonists and anti-canonists. Drawing in particular upon the 
work of James, Dewey, and Whitehead, he argues for a more pragmatic 
or dynamic canon that is normative for undergraduate education but al- 
ways subject to renovation. The wisdom of the traditional canonists is 
found in the recognition that we need durable resources and interpreta- 
tive frameworks for living effectively within the culture that defines us 
as citizens. These resources, however, should not be confused with 
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eternal truths. The wisdom of the anti-canonists is found in the recogni- 
tion that there is no natural hierarchy in things and that all particular 
achievements should be celebrated. Anti-canonists and ethnical canon- 
ists, however, must do more than celebrate difference. If educational 
canons are mere language games enabling a few persons to carry on so- 
cial discourse, we are left with no way to deal with conflicts and dis- 
putes. It is in this context that Allan appeals to James’s notion of melior- 
ism. The world of meliorism is the world of neither the rationalist 
absolute nor the purely relative. For James the world of meliorism is a 
world that grows piecemeal by the contributions of its many parts, a 
world of adventure and danger in which we live practically, a rational 
world only in the most concrete sense. In keeping with this notion 
Allan argues that educational canons should be understood as interpre- 
tive frameworks, ideals by which we measure and evaluate our more 
limited frameworks and find ways for improving the quality of our lives. 
Taking a cue from Whitehead, Allan proposes as an ideal a secular 
version of the Benedictine ideal of education in which work is under- 
stood to be transformed by intellectual and moral vision understood in a 
global context. Fellow workers need the firsthand knowledge that 
comes through making things, but these technological efforts need to be 
infused with ideals that justify the worth and the appropriateness of the 
means used to fulfill these efforts. “Here, in the early years of a new 
century and millennium, we need an approach to education wherein stu- 
dents will learn a new version of the Benedictine approach. We need an 
education that will help make it possible for our vanishing parochial civ- 
ilizations, with their local traditions and narrow-sea ideals, to be re- 
deemed by becoming the resources for their transformation into a world 
civilization, our disparate cultural goods the warp and woof by which 
we are able to weave at long last a common planetary good” (p. 198). 
Allan wisely avoids setting forth a detailed curriculum intended to ful- 
fill the ideals which guide him. However, in discussion with a number of 
recent and contemporary voices including Arendt, Lyotard, Rorty, 
Martha Nussbaum, Henry Louis Gates Jr., and Bill Readings, he pro- 
poses a scheme of work and a set of principles by which one might pro- 
ceed. First, he argues that professors and students need to recognize 
their dependence on and develop an appreciation for what their ances- 
tors have brought forth. Like any other organized society, the United 
States has an intellectual tradition which he believes our educational in- 
stitutions should transmit through a curriculum of study based on a suit- 
able and continuously reformed educational canon. Since we learn in 
spirals of increasing sophistication, this is a task for liberal arts pro- 
grams as well as primary and secondary curricula. For the colleges this 
means that there should be some kind of required general education 
curriculum that provides for all students what is currently thought es- 
sential to the development of decent and productive citizens. However, 
given the significantly expanded, democratized, and globalized canon, 
we need a method for constructing our educational canon. For that pur- 
pose Allan proposes that we fashion a historical narrative that tells the 
story of our culture, the clash of peoples and histories out of which our 
nation emerged and struggles to endure. We also need a scientific narra- 
tive which helps us see how our understanding of nature contributes to 
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our self-understanding and how our technological transformation of na- 
ture has changed how we think and feel. To this should be added skills 
in mathematics, a foreign language, and written composition in the 
English language. 

To the understanding of ourselves and our culture that comes through 
the general education curriculum described above must be added a crit- 
ical turn where the primary aim is to improve or make better. This is the 
role for a major or, better, for an area of concentration since Allan is try- 
ing to get beyond the graduate school or professional model of the ma- 
jor field which so often determines the major. An area of concentration 
provides us with a means for filling in a selected part of the story and 
the tools to critically evaluate the narratives that we have learned. Dis- 
ciplinary precision provides us with a method of critique and the possi- 
bility of imagining things in new ways. With the mastery of techniques 
comes a sense of autonomy as well as a sense of hope and confidence 
that for any situation there is always the possibility that it could be bet- 
ter. 

Finally, argues Allan, for there to be a sense of progress in the under- 
graduate curriculum there needs to be some sort of culminating experi- 
ence, something that gets us beyond the point of just accumulating cred- 
its for courses. Turning away from the kind of senior project in which 
the student engages in a study which increases the narrowness of con- 
centration, he calls for a return in the senior year to the general educa- 
tional core. Now equipped with the critical or emancipatory tools of 
their disciplines, students should be in a better position to see through 
the general narratives to their sources and to critically evaluate and de- 
termine the more and less adequate narratives. Students should be en- 
couraged to grapple with practical problems of a wider range than those 
encountered within the major discipline. Such problems are inherently 
trans-disciplinary and require collaboration with persons in other disci- 
plines. The goal of this portion of the curriculum is to prepare students 
for their lives beyond the academic curriculum and to instill in them 
some sense of the Benedictine obligation to the common good. 

In their efforts to survive in a world of financial needs, ideological 
pressures from corporate and governmental agencies, clashing cultures, 
and the diversity of faculty and student views, faculty often struggle to 
find time to think deeply about the values and purposes of education 
and how to accomplish them. In this book Allan brings together in one 
place many of the fundamental problems and proposed solutions for the 
undergraduate curriculum and offers an eminently reasonable approach 
in the American vein. Most college and university educators will find 
themselves somewhere in the discussions in this book and be chal- 
lenged to think through their own commitments.—Eugene Thomas 
Long, The University of South Carolina. 
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AMERIKS, Karl. Interpreting Kant’s Critiques. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
2003. viii + 351 pp. Cloth, $80.00; paper, $24.95—In Interpreting Kant’s 
Critiques, Karl Ameriks collects many of his most important essays on 
Kant’s theoretical philosophy, practical philosophy, and aesthetics— 
demonstrating at once a breadth of philosophical concern that is rare 
for contemporary Kant scholars (but not unique: among Americans, 
Henry Allison, Allen Wood, and Paul Guyer also come to mind), a de- 
tailed familiarity with a wide range of both English- and German-lan- 
guage literature, and a willingness to defend interpretations of Kant’s 
texts that challenge current assumptions. 

Anchored by an Introduction (“The Common Ground of Kant’s 
Critiques,” pp. 1-48) in which the author tries to show how the essays 
that follow are guided by a set of unifying interpretive ideas—in particu- 
lar, by “a regressive account of the necessary conditions of human expe- 
rience” (p. 4)—the essays themselves are grouped into three parts (part 
1: “The First Critique and Kant’s Theoretical Philosophy”; part 2: “The 
Second Critique and Kant’s Practical Philosophy”; part 3: “The Third 
Critique and Kant’s Aesthetics”). The earliest essay in this collection 
(“Kant’s Transcendental Deduction as a Regressive Argument”) was first 
published in 1978; the latest (“On Two Non-Realist Interpretations of 
Kant’s Ethics”), in 2008. 

Surprisingly, particularly for readers who know Ameriks through his 
two earlier books, Kant’s Theory of Mind (1982; new edition, 2000) and 
Kant and the Fate of Autonomy (2000), the largest of the three parts is 
not the opening one on Kant’s theoretical philosophy, but rather part 2, 
on Kant’s practical philosophy. Three of part 2’s six essays are con- 
cerned with Kant’s perplexing doctrine of freedom. Here Ameriks de- 
fends the claims that there is indeed a “great reversal” (p. 43) between 
the accounts of freedom that Kant offers in the Groundwork of the 
Metaphysics of Morals and in the Critique of Practical Reason (contra 
Lewis White Beck, H. J. Paton, Dieter Henrich, and others); that the lat- 
ter account is superior to the former; and that Kant’s mature theory of 
freedom, while certainly not problem-free, can stand up to Hegel’s cri- 
tique. Other topics in Kant’s practical philosophy explored in part 2 in- 
clude Kant’s concept of a good will (here Ameriks defends what he calls 
the “whole character” view—namely, the view that “good will” refers 
“not to an individual act or to perfect attitude, but to the entirety of 
one’s character” [pp. 198, 44]), and what might be called Kant’s meta- 
physics of moral value. On the latter issue, his interpretation of Kant’s 
position definitely goes against the grain of many current readings. In 
Ameriks’s view, Kant in fact “is not an anti-realist” (p. 275). Rather, in 
opposition to John Rawls and many of his students, Kant’s ethics is best 
understood not as a form of constructivism, but rather as a form of real- 
ism. There are strong “historical and systematic reasons for allowing a 
much more positive relation between Kant’s ethical theory and moral re- 
alism” (p. 45). Ameriks’s realist reading would also appear to stand in 
tension with Kant’s own frequent constructivist-sounding language— 
language employed, for instance, in his articulation of the formula of au- 
tonomy in the Groundwork. This third formula of the categorical imper- 
ative, he states, is “the idea of the will of every rational being as a will 
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giving universal law” (Gr 4: 431; compare 432, 434, 438-9). This idea of 
autonomy “as itself lawgiving” (als selbstgesetzgebend, 4: 431), Kant 
adds later, “is the sole principle of morals” (4: 440). 

Part 3, on Kant’s aesthetics, is substantially shorter than either parts 1 
or 2, but here as well Ameriks does not shy away from advocating origi- 
nal interpretations. His main concern is to argue for an account of taste 
that is both more objectivist as well as more conceptual than other con- 
temporary scholars tend to endorse. 

While Interpreting Kant’s Critiques is not a book for the uninitiated, 
for those students and scholars who are familiar with at least the rudi- 
ments of Kant’s philosophical system, who have formed some interpre- 
tations of their own about it, and who feel ready to enter into the “con- 
flict of interpretations” (p. 47) that marks not only Kant scholarship but 
post-Kantian philosophy in general, it is strongly recommended.— 
Robert B. Louden, University of Southern Maine. 


BANKER, James R. The Culture of San Sepolcro during the Youth of Piero 
Della Francesca. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 2003. x 
+ 277 pp. Cloth, $62.50—Since the nineteenth century the poetic and 
metaphysical vision of the fifteenth-century painter Piero della 
Francesca has been admired by intellectuals, studied by a host of art his- 
torians, and has inspired a long line of modern painters from Cezanne to 
de Chirico, Balthus, Hockney and many others. Despite this modern in- 
terest, Piero has remained enigmatic due to the paucity of documenta- 
tion pertaining to him and his works. Banker’s book is a valuable contri- 
bution towards elucidating the social and cultural context into which 
Piero was born and in which he received his earliest education and artis- 
tic training. In Banker’s words “this book has two focal points: the cul- 
ture of the town and the youth of the painter.” The entire study chal- 
lenges the traditional view that regards Piero’s sojourn in Florence in 
1439 as the formative event in his artistic development. Indeed, Banker 
makes a strong case for Piero’s early formation in his native Borgo San 
Sepolcro (today Sansepolcro), a town in the upper Tiber river valley on 
the frontiers between Tuscany, the Marches, and Umbria. 

Although extant works of art are necessarily the primary material for 
the study of an artists development, with Piero the absence of docu- 
mentation has given rise to conflicting interpretations and has fostered 
the idealization of his personality to a point that at times verges on my- 
thology. This book presents a wealth of new material gleaned from 
nearly two decades of the author's archival research in Sansepolcro, 
Florence, and Rome. The first third of the book examines the cultural 
and social fabric of Sansepolcro as expressed in notarial records per- 
taining to political, religious, and economic institutions of the town 
from the late fourteenth century until the 1440s. A lively picture is given 
of the activity of merchants, bankers, ecclesiastics, and lay confraterni- 
ties. In chapter 2 masters of the communal school of Sansepolcro are 
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identified, and they are shown to have come from the Marches or 
Umbria rather than Tuscany. Although the laity of Sansepolcro were ac- 
tive in the administration of the school, the local vicar of the Malatesta 
princes of Rimini was instrumental in the selection and payment of 
these masters. Banker examines an inventory of the books in the per- 
sonal library of one of these masters, which reveals that the communal 
school had a conventional late medieval school curriculum of grammar, 
rhetoric, poetry, and basic introductory texts for the teaching of Latin. 

The second part, comprised of chapters 3 and 4, examines Piero’s fa- 
milial entourage. Banker dispels one of the most abiding myths, propa- 
gated by Vasari, that Piero’s family name derived from his mother. Trac- 
ing Piero’s ancestry, his mother is identified as Romana di Renzo di 
Carlo, the daughter of a wool merchant from Monterchi. Piero’s father 
was Benedetto di Pietro, the paterfamilias of a dynasty of leather arti- 
sans descending from one Francesco who flourished in the mid-four- 
teenth century. The family name sometimes occurs in the archives as 
de’Franceschi, whereas Piero signed his works as Petrus de Burgo 
rather than ‘della Francesca’. 

Clearly the dominant force in the lives of his children, Benedetto man- 
aged to elevate his family from the ranks of artisan shopkeepers into the 
higher social status of minor merchants. Benedetto’s complicated com- 
mercial dealings are unraveled to show that he was sufficiently prosper- 
ous to invest in agricultural land, vineyards, urban properties and a sub- 
stantial family residence, as well as to arrange advantageous marriages 
for several of his eight children. He served the town of Sansepolcro in 
various elected capacities including a long stint as tax collector. Piero’s 
position in his immediate family is the subject of chapter 4. Despite ex- 
tensive archival research, Piero’s birth date was not discovered. As 
Benedetto and Romana appear in documents as a married couple by 
1413, Banker uses indirect evidence to argue that Piero was either their 
first or second child and that he was born by 1412 or 1413. Nor did any 
direct evidence emerge to explain why Piero never married. 

Piero’s closest sibling, Francesco, entered the Camaldolese order, 
eventually becoming prior of the order’s church in Sansepolcro. Banker 
attributes to him an anonymous manuscript of the history of 
Sansepolcro, which reveals its author to have had a humanist education, 
and he proposes that Francesco likely would have introduced Piero to 
the humanist Abbot General of the Camaldolese order, Ambrogio 
Traversari, who stayed briefly in Sansepolcro in 1432. He further sug- 
gests that Traversari may have been instrumental in some way for 
Piero’s sojourn in Florence in 1439 when the prelate attended the 
Council of Florence. 

The third part of the book, chapters 5 and 6, examines artisan prac- 
tices in Sansepolcro and Piero’s early activity in that context. Lay con- 
fraternities that became active patrons of the arts included those of the 
Misericordia, Santa Maria della Notte, Sant'Antonio Abbate, and San 
Bartolomeo. The complex interworkings of patrons, artisans, and art- 
ists comes to light through the analysis of notarial records for specific 
projects such as that for the retable of the high altar of the Franciscan 
conventual church which involved not only the Franciscans but also lay 
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patrons like the wealthy female entrepreneur Donna Lucia, an atelier of 
carpenters and a series of painters including the master Antonio 
d’Anghiari. 

Banker builds a convincing case for Piero’s early artistic formation 
within the sphere of his own family. Benedetto exercised tight control 
over the financial affairs of his children, even to the point of receiving 
payment for Piero’s early commissions. He cites Piero’s earliest docu- 
mented commission, a pair of painted candle shafts commissioned by 
the confraternity of Santa Maria della Notte in 1431 (“to the son of 
Benedetto de Petro ...”). That same year Antonio d’Anghiari and 
Piero’s father received a payment from the papal treasurer for a large 
ceremonial flag, and Banker reasons that this payment to Benedetto was 
for work performed by Piero. Considerable attention is given to Piero’s 
activity in the later 1430s, demonstrating his continued presence in 
Sansepolcro in 1435, 1436, and much of 1437. During this period Piero 
worked with Antonio d’Anghiari on an ambitious project in the church 
of the Pieve. The notarial records yield abundant evidence for the rela- 
tionship of Piero and Antonio and for the intervention of Piero’s father 
who was not only involved in complex financial dealings for this project 
but also for severing Piero’s association with Antonio in 1438. The last 
part of chapter 6 and an appendix concern the problematic Baptism of 
Christ in the National Gallery in London which Banker identifies with 
Piero’s commission for painting in the church of San Giovanni Battista 
in Sansepolcro. 

While specialists are likely to take issue with some of Banker’s inter- 
pretations, there can be no doubt that his book is an essential reference 
for any future study of Piero or of Borgo San Sepolcro.—Carra Ferguson 
O'Meara, Pont-la-Ville, Fribourg, Switzerland. 


BAUGH, Bruce. French Hegel: From Surrealism to Postmodernism. New 
York: Routledge, 2003. x + 243 pp. Paper, $26.95—This book has as its 
stated aim to track the course of the Hegelian concept of “the unhappy 
consciousness” through the twentieth century French mind, in order to 
understand more fully and clearly the use made of this theme. 

The book’s eight chapters may profitably be divided into three sec- 
tions. In the first part (chaps. 1-2) the author focuses his attention on 
the ways in which Hegel’s philosophy was absorbed by French thought 
in the early decades of the twentieth century and, in particular, on the 
uniquely French emphasis placed on Hegel’s notion of Spirit, the so- 
called anthropological turn, to the virtual exclusion of focus on his logic 
and philosophy of nature. It is the author’s contention that this anthro- 
pological turn, this French interpretation of Hegel (effected primarily by 
Jean Wahl, Alexandre Koyre, and others), was instrumental in allowing 
Hegel's thought to intersect with a variety of other intellectual and 
philosophic movements, among them surrealism, Marxism, and existen- 
tialism. 
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The second portion of the book (chaps. 3-6) focuses on the mid-cen- 
tury French thinkers who directly struggled with the concept of the un- 
happy consciousness. Here the author pays particular attention to Jean 
Wahl and Benjamin Fondane, who ironically enough find themselves 
compelled to critique the very position with which they helped the 
French to become acquainted, namely, the “existentialized” Hegel. As 
the author poignantly notes (p. 33), they “took up the existentialist ver- 
sion of the by-now familiar protest against the reduction of being to 
thought, but, in a further irony, they did so in such a way as to make 
Hegel an unavoidable reference for French thought.” This sense of 
irony embedded in the French love-hate relationship to Hegel becomes 
something of a recurring theme throughout this work and may be seen 
as one of its main theses. 

Subsequent chapters explore the ways in which Hegelian negativity 
took up residence in the musings of the Surrealists and Marxists, nota- 
bly Andre Breton, Henri Lefebvre, and Georges Bataille. In a separate 
chapter, a miniature tour de force in its own right, the author does a bet- 
ter job than most in showing why the impossibility of a totalizing synthe- 
sis, which lingers painfully in Sartre’s later writings, is ultimately not a 
cause for alarm. As the author points out (p. 117), the “unhappy con- 
sciousness of Sartre, whether of the single individual or the movement 
of history, would appear to be unsurpassable, and yet, in Wahl’s words, 
‘happy in its unhappiness,’ given that the very failure to achieve a unify- 
ing synthesis is what best protects the irreducibly plural freedom that 
Sartre prized above all else.” 

The book’s final chapters (chaps. 7-8) attempt to explain the subtle- 
ties of being post-Hegelian but not anti-Hegelian, a paradox, if not an 
outright contradiction, with which, perhaps unsurprisingly, Jacques 
Derrida seems quite comfortable, but which Michel Foucault finds ulti- 
mately untenable. Of particular interest is the author’s provocative 
comparison of Sartre’s theory of consciousness and Derrida’s difference 
(pp. 140-4). 

In his brief conclusion, the author ventures a few stimulating conclu- 
sions about those aspects of the French intellectual and historical con- 
text that made welcome Hegel’s unhappy consciousness while at the 
same time encouraging its critique, transformation, and eventual de- 
mise, all the while, ironically, mimicking the Hegelian dialectic. 

This is a highly worthwhile text for those who wish to further their 
understanding of the nature of and factors contributing to the adapta- 
tion of Hegelian thought to the twentieth century French mind and who 
continue to puzzle over why it is that “Hegel’s ghost haunts French phi- 
losophy still” (p. 7). 

The book contains extensive endnotes (thirty-six pages in all), a help- 
ful up-to-date selected bibliography, and a detailed index in which are 
embedded various useful cross-listings of concepts and philosophers.— 
Roman T. Ciapalo, Loras College. 
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CHOWERS, Eyal. The Modern Self in the Labyrinth. Politics and the Entrap- 
ment Imagination. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 2004. ix + 250 pp. Cloth, $49.95—Chowers (Political Science, Tel- 
Aviv University) provides a clear, useful discussion of an important 
strand of European thinking about selfhood and modernity. The issue 
of “entrapment” arises in this way: Our civilization-creating powers 
begin to be seen in the Enlightenment as threatening as well as promis- 
ing. We can trap ourselves with unintended effects like pervasive social 
hypocrisy and oppressive industrialization, or we can trap ourselves 
precisely by controlling our circumstances too well and producing a dis- 
orienting sameness in replicating ourselves. “Proto-entrapment” think- 
ers in the nineteenth century project opposite ways of overcoming the 
problem, either through a comprehensive humanization of society 
(Marx) or by cultivating a personal authenticity detached from society 
(Nietzsche). But the true “entrapment” thinkers of the twentieth cen- 
tury (Weber, Freud, Foucault) conclude that the problem is constitutive 
of our selfhood and so can at best be coped with but never solved. 

Chowers launches his story in the Enlightenment by interestingly jux- 
taposing Kant’s social thought with Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein. For 
Kant, civilization as a product of our nonmoral natural drives is a mon- 
ster that must be subdued over time by the exercise of reason. But Kant 
does not fear that reason itself will create another or worse monster. 
The horror of Frankenstein lies not only in the creature's repulsiveness 
and uncontrollable violence but also in an eerie Doppelgdnger sameness 
that fosters an insidious transfer of Frankenstein’s mastery to his crea- 
ture. 

In Weber’s view of modemity a century later, Shelley’s warning has 
come true. The perfection of our instrumental rationality has stuck us 
with a disenchanted, valuationally Balkanized, essentially unsatisfying 
world. Inside this cage, an individual can achieve “personality,” a purely 
biographical, vocational value-coherence. But premodern religious and 
ethical consolations are defunct or nearly so, and the character of the 
larger world—including its powerful means of disciplining the inner and 
outer lives of its human constituents—cannot be fundamentally 
changed. 

The trap Freud sees is a sort of unhappy social contract that sets up 
civilized life. We are induced to renounce the pursuit of instinctual grat- 
ification and to accept the internal policing of a superego, with all the 
anxiety that entails. So we are constituted by a conflict between our in- 
nate desires and our society. The modern twist on this arrangement is 
to require an unprecedented level of renunciation while also opening us 
up to uncanny awareness of our own conflicted, ultimately indetermi- 
nate psychic composition. Freud’s Oedipal historical imagination “cas- 
trates” modern aspiration of the Marxian or Nietzschean type. What we 
can do is adjust to the difficult situation. 

Foucault’s generation tends to take up Freudian theory as a tool of 
liberation, not a formula for adjustment, but Foucauldian optimism 
tends to be of a more negative, “entrapped” sort: good is expected not 
from escaping the system or overhauling it but from slippages within it. 
Chowers sees Foucault as the apparent end of the road for entrapment 
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theory: “Once we perceive our bodies, sexuality, language, and reason 
as profoundly shaped by modern social institutions, the entrapment cri- 
tique has no more novel roads to explore” (p. 189). He also sees 
Foucault as much closer to Weber than is generally recognized, al- 
though Foucault’s “ethos of suspicion” directed at any apparent anchor 
of meaningfulness in life does not sit well with Weber’s effort to secure 
such an anchor in “personality.” 

Entrapment thinking has a chilling effect on progressive politics, and 
hopelessness becomes an issue. It might be objected that any account 
of a historically trapped self must presuppose a suprahistorical self (a 
freedom, an autonomy) that gets trapped, and the untrapping of that self 
must be thinkable. But the analyses of the entrapment thinkers indicate 
that the trap and the trapped alike are produced by social processes. 
That is why they cannot look hopefully toward any rescue of the self. 

In his conclusion, Chowers confronts the entrapment thinkers with 
Benjamin, who developed an attitude of historical expectancy using 
ideas drawn from religious eschatology, and Arendt, who offered a re- 
furbished vision of identity-building action in a political sphere. Does 
entrapment theory cut deeper and speak more powerfully than such al- 
ternatives? How would one decide to grant as much entrapment as 
Foucault envisions rather than, say, the degree of social constitution of 
selfhood that Habermas allows in his theory of communicative action? 
(Chowers references but does not really entertain Habermas’s neo-En- 
lightenment perspective at this juncture.) How does actual history bear 
on the credibility of the rival theories, and what in contemporary history 
is most decisive? Citing the disturbing prospect of human cloning, 
Chowers asserts that we live in an “age of emerging doubles . . . and 
ever-more penetrating social institutions” and ends on this note: “If we 
are to extricate ourselves from this maze, either our institutions or our 
notions of identity will require significant transformation” (p. 197).— 
Steven G. Smith, Millsaps College. 


CONN, Christopher Hughes. Locke on Essence and Identity. Philosophical 
Studies Series, Vol. 98. Dordrecht: Kluwer, 2003. x + 207 pp. Cloth, 
$109—Christopher Hughes Conn’s book is a welcome addition to the 
growing literature on Locke’s metaphysics. Conn aims at philosophical 
insight as well as historical accuracy and treats Locke in the light of 
such contemporary figures as Lewis, Zemach, Quine, and van Inwagen. 

Conn’s announced project is to reconcile Locke’s rejection of essen- 
tialism with his treatment of identity. There is a prima facie tension be- 
tween these two sides of Locke’s philosophy: on one hand, Locke claims 
that essences are relative to the idea under which we choose to class an 
object, while on the other, he is a realist about unsorted particulars. 
“Locke is in the awkward position of being a realist about naturally oc- 
curring objects, but not about the properties which are essential to their 
existence” (p. 23). 
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To solve this problem, Conn argues that Locke can relativize persis- 
tence without relativizing identity. On what Conn takes to be our pre- 
theoretical ontology, “we” think of objects as fully present at every mo- 
ment of their existence. This “endurantism” takes persistence to be 
identity: x at tl is numerically the same as x at t2. What is needed, Conn 
thinks, is an account of persistence that distinguishes it from identity, so 
that the former can be sortal-relative while the latter is not. The only 
such account is “perdurantism” or “four-dimensicnalism,” according to 
which objects are temporally extended. On this view, x at tf is not nu- 
merically identical with x at £2; at best, they are stages of the “same” ob- 
ject. Whether we count a given thing as persisting cannot be settled 
without an appeal to the concept under which we are considering it. 
This relativism with regard to persistence, which is entailed by Locke's 
anti-essentialism, can be kept from infecting his account of identity only 
if he is a four-dimensionailist. 

Conn is aware that he invites the charge of anachronism. Against this, 
he argues that some of Locke’s near-contemporaries, such as Jonathan 
Edwards, were clearly committed to four-dimensionalism and that such 
commitment does not require one to have been exposed to any particu- 
lar physical theory, such as Minkowski’s or Einstein’s. 

The book is richer than this brief account suggests. After a careful in- 
troduction laying out the logical space of the competing ontologies he is 
concerned with, Conn gives an analysis of Locke's anti-essentialist argu- 
ments. Conn persuasively argues that Locke’s targets include not just 
the standard Scholastic whipping-boys but corpuscularianism as well. 
There are brief discussions of Locke's semantic and epistemological ar- 
guments, which Conn takes to be inconclusive since they are consistent 
with the existence of essences, as the realist conceives of them. 

In his third chapter, Conn sets out Locke’s theory of identity, helpfully 
disentangling a number of thorny issues that are too often run together. 
For example, Conn argues that the relative identity thesis (according to 
which it is possible for a to be the same F as b but not the same G as b) 
is not entailed by the sortal relativity of identity. Conn then lays the 
ground for his four-dimensionalist reading by discussing Locke’s organ- 
ismic theory of personal identity, which takes persons to be composites 
of numerically distinct temporal parts. Conn argues that, although 
Locke’s account of the persistence of organisms is neutral between 
three- and four-dimensionalism, his account of personal identity re- 
quires him to accept four-dimensionalism across the board. 

One of the most intriguing sections of the book comes in the fifth 
chapter (Objections and Replies), where Conn argues that Locke’s ac- 
ceptance of Newton’s account of creation entails that atoms are divinely 
modified regions of space. This is at odds with the corpuscularian view 
and indirectly supports Cann's four-dimensionalist reading. 

Historians of philosophy who look for contemporary relevance will 
find Conn’s approach congenial. Those looking for contextual analyses 
will be disappointed. Leibniz’s responses to Locke’s anti-essentialist ar- 
guments are considered only in a footnote, and the late Scholastic back- 
ground to the preblem of individuation in figures like Sudrez and Duns 
Scotus receives no treatment at all Locke's doctrine that existence 
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itself is the principium individuationis had a long history; and consid- 
ering this setting might have cast a different light on these texts. A final, 
though minor, point of criticism is that the book is replete with typos, 
which grow more frequent as the book goes on and sometimes affect 
the sense of Conn’s prose. Such carelessness in a volume costing as 
much as this one is a bit vexing.—Walter Ott, East Tennessee State 
University. 


ELLENBOGEN, Sara. Wittgenstein’s Account of Truth. Ithaca: State University 
of New York Press, 2003. xiv + 148. Cloth, $57.50—This book argues 
that Wittgenstein provides an original and viable alternative to both a re- 
alist conception of truth conditions, on the one hand, and semantic anti- 
realism, on the other. Ellenbogen’s advancement of this alternative 
rests heavily upon what she calls Wittgenstein’s dictum that meaning is 
use, as well as his notion of criteria. Ellenbogen argues that according 
to Wittgenstein, it is correct to predicate “is true” of something when the 
criterion for calling it true is met. Questions of truth, she argues, are 
questions of meaning. 

Ellenbogen quickly rehearses arguments against a correspondence 
conception of truth. Wittgenstein provides compelling grounds for 
rejecting this understanding of truth. The mistake, Ellenbogen shows, is 
to assume that Wittgenstein’s rejection of realist truth conditions is also 
a rejection of all truth conditions. This is just the mistake that 
Ellenbogen identifies in Michael Dummet’s semantic antirealism, which 
Dummet says is inspired by Wittgenstein. Semantic antirealism of 
Dummet’s stripe is Ellenbogen’s main target of critical examination. 
She argues that Dummet’s antirealism involves a significant misunder- 
standing of “meaning is use” and rests upon a molecular theory of mean- 
ing. Ellenbogen argues that Dummet relies upon “something like a real- 
ist conception of meaning associated with logical atomism” (p. 53) that 
Wittgenstein advanced in the Tractatus but that he denied in his later 
writings. The irony in these debates, Ellenbogen shows, is that the anti- 
realist ends up sharing the same metaphysics as the realist. 

The pieces that Ellenbogen identifies as belonging to Wittgenstein’s 
alternative begin to emerge in her critical assessment of the realist/anti- 
realist debate. They continue to emerge in her discussion of the work of 
Crispin Wright and John McDowell, both of whom get it wrong about 
the relationships among criteria, knowledge, and truth, according to 
Ellenbogen. Wright is wrong to recant an earlier view that criteria can 
get us to truth while McDowell errs by making the correctness of a 
claim to knowledge depend upon something that bears far too close a 
resemblance to realist truth conditions. 

Ellenbogen finds in Wittgenstein the position that criteria determine 
and provide truth conditions and that criteria are not defeasible. The is- 
sue of the defeasibility of criteria is significant. One can ask, “If a crite- 
rion is defeasible, that is, it can be satisfied but yet the governed claim is 
false, in what sense can we speak of truth conditions?” Ellenbogen ad- 
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dresses this concern by arguing that defeasibility is not really the issue. 
Rather, the focus should be on whether a criterion is met or not. A situ- 
ation in which a criterion appears to have been met but the criterially 
governed object is absent, is one where the criterion was defeated. This 
is a logical point. What it means for a criterion to be met is whether or 
not certain circumstances and background conditions obtain. A crite- 
rion’s being met or not met is something that is itself a matter of conven- 
tion and agreement. Criteria are best understood as grammatical rules; 
they are conventions that tell us when it is correct to predicate “is true” 
of something. Ellenbogen argues against the objection that this view is 
really a sort of linguistic idealism. 

The issue of revisability could present significant problems to this 
view of criterial truth conditions. As Wittgenstein himself shows, even 
grammatical rules are subject to revision. If that is the case, then so too 
is our knowledge (since there is an internal relation between truth and 
knowledge). A critic might object that this view of critierial truth condi- 
tions leads to relativism. Ellenbogen’s response to this objection hinges 
on the internal relation posited between meaning and use, and truth and 
practice. Ellenbogen claims that it is part of our concept of the meaning 
“is true” that the conditions for the correctness of the application of the 
predicate can change. Thus she concludes that all we require in an ac- 
count of truth is that we can predicate “is true” to those statements that 
meet our current criteria with the recognition and understanding that 
these criteria may some day be in need of revision (p.116). 

One set of questions that might be fruitfully investigated in future 
work concerns the nature of the human agreement and background con- 
ditions upon which Ellenbogen’s rejection of the defeasibility criticism 
rests. There is a growing body of literature engaged with these topics. 
There are also interesting questions to explore concerning kinds of 
knowledge: Ellenbogen seems to restrict her analysis to propositional or 
empirical knowledge, but some would argue that there are other forms 
of knowledge. What are the implications of these other forms of knowl- 
edge for this revisionist account of truth?—Peg O’Connor, Gustavus 
Adolphus College. 


FOSTER, John. The Divine Lawmaker: Lectures on Induction, Laws of 
Nature, and the Existence of God. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2004. viii + 191 pp. Hardback, $45.00—This remarkably lucid and origi- 
nal book presents a powerful case for the rationality of induction, a de- 
fense beginning with a “nomological-explanatory solution” and conclud- 
ing with a “theological-explanatory solution.” Foster’s arguments range 
from his opening defense of the rationality of the methods of inductive 
and inferential reasoning, that is, the reasoning at the foundation of 
modern scientific discoveries about the natural world, to his conclusion 
linking the existence of universal and necessary laws of nature to the 
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existence of a personal creator God as the ultimate source of those 
laws. 

Whereas the most common demonstrations of the existence of God, 
the cosmological argument and the argument from design, both took for 
granted “that we can understand, without reference to God, what it is 
for there to be laws of nature,” Foster’s argument for the existence of 
God begins with a “prima facie problem over the intelligibility of the no- 
tion of a law” (p. 79). He marshals arguments to rebut the philosophic 
skepticism of David Hume, Karl Popper, and other “radical skeptics.” 
Hume seems to be his central antagonist. Foster’s nomological-explana- 
tory solution depicts the laws of nature in an idealist, rather than a real- 
ist, manner. In his account, natural laws “are forms of natural necessity 
... which ensure that the world is regular in the relevant ways” (p. 38). 

These laws are discovered by a process based upon more than solely 
inductive reasoning; most often scientists are using “an inference from 
the best explanation” combined with a deduction from the explanation 
thus inferred. Scientific reasoning employs this method “whenever it is 
attempting to reach conclusions about types of entities and properties 
beyond the reach of direct scrutiny” (p. 41). Foster contends that these 
laws discovered by the scientist are not mere factual regularities, but 
are clearly forms of natural necessity, a truly genuine necessity, if not 
the strict necessity embodied by laws of logic (pp. 82-92). With these 
arguments on behalf of the genuine necessity of natural laws, Foster an- 
swers the “crucial challenge” raised by the skeptics against any natural 
law theory, that is, the skeptics’ claim that the very notion of a law of na- 
ture is incoherent (p. 78). 

Foster also acknowledges the challenges posed to the notion of co- 
herent and “necessary laws of nature” by the recently discovered empir- 
ical evidence in the area of particle physics, generally referred to as 
“probability theory.” While suggesting that he himself believes that 
“there could be underlying physical factors that are empirically con- 
cealed”—presumably what Einstein meant when he said, “God does not 
throw dice!”—he also proposes that one could tentatively incorporate 
the existing statistical evidence, “as a virtual probabilistic law,” into his 
central arguments (pp. 169-72). 

The realist, or the “total materialist,” can object to Foster’s idealist 
view of the physical world; therefore Foster engages in a debate with 
the realist position (pp. 94-110). This debate, at the center of the work, 
can best be understood by reading it in combination with Foster’s previ- 
ous book, The Immaterial Self. His arguments on behalf of the 
Cartesian nature of the human mind are central to his understanding of 
human knowledge and natural laws. For Foster, neither the ultimate 
subjects of human thought nor the mentality of a supernatural being 
could plausibly be reduced to the corporeal; we cannot explain any of 
these mental realities “as ultimately consisting in, or constituted by, 
something physical” (p. 139). 

Foster’s line of reasoning on behalf of the existence of the Judeo- 
Christian God becomes interdependent with his proofs of the truth of 
nature and of natural law. He appears to believe it impossible to estab- 
lish the existence of God a priori; he argues that the only way of making 
a case for accepting (as probable?) the existence of God “is by appealing 
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to certain forms of empirical evidence—evidence such as is provided by 
the existence of the physical universe, or by the presence of the regular- 
ities that we observe within this physical universe” (pp. 128-66). 

Foster’s account of natural law embraces the Judeo-Christian God of 
the Bible, since the laws of nature as he describes them could plausibly 
require the personal agency of a supernatural Being who causes those 
laws in an evolutionary method of creation (pp. 150-66, 173). Such laws 
would be contingent: “for any law, there are compositionally relevant 
worlds in which things fail to conform to the law simply because the law 
is not present to ensure such conformity.” Even in this world, it is re- 
quired by the law of gravity “that all bodies behave gravitationally, ex- 
cept in cases where God decides otherwise.” Foster’s account also al- 
lows for the logical possibility of miracles (pp. 176-81).—Pamela 
Proietti, University of Memphis. 


GELVEN, Michael. What Happens to Us When We Think: Transformation 
and Reality. Albany: State University of New York Press, 2003. 149 pp. 
Cloth, $49.50; paper, $16.95—-Gelven’s book is essentially an attempt to 
unpack the implications of Heidegger’s famous reply to the ubiquitous 
allegation that philosophy is useless: “Granted that we cannot do any- 
thing with philosophy, might not philosophy, if we concern ourselves 
with it, do something with us?” (Introduction to Metaphysics, Manheim 
trans. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959, p.12; italics in original). 
For Gelven, as for Heidegger, this is more than just a clever riposte. 
Philosophical thinking does indeed transform us, and, as Gelven says, 
“this transition is from ordinary thinking about ourselves and the world 
to extraordinary thinking, and only this latter enables us to confront di- 
rectly our reality” (p. 28). 

Gelven begins with an investigation of wonder—“a transformation 
that suspends or puts aside ordinary thinking” (p. 27). A variety of 
thinkers have suggested that the transition from ordinary to extraordi- 
nary thinking requires a violent epiphany. Plato suggested that it is “the 
fearsome madness of erotic love” that effects this transition, 
Schopenhauer that it is “artistic genius,” and Nietzsche that it is “disgust 
with oneself,” but Gelven finds himself agreeing with Kant who sug- 
gested that it is “the act of thinking metaphysically itself, which trans- 
forms us by the huge violence done to our own reasoning by the antino- 
mies” (p. 27). Metaphysical thinking and the paradoxes it engenders 
reveals the strangeness of our own being-in-the-world and forces us to 
confront our own paradoxical natures as “real inquirers into our being 
real” (p. 128). 

All of this is nicely illustrated by one of the book’s many philosophical 
vignettes. Gelven depicts two friends lying on a hill and gazing at the 
stars. They are first reminded of their relative insignificance in the face 
of the vastness of the cosmos, then of the fact that in thinking of this 
vastness they are somehow made more significant than the cosmos they 
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are contemplating. It is, after all, only by being thought about that this 
collection of entities achieves the coherence necessary for being a 
“world.” All of this leads one of Gelven’s star-gazers to say: “The night 
gives us that, making us both insignificant and important at the same 
time. It’s kind of eerie, isn’t it?” (p. 59). As Gelven says, “It is not the 
vastness that is eerie; it is the self-discovery that brings with it a certain 
unease” (p. 60): The revelation brought about by this sort of extraordi- 
nary thinking recalls Heidegger's discussion of the Chorus’s speech in 
Antigone. Perhaps “admitting our own strangeness” is, as Heidegger 
suggests, “the deepest way to understand ourselves” (p. 54). 

Gelven’s focus on the transformative power of thinking leads him nat- 
urally into a discussion of learning. An interesting Gf somewhat unex- 
pected) chapter on Lincoln suggests that it was through a meditation on 
the country’s founding documents and the violence of civil war that 
Lincoln and the country came to learn “the truth of what it means to be 
an American,” revealing both that thinking is always already constrained 
by our situation in a culture and a tradition and that violence (whether 
real or metaphorical) is often required as the precondition for a trans- 
formation in our thought (p. 87). A subsequent chapter focuses on the 
student’s confrontation with metaphysics in the philosophy classroom, 
but perhaps most intriguing is Gelven’s chapter on the transition from 
childhood to adulthood and the loss of innocence that it entails. Here 
the suggestion is made that this transition is not unlike the transition 
from pre-metaphysical to metaphysical thinking. The first is a transition 
from “innocence to responsibility,” the second “from responsibility to 
the intrinsic worth of the truth as grounded in our own being real” (p. 
120). Taken together, these chapters provide a thoughtful illustration of 
the ways in which extraordinary thinking can result in transformations 
so profound that they deserve to be called “metaphysical.” 

In the end, Gelven’s book is something like a Heideggerian meditation 
on Plato’s myth of the cave. Like Plato, Gelven depicts the process 
whereby philosophical truth wakes us up, turns us around and leads us 
to a realization of who we really are, and, like Plato, who, through the di- 
alogic format, allowed his readers to “participate in the fundamental act 
of learning,” it is the process of philosophical thought rather than its 
product that really matters. Gelven’s book is thoughtful and imagina- 
tive, and even readers unfamiliar with the Heideggerian language he 
sometimes uses to express his position will nevertheless be able to ap- 
preciate it. Indeed, anyone sympathetic with Heidegger's claim that the 
importance of philosophy lies not in what we can do with it but in what 
it can do with us will profit from reading this book.—Matthew Rellihan, 
Washington, D.C. 


GIBSON, Roger F., Jr. The Cambridge Companion to Quine. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2004. xx + 323 pp. Cloth, $70.00; paper, $24.99. 
Gibson, Roger F., Jr. Quintessence: Basic Readings from the Philoso- 
phy of W. V. Quine. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2004. x 
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+ 416 pp. Cloth, $39.95—W. V. Quine (1908-2000) was arguably the most 
influential analytic philosopher of the twentieth century, and Roger 
Gibson is arguably Quine’s most accomplished commentator. These 
two volumes contribute to the growing work on Quine’s philosophy and 
its place in twentieth and now twenty-first century thought. Nonethe- 
less, as this review makes clear, the first volume is more useful than the 
second. 

The Cambridge Companion to Quine, like others in the series, would 
be a welcomed contribution to the shelves of philosophy students and 
professors alike. The only noticeable difference between this volume 
and others in the series is that, because of the interlocking nature of 
Quine’s views, there is (happily in this case) more overlap between arti- 
cles. Gibson’s introduction to the Companion provides a brief biogra- 
phy of Quine’s journey from Akron, OH, to Cambridge, MA, and then to 
Vienna and Prague; his stint in the navy; and his long academic career. 
It then offers a brief but nonetheless brilliant exposition of Quine’s sys- 
tematic philosophy. 

The Companion’s articles are generally of high quality also. Fogelin’s 
“Aspects of Quine’s Naturalized Epistemology” analyzes “Epistemology 
Naturalized,” comparing it with writings by Carnap as well as Hume, and 
provides a more cursory look at how Quine’s naturalism connects to his 
theses of the indeterminacy of translation and inscrutability of refer- 
ence. In his “Quine on the Intelligibility and Relevance of Analyticity,” 
Creath takes to task “Two Dogmas of Empiricism” and Quine’s later 
views on analyticity in ways that at least to me seem fairer to Carnap 
than to Quine. De Rosa and Lepore’s “Quine’s Meaning Holisms,” 
though needing some editing, nonetheless shows that Quine’s later dis- 
avowals of the strong holism articulated in “Two Dogmas’” cannot be 
sustained. In “Underdetermination of Physical Theory,” Bergstrom pro- 
vides a methodical look at Quine’s thesis of the underdetermination of 
physical theory, as well as his notions of theory, empirical content, em- 
pirical equivalence, and logical incompatibility. Bergström concludes 
with a discussion of whether Quine is a skeptic or realist about whether 
a theory can be true. Hylton’s “Quine on Reference and Ontology” pro- 
vides an excellent discussion of Quine on reference and ontology, help- 
ing to navigate the ways in which Quine’s philosophy of language and 
metaphysics overlap. My only complaint is that Hylton does not seem to 
realize that, when Quine rejects Carnap’s relativization of truth to lin- 
guistic frameworks, Quine makes truth depend on pragmatic virtues in- 
stead (note the last sentence of “Two Dogmas”). This is important, be- 
cause it means that to the extent that Quine is a realist he is not one of a 
metaphysical stripe, and this makes better sense than Hylton does of 
how Quine’s (pragmatic) realism is nonetheless consistent with the 
(metaphysical) relativism of “Ontological Relativity.” Kirk’s “Indetermi- 
nacy of Translation” offers a probing, though not always systematic, dis- 
cussion of indeterminacy of translation, Quine’s most (in)famous doc- 
trine. Kirk closes by considering alleged cases of indeterminacy and 
alleged refutations of the doctrine, though here he is not always con- 
vincing. Unlike many of the other contributions, Gibson’s later piece, 
“Quine’s Behaviorism cum Empiricism,” cuts across several topics as it 
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explains the sense in which Quine’s behaviorism might be thought of as 
an externalized empiricism. The article also serves as a corrective for 
anyone thinking that Quine’s behaviorism is opposed to all forms of in- 
trospection, and readers generally will appreciate Gibson’s thoroughgo- 
ing knowledge of Quine. Fgllesdal’s “Quine on Modality” provides a 
terse history of just that, tracing Quine’s first reservations expressed in 
writing in 1941 about modality, through arguments eventually finding 
their way into From a Logical Point of View and Word and Object, to 
his final insistence that modal notions should be rejected because of 
their lack of clarity. Isaccson’s “Quine and Logical Positivism,” the long- 
est article in the volume, is a tour de force of Quine’s place in the history 
not only of logical positivism but positivism in general. By focusing on 
how Quine, like the early positivist Hume but not like the logical positiv- 
ists themselves, treated mathematics as empirical, Isaccson does an ex- 
cellent job as an intellectual historian. Nonetheless, the most fascinat- 
ing part of the essay is Isaccson’s portrayal of Quine as having little 
philosophical guidance as an undergraduate or graduate student but in- 
stead relying on his own empiricist proclivities. Isaccson closes by ask- 
ing whether in his final writings Quine had finally come to agree with 
Carnap that mathematics has no empirical content. Ullian’s “Quine and 
Logic” discusses logic’s fit with the rest of Quine’s views, and fittingly 
closes: “Not only does logic serve the purpose of helping to moor 
Quine’s epistemology; it is clear that his work in it has been a labor of 
love” (p. 286). Finally, Dreben’s “Quine on Quine,” composed of ex- 
cerpts of Quine’s public statements, adds nothing to the volume. 
Quintessence, a second volume edited by Gibson, is an anthology of 
Quine’s more famous stand-alone essays and excerpts from larger 
works. It is meant, Gibson himself explains, “to be useful to the Quine 
specialist and yet accessible to the Quine novice” (p. iv). Nonetheless I 
am not sure how true either is. Though the specialist might find it some- 
what useful to have Quine’s chief writings on analyticity, for example, 
all in one volume, no one writing seriously on Quine needs reprintings of 
“Two Dogmas” and “Carnap and Logical Truth.” Similarly, though the 
novice might find it somewhat useful to have Quine’s more famous 
works in a single book, he might find it more useful still to have editorial 
comments with those works, or at the very least an introduction to the 
book itself; Gibson leaves Quine’s essays and excerpts to speak for 
themselves.—Nathaniel Goldberg, Mount Saint Mary’s University 


HEIDEGGER, Martin. The Essence of Human Freedom: An Introduction to 
Philosophy. Translated by Ted Sadler. Athlone Contemporary 
European Thinkers series. London: Continuum, 2002. xiv + 216 pp. 
Cloth, $99.95; paper, $29.95. The Essence of Truth: On Plato’s Parable 
of the Cave and Theaetetus. Translated by Ted Sadler. Athlone 
Contemporary European Thinkers series. London: Continuum, 2002. xii 
+ 252 pp. Cloth, $99.95; paper, $29.95.—These volumes make available 
for the first time in English the full texts of two of Heidegger’s most sig- 
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nificant lecture courses: Vom Wesen der menschlichen Freiheit: 
Einleitung in die Philosophie, delivered in the summer semester of 
1930, and Vom Wesen der Wahrheit: zu Platons Hihlengleichnis, deliv- 
ered in the winter semester of 1931-32. They contain full translations of 
Volumes 31 and 34 of the Gesamtausgabe of Heidegger’s works (pub- 
lished in 1982 and 1988, respectively). Coming at a crucial turning point 
in Heidegger’s career, the lecture courses treat two central and interre- 
lated themes in his thought—freedom and truth—pointing forward to- 
ward important developments in his subsequent philosophy and shed- 
ding valuable light on a number of key concepts and themes in Being 
and Time (1927). Just as importantly, they contain sustained engage- 
ments with three major figures in the history of philosophy: Aristotle, 
Kant, and Plato. 

In contrast to Being and Time, where Heidegger avoids the language 
of freedom and choice in favor of his concept of “resoluteness,” the 1930 
lecture course, as its title already indicates, speaks much more unguard- 
edly of “human freedom.” Somewhat disappointingly, however, the lec- 
tures do not offer a positive account of human freedom. Instead, they 
consist primarily of examinations of two prominent discussions from 
the philosophical tradition: Aristotle’s analysis of being in the Metaphys- 
ics and Kant’s account of freedom in his theoretical and practical philos- 
ophy. Heidegger’s systematic aim in bringing these two discussions to- 
gether is to establish a link between human freedom and the “question 
of being” familiar from Being and Time. This attempt culminates in the 
surprising claim at the end of the lecture that the “question concerning 
the essence of freedom is the fundamental problem of philosophy” (p. 
205), even if, as Heidegger hastens to add, the “leading question” of phi- 
losophy is the question of being. 

The question of being emerges from the question of freedom in the 
following way. Dismissing the concept of negative freedom, Heidegger 
takes Kant’s account of positive freedom as a “first breakthrough into 
the proper dimension” (p. 16) of the problem. But Kant’s conception of 
positive freedom, Heidegger argues, is actually twofold: the theory of 
self-determination at the heart of his practical philosophy is grounded in 
the “cosmological” concept of spontaneity discussed in the first 
Critique. This concept, in turn, is understood by Kant in terms of the 
concept of causality, for Kantian spontaneity is in the end nothing other 
than a nonnatural form of causation. Since, however, causation is in- 
trinsically linked to the concept of movement or change, and since the 
problem of movement points to the question of being, the problem of 
freedom “broadens out” (p. 23) into the question of being as such. 

This argument sets the stage for Heidegger’s examination of the 
Greek understanding of being (owsia), the main aim of which is to show 
that for the Greeks, the fundamental meaning of ousia is parousia, or as 
Heidegger translates it, “constant presence” (ständige Anwesenheit). In 
all their manifold ways of talking about being—being as dunamis, ener- 
geia, eidos—the Greeks, Heidegger finds, are guided by this basic un- 
derstanding of being. He also argues, controversially, that for Aristotle 
being-true, understood as “deconcealment” (Entborgenheit), not only is 
an ontological and not an epistemological concept, but also is the 
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“highest and most proper” (p. 72) form of being. Yet even this form of 
being is for Aristotle but a version of being understood as constant pres- 
ence, and Heidegger goes on to claim that this understanding of being 
dominates Western philosophy through Hegel. There follows a brief but 
tantalizing discussion in which Heidegger first links the question of be- 
ing to the question of time and then argues that both questions are 
“grounded in the question concerning the essence of freedom” (p. 93), 
where freedom is not to be understood simply as a property of human 
beings, but rather as something “more primordial than man” (ibid.). 

Heidegger then turns to Kant’s first Critique, discussing in turn the 
theory of causality presented in the Analogies of Experience and the 
cosmological problem of freedom in the Third Antinomy. Heidegger's 
aim in these careful and rewarding textual analyses is to show that 
Kant’s approach to the problem of freedom in the Critique is based on 
an understanding of freedom as a kind of nonnatural causality modeled 
on the causality of nature. Because freedom, for this approach, “takes 
on the fundamental characteristic of being-present [Vorhandensein],” 
Heidegger argues, it “turns freedom into its complete opposite” (p. 133). 
Heidegger then returns to the Kantian notion of freedom as self-determi- 
nation, which he now glosses as “self-responsibility” (p. 180). In the en- 
suing discussion of Kant’s Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals 
and second Critique, Heidegger lays great emphasis on the much dis- 
cussed notion of a “fact of reason,” arguing with Kant that our free- 
dom—and the “ought” of morality as well—is revealed to us in the expe- 
rience of willing. This second Kantian approach, Heidegger suggests, 
has genuine human freedom in view; Kant’s failure is that he does not 
raise the understanding of freedom developed in these writings to the 
level of a “central metaphysical problem” (p. 199). 

Underlying the investigations in the second volume, On the Essence of 
Truth, is a basic historical thesis, namely, that the history of Western 
thought has witnessed a fundamental transition from the original Greek 
conception of truth as aletheia—“unhiddenness” [Unverborgenheit], as 
Heidegger translates it—to a conception of truth as correctness or cor- 
respondence. Heidegger’s aim is neither to examine the Greek concep- 
tion of truth as unhiddenness, nor to examine the conception of truth as 
correctness, but instead to examine the two conceptions of truth in 
“their characteristic intertwinedness” (p. 12). What this turns out to 
mean is that he will highlight a key “occurrence” in the history of 
Western philosophy, a moment when “already at the beginning of its his- 
tory, Western philosophy takes off on an erroneous and fateful course” 
(ibid.). By investigating two central Platonic texts, he hopes to show 
that “in Plato the fundamental experience from which the word a- 
letheia arose is already disappearing. The word and its semantic power 
is already on the road to impoverishment and trivialization” (p. 68). 

In his discussions of the allegory of the cave from book VII of the 
Republic and central sections of the Theaetetus, Heidegger intentionally 
eschews the “hunger for results” in favor of his unique brand of philolog- 
ically sensitive and philosophically probing textual analyses, in which 
he resolutely adheres to the Platonic principle that “[m]ore is accom- 
plished by a proper treatment of little than by an inadequate treatment 
of much” (p. 109). Reading the allegory of the cave as a “clue to the es- 
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sence of unhiddenness” (p. 17), Heidegger argues that although Plato 
makes truth as unhiddenness the central theme of the allegory, he does 
so in such a way that “the question of unhiddenness as such does not 
come to life” (p. 89). His chief evidence for this claim is the fact that in 
inquiring into truth as unhiddenness, Plato does not at the same time in- 
quire into the essence of hiddenness. But, says Heidegger, “the way in 
which one inquires into and discusses hiddenness is the index for the 
degree of primordiality of the question concerning unhiddenness as 
such” (p. 91). 

Thus Heidegger turns to the Theaetetus in search of clties to Plato’s 
understanding of untruth, a theme treated in that dialogue under the 
heading of the “pseudes doxa” (“distorted view” [verkehrte Ansicht], in 
Heidegger’s translation). For Heidegger, the fact that the word Plato 
uses to name untruth in this dialogue is completely unrelated to 
“aletheia” is already a signal that a fundamental shift has occurred. 
Heidegger argues, first, that Plato reveals the “strivirig for being” (p. 156) 
at the root of all authentic human comportment toward beings by show- 
ing that episteme involves more than mere sensory perception (aisthe- 
sis), and, second, that we can only make sense of the possibility of 
pseudes doxa if we reject the assumption that knowing and not know- 
ing, truth and untruth, are mere logical contradictories. It is only at the 
end of the lecture that Heidegger completes the argument which set the 
whole investigation in motion by claiming that Plato ultimately inter- 
prets the pseudes doxa as the incorrectness of a proposition, thereby 
initiating the gradual replacement of truth as aletheia with truth as cor- 
rectness. 

Ted Sadler’s translations are refreshingly readable and remarkably 
uncluttered, reproducing in their simplicity and directness something of 
the feel of the Gesamtausgabe itself. Readers will find both the editorial 
and translational styles markedly different from those of other pub- 
lished translations of Heidegger: hand-wringing over problems of trans- 
lation is kept to a minimum; the translator’s forewords, while informa- 
tive, are quite brief; and aside from the useful English-German and 
Greek-English glossaries (both texts contain large amounts of untrans- 
literated Greek), there is virtually no critical apparatus in either text (in- 
cluding, regrettably, no indexes). Only seldom does Sadler interrupt the 
flow of the discussion to give the German original in brackets, and while 
English translations of Greek quotations are occasionally provided, little 
assistance is given to help the reader wade through the linguistic swamp 
of Heidegger’s German. With these translations, the reader is on his 
own, which might well be just what Heidegger would have wanted.— 
Thane Naberhaus, Mount St. Mary’s University. 
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Houser, R. E., Translator. The Cardinal Virtues: Aquinas, Albert, and 
Philip the Chancellor. Mediaeval Sources in Translation 39, Studies in 
Mediaeval Moral Teaching 4. Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, 2004. ix + 256 pp. Paper, $29.95—This book pays tribute to 
Bernard of Chartes’s observation, “We are like dwarfs standing on the 
shoulders of giants.” For Hauser’s translation of the texts of Philip the 
Chancellor, Albert the Great, and Thomas Aquinas, along with his intro- 
duction to the same, reveals that, if there is any truth in the claim that 
the medieval thinkers lacked a sense of history, their commitment to the 
preservation and transmission of texts nevertheless shows that they un- 
derstood that their own intellectual progress depended on maintaining 
continuity with the thought of their predecessors. Hauser writes that 
his original intention was simply to translate Aquinas’s Quaestio dispu- 
tata de virtutibus in communi, but that in the course of translating, he 
discovered that, contrary to widespread opinion, Albert the Great had 
influenced Aquinas’s thinking on the virtues more than did Aristotle. 

That, in turn, led Hauser to another discovery: the more he read 
Albert, the more he realized that both the traditions for understanding 
Aquinas had to be abandoned. The one, highlighted by Cajetan, claimed 
it was sufficient to read Aquinas’s Summa either by itself or along with 
Aristotle, and the other tradition found it sufficient to read Aquinas’s 
commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. Neither could locate 
his thought in the historical context needed to understand its develop- 
ment. Hauser saw that the most accurate way to set forth Aquinas’s 
thinking was to translate his teacher, Albert. 

But Hauser’s path of discovery did not end with Albert. The discovery 
of the latter’s texts for an understanding of Aquinas’ writings on the car- 
dinal virtues led Hauser to Philip the Chancellors Summa de bono. 
Hauser argues that it was Philip, more than the Franciscan and 
Dominican authors usually cited, who deserves credit for Albert’s de 
bono. It was not William Peraldus who originated the structure wherein 
were addressed first, the virtues in general, then the theological virtues, 
and finally the four cardinal virtues, but Philip. Accordingly, Hauser 
writes, “It was Philip’s Summa de bono, then, written in 1225-8, well be- 
fore all the works of the manualists (save the first edition of Raymond 
[of Pefiafort], that was the fundamental source for the development of 
Dominican moral thought in the thirteenth century. To be sure, that 
thought included confessors’ manuals, but the more profound treatises 
of moral theology written by Philip and Thomas are its beginning and 
ending points. To show this, it became necessary to translate Philip as 
well as Albert” (p. 4). 

Hauser’s decision to translate Quaestio disputata de virtutibus car- 
dinalibus as the best representation of Aquinas’ treatment of the cardi- 
nal virtues was prudential. In the first place, it seems to be the last work 
he wrote and thus to be his most mature thinking on the subject; sec- 
ond, his treatment of the cardinal virtues in the Commentary On the 
Sentences shows too much of Albert’s influence; finally, although 
Summa 1-2 offers his mature thinking on the virtues, it was neverthe- 
less written for beginners and accordingly is too condensed and simpli- 
fied. 
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Hauser’s introduction to the translations, some 83 pages, offers the 
reader a masterful overview of how the doctrine of the cardinal virtues 
developed from Socrates down to Aquinas. In this he achieves his aim 
of “showing that Philip, Albert, and Aquinas were not just heirs but fully 
the equals of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics in the development of the 
doctrine of the Four Cardinal Virtues” (p. 6). One might easily be embo- 
Idened to go further to observe that it was only until well into the nine- 
teenth century that the term “Dark Ages” was acknowledged as a canard 
on the medieval culture. On the contrary, the culture was characterized 
by prodigious intellectual and artistic vitality as evidenced by the spec- 
tacular heights thinkers like Bonaventure, Aquinas, and Scotus achieved 
in theology and metaphysics in addition to the development of gothic ar- 
chitecture and creation of the model for today’s university. Hauser’s 
masterful unfolding of the history of thinking about the cardinal virtues, 
from Socrates and the Greek and Roman philosophers, to the early 
Church Fathers and finally to the Medieval theologians reveals Philip, 
Albert, and Aquinas to be part of a continuous tradition of thinkers de- 
voted to the search for truth and wisdom in the pursuit of which they 
displayed an intellectual rigor and sophistication that was the equal of 
the Greek and the modern thinkers. 

Hauser’s rendering into English of these important texts on the 
cardinal virtues will, of course, be of interest and value to students of 
medievalia. Given the rediscovery of interest in virtue ethics, it would 
be an important illumination for contemporary students of ethics.— 
Raymond Dennehy, University of San Francisco. 


LLES, Christian. The Grounds of Ethical Judgement: New Transcendental 
Arguments in Moral Philosophy. New York: Oxford University Press. 
vii + 214 pp. Cloth, $65.00—The author accepts a conventional moral di- 
lemma: Either we have a firm, rational foundation for our judgments 
about right and wrong, or we drown in a merciless sea of historical and 
sociological relativism. He advances and defends “new transcendental 
arguments” that supposedly demonstrate that we cannot rationally deny 
some propositions that are necessary for reasoning itself. If these prop- 
ositions cannot be rejected rationally then they should be embraced as 
justified and true. As such, they can provide a firm, rational foundation 
for our judgments about right and wrong. 

Immanuel Kant’s philosophy informs Ilies’s project. In the first chap- 
ter of the book, Ilies reexamines the main arguments advanced by 
realists and anti-realists. He concludes that rationally resolving this 
timeworn debate with the usual conceptual tools is unpromising. The 
parties disagree about the reality of moral facts and about the appropri- 
ate standards for deciding this issue. The usual justifications offered by 
realists depend on deduction, induction, intuition, and the like. [lies 
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finds all these methodologies inadequate for the task. They cannot sus- 
tain what Dies takes to be the realist’s burden of persuasion in the de- 
bate. 

In Chapter 2, the author introduces what he takes to be a more prom- 
ising path: transcendental arguments. He analyzes two such refined ar- 
guments developed by Karl-Otto Apel and Alan Gewirth. He concludes 
that neither argument succeeds, but both point in the proper direction. 

In Chapter 3, the author centers on an argument of Apel’s that is ech- 
oed in the work of Wolfgang Kuhlmann. They argue that the discourse 
of reason demands that “everyone must accept the rules and principles 
which are required for any discourse to be rational. Therefore, to deny 
the constitutive rules of this discourse is irrational; hence these rules 
have found an ultimate grounding” (p. vi). Although sympathetic to 
their efforts, Ilies rejects the consensus theory of truth upon which the 
argument depends: “Apel and Kuhlmann cannot show that every rea- 
soner necessarily anticipates a universal discourse community in his 
reasoning. But if the reasoner does not, why should he follow these 
rules towards everyone? ... Itis not clear how Apel or Kuhlmann can 
derive their claim to universal rule observance in all forms of reasoning 
and acting from the mere fact that these activities are language-based” 
(p. vi, 86). 

Gewirth’s transcendental argument also fails. He claims that reflec- 
tion on the structure of agency shows that several value judgments 
cannot be denied consistently. The value of our freedom to act is sup- 
posedly implied in all agency. The necessity of this value judgment al- 
lows us to take our individual freedom to act as a right. Mies rejects 
Gewirth’s conclusion: “Although [Gewirth] can convincingly show the 
absolute necessity of our placing positive value in our freedom to act, he 
cannot show how my placing value in my freedom to act can claim to 
affect anyone else unless they are already committed to respecting both 
me and my evaluations in the first place. Gewirth, like Apel and 
Kuhlmann, jumps too quickly from the personal to the universal” (p. vii). 

In Chapter 5, the author advances his preferred transcendental argu- 
ment, one that takes the direction forged by Apel, Kuhlmann, and 
Gewirth, but that avoids the deficiencies in their arguments. [lies con- 
cludes that commitment to two moral judgments is required of all ratio- 
nal thinkers: “a judgment concerning the universal freedom to act and 
another concerned with the universal making of true judgments” (p. 
vii). To deny the truth of these moral judgments, according to Mies, 
would be a “performative contradiction to certain demands which every 
rational free agent must necessarily impose upon himself implicitly by 
acting or arguing” (p. vii). 

In the final chapter, lies argues that his “argument from normative 
consistency” can support the main creeds of moral realism. 

Many philosophers will reject the conventional dilemma that ani- 
mates Illies’s project. They will deny that the lack of foundational justi- 
fication for our value judgments forces us into accepting a crude relativ- 
ism that urges the fatuous position that every view is as morally 
warranted as any other. Even if one accepts the conventional dilemma, 
contemporary transcendental arguments are susceptible to the classical 
objections raised against Kant. At best, they establish form without con- 
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tent. At worst, they are disingenuous exercises that put the rabbit in the 
hat. The universal freedom to act and the universal making of true judg- 
ments are shaky pillars upon which to rest substantive decisions about 
moral right and wrong, even if they offer solace for those committed to 
the author’s favored meta-ethical position. 

The author is at his best, as most philosophers are, when he under- 
mines the inflated conclusions of other thinkers. In particular, his criti- 
cisms of the typical methodologies of moral realists and of well-known, 
contemporary transcendental arguments are acute. His preferred tran- 
scendental argument is unlikely to remedy the perceived defects of 
those views and redeem the day for moral realism. Nevertheless, Ilies’s 
contribution is a useful addition to Kantian moral philosophy.— 
Raymond Angelo Belliotti, SUNY Fredonia. 


JACQUETTE, Dale, Editor. The Cambridge Companion to Brentano. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004. xxii + 322 pp. Cloth, 
$65.00; paper, $24.00—The name of Franz Brentano is not yet a house- 
hold word like that of Plato or Descartes, but readers of this volume 
may well begin to think it should be. From the informative and compel- 
ling introduction by Dale Jacquette to the closing essay by the late Karl 
Schuhmann, the book provides ample evidence of the importance of this 
thinker to virtually every area and every school of philosophy today. 
The evidence is incontrovertible, but perhaps the importance has yet to 
be felt. A’recent PBS production, “The Question of God,” features a 
cameo appearance by an actor playing Franz Brentano as a teacher of 
young Sigmund Freud, but so far the celebrity of his students has far 
outshone that of their teacher. Brentano’s philosophical grandchildren 
are quite diverse, as is obvious from even a short list of those influenced 
by his students or by his published works: Russell, Jung, Wittgenstein, 
Gadamer, Derrida. One is left with the impression of both the discovery 
of a common philosophical wellspring and also the proximity of fertile 
philosophical fields. Jacquette does not exaggerate when he’ writes, 
“Readers . . . may come to see in Brentano’s descriptive psychology the 
possibility of a radically new philosophy of mind in thought and action, 
the metaphysics of socially intentional phenomena, and the expression 
of meaning in culture, a theory whose revolutionary potential has yet to 
be realized” (p. 19). 

Contributors to the book include Wilhelm Baumgartner, Arkadiusz 
Chrudzimski, Rolf George, Glenn Koehn, Lynn Pasquerella, Charles 
Parsons, Robin Rollinger, and Barry Smith among others. Topics dis- 
cussed are taken from the whole range of Brentano’s interests: Aristotle, 
logic, intentionality, psychology, ontology, value theory, natural theol- 
ogy, and so on. Given the impressive credentials of the contributors and 
the sometimes obscure terminology used in discussions of Brentano’s 
work, the general accessibility of the content and readability of the 
prose are a pleasant surprise. 
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To illustrate the scope of treatment, a few examples may suffice. 
Peter Simons’s chapter, “Judging correctly: Brentano and the reform of 
elementary logic,” provides a lucid technical account of Brentano’s cri- 
tique of Aristotelian syllogistic logic. Simons spells out the nuances of 
Brentanian logic both in Brentano’s formal notation and in his own. He 
puts Brentano's contribution in historical perspective, offering assess- 
ments of the place of logic within Brentano’s thought and of the influ- 
ence of Brentano’s logic on such thinkers as Leceniewski, Husserl, 
Meinong, and Twardowski. 

The chapter by Joseph Margolis, “Reflections on intentionality,” calls 
into question the received opinions concerning what Brentano actually 
meant by “intentionality,” claiming that some interpretations are marred 
by the effects of reading recent philosophical projects into the 
Brentanian theory. (In his chapter, “Brentano on the mind,” Kevin 
Mulligan suggests that this trend has now been reversed in favor of 
more careful attention to Brentano’s original meaning.) Margolis situ- 
ates Brentano’s theory of intentionality in the broader historical context 
extending back to Aristotle, through the medievals, and into the current 
period. In the end, he finds that although Brentano misunderstood the 
relative importance of psychology for philosophy and science in gen- 
eral, still there is positive value in Brentano’s intentionality thesis if it is 
now recast in terms of the “cultural’ in a way that would allow for the 
initial inclusion of all the forms of ‘aboutness’ or ‘reference to’. . .” (p. 
145). 

In her chapter on “Brentano’s epistemology,” Linda L. McAlister high- 
lights the importance of Brentano’s empiricist epistemology in a 
straightforward account of the development of Brentano’s thought on 
this topic and the history of interpretations of his thought by Oskar 
Kraus and others. She explores the changing views Brentano held con- 
cerning the ontological status of the objects of presentations, judg- 
ments, and emotions, as well as the difficulties encountered in the at- 
tempt to understand his thought on this topic. The result is a clear 
exposition of the primacy of empirical psychology in Brentano’s 
thought. 

Though not every chapter will be equally accessible to all readers, 
those interested in Brentano’s thought but new to it will find plenty to 
engage them and to encourage further study. Scholars already familiar 
and involved with Brentano studies will also find much with which to 
work. Besides the expository, critical, and technical analyses offered in 
detail by the thirteen chapters, there is also a synopsis of each chapter 
to be found in the introduction as well as a fairly detailed chronology of 
Brentano’s life and an extensive bibliography of books and articles by 
and about Brentano. Overall, the balance between exposition of 
Brentano’s thought and engagement with the philosophical issues them- 
selves, keeps the spirit of philosophical inquiry alive in a way that 
Brentano himself would surely approve. The book is appropriately ded- 
icated to the memory of Roderick M. Chisholm.—Susan Krantz Gabriel, 
St. Anselm College. 
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KENNINGTON, Richard. On Modern Origins: Essays in Early Modern Philos- 
ophy. Edited by Pamela Kraus and Frank Hunt, with an introduction by 
Frank Hunt. Lanham, MD: Lexington Books, 2004. xvi + 287 pp. Cloth, 
$80.00; paper, $29.99—While others were investigating the philosophical 
origins of modern political thought in the writings of Machiavelli, 
Hobbes, and Locke, Richard Kennington focused more on the philo- 
sophical origins of modern natural science in the works of Bacon and 
Descartes. This book collects the widely scattered fruits of his investi- 
gations. There are fourteen essays in all—four on Bacon and seven on 
Descartes, followed by one each on Spinoza, Leibniz, and Locke. He 
wrote them over a period of almost four decades. Six are published 
here for the first time. By reading them straight through in their present 
order, one realizes that Kennington returned again and again to the 
same fundamental themes. Yet there is no sense that he repeated him- 
self: reiterations occur in different contexts, sometimes with different 
audiences in mind, and in each case he seems to be thinking something 
through from the beginning, as if for the first time. 

The book is useful in several respects. First, it contains illuminating 
interpretations of certain key passages in the writings of the philoso- 
phers under consideration. To indicate merely three examples: (1) The 
first essays describe how Bacon made contemplation or theory relative 
to the practice of conquering nature for the benefit of mankind; how, in 
so doing, he replaced the traditional articulation of the world into natu- 
ral kinds with a metaphysics of simple natures governed by laws; and 
how, as a result, individuals came to be regarded as nothing more than 
transient collections of physical properties. (2) The next essays de- 
scribe how, from the time of the Discourse on Method, Descartes 
hitched his mathematical physics to the Baconian goal of mastering na- 
ture. Kennington argues, moreover, that for Descartes the fundamental 
dualism is not that between mind and body as separable substances, but 
rather that between the new mechanistic physics and the nonscientific 
teaching of nature, whose inherent teleology determines the end as well 
as the beginning of his entire philosophy. Of course this makes the na- 
ture of man no less problematic. Descartes resolved the problem not 
theoretically but pragmatically by subordinating certainty to utility, the 
science of corporeal nature to the project of mastering nature for the 
benefit of himself above all. (8) Kennington also describes the way in 
which Bacon tried to square the humanitarian goal of universal scien- 
tific enlightenment with the enhancement of imperial power through 
which alone it can be achieved, and he explains why Descartes offered 
no explicit political teaching. 

The book is exemplary, moreover, in showing us how to read these 
philosophers. Commentators are slowly coming around to the view that 
Descartes wrote primarily for strong minds or philosophers but in a way 
such that non-philosophers would not object. In the Meditations, for 
example, he expressed at least two disparate aims: to demonstrate the 
existence of God and the immortality of the soul, and to put the sciences 
on a firm foundation. Hence, to read the work properly, one must tease 
apart the foundational and apologetic strands. That is not easy. We are 
fortunate in having Kennington’s essays on Descartes as a guide. Also 
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helpful is his essay on Spinoza’s Ethics, where he shows us how to read 
the “analytic” excursus that follows part 2, proposition 12, together with 
its “synthetic” context. Most surprising to me, though, was his hereto- 
fore unpublished lecture on Leibniz’s “System of Nature,” in which he 
shows that this philosopher, too, was a writer of “the ancient species.” 

Finally, this collection of essays is useful for the questions it pro- 
vokes. Some are explicit, others not. Among the former: Given the new 
science of nature, how is the nature of man to be understood? And how 
is one to put together the natural right doctrine in Locke’s Second 
Treatise with the pursuit of happiness doctrine in his more philosophi- 
cal Essay? Among the latter questions: (1) Should we not include 
Galileo among the originators of modern natural philosophy? His new 
science of local motion seems Baconian or Cartesian not only in its at- 
tention to the symptomata of movables (of any kind) but also in its 
practical orientation. (2) Concerning man, is it true that Descartes 
never tried to resolve theoretically the tension between mathematical 
mechanics and the teaching of nature? To find out, we need to study his 
Passions of the Soul, a work about which Kennington here gives only 
tantalizing hints. (8) Aristotle’s natural philosophy remains faithful to 
our prephilosophical view of things; it is neither nomological nor geared 
to mastering nature. The new natural philosophy is fundamentally no- 
mological and geared to mastering nature; it methodically disregards 
our prephilosophical view of things. Which view, if either, is correct? 
Have today’s particle physicists, or the new essentialists (Kripke, 
Putnam, Wiggins, Ellis) found a way of combining or sublating them? 
Kennington provokes such questions and leaves to us the task of trying 
to answer them.—Stewart Umphrey, St. John’s College, Annapolis. 


LLOYD, Dan. Radiant Cool: A Novel Theory of Consciousness. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: A Bradford Book, The MIT Press. xvii + 357 pp. Cloth, 
$24.95—This is two “books” in one. The first is a mystery novel about 
consciousness. The second is a theory of the neural implementation of 
a central feature of consciousness, namely, perceptual time conscious- 
ness. 

The novel, Lloyd’s first work of fiction, is intended as a noir thriller, 
written in Sam Spade-type clipped narration and populated with enough 
characters to fill a theater drama. It is called “The thrill of phenomenol- 
ogy.” The mystery concerns a professor’s apparent death and the seem- 
ing disappearance of his body, whose solution turns out to hinge on 
Lloyd’s theory of how consciousness is implemented in the brain. As- 
pects of the theory are being worked on by various characters, including 
the author’s own fictional alter ego. 

The second half of the book, which is entitled “The real firefly: reflec- 
tions on a science of consciousness,” has a more strictly philosophical 
focus and format. On p. 225 Lloyd leaves the fictional world of the novel 
and tries to offer, as he says, a philosophical account of how a physical 
system such as the brain could be conscious. Lloyd describes his theory 
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as an exercise in “neurophenomenology” (a neologism in cognitive neu- 
roscience, apparently owed originally to Francisco Varela). A neu- 
rophenomenological theory must answer at least two questions about 
consciousness and the brain. One, to transform a query of Wittgenstein, 
is, “What sort of neural activity makes it possible for a thought about 
you to be a thought about you?” If Ido have a thought about you, you 
are what my current state of consciousness is about. You are its repre- 
sented object. How does the brain do that—have phenomenal represen- 
tational objects? The other is a question not about the object of con- 
sciousness but about the qualitative representational resources of 
consciousness. When I think about or, more precisely, visually perceive 
you, my thought is about you as a temporally persistent object, some- 
thing with an immediate past and anticipated future. The correct view 
of the implementation of consciousness in the brain must show how dif- 
ferent aspects of neural activity are dedicated to (what might be called) 
the temporal spread of objects of perceptual consciousness, including 
perceived immediate past and anticipated future. 

Lloyd starts his search for the implementing mechanism by arguing 
that the neuron qua neuron is an inappropriate vehicle for the phenome- 
nology of perceptual consciousness. Neuron firings fail to satisfy the 
necessary timing parameters of the temporal spread of objects of con- 
sciousness. What brain mechanisms are up to the test of time? To an- 
swer this question, Lloyd urges turning to the phenomenological tradi- 
tion for insights into the qualitative resources of consciousness. He 
then builds on ideas of Edmund Husserl on time consciousness, a neural 
network model of whole brain functionality, and results of experiments 
in perception to construct a theory of consciousness that has the follow- 
ing components: Temporal duration is an essential ingredient of con- 
scious experience. Consciousness is not located or produced in any one 
place in the brain. Some popular methods, including EEG, single unit 
recordings, and traditional fMRI analyses, for investigating neural activ- 
ity are inadequate to the task of identifying the brain mechanisms re- 
sponsible for time consciousness. A technique called “multi-dimen- 
sional scaling” as applied, among other things, to the interpretation of 
fMRI time series data helps, urges Lloyd, to show how brain regions can 
contain information about the present, immediate past, and anticipated 
future states or activities of a perceived object. Some neural nets are in 
the proper sort of complex temporal flux required to serve as mecha- 
nisms of time consciousness. 

Now what? Nothing in Lloyd’s theory addresses the question of what 
in the brain might make my thought about you a thought about you. One 
might have expected such a proposal from Lloyd, given that this ques- 
tion is, by his lights, unanswered by the picture of the neuron as a “you” 
(object) detector. The neuron firing time for “you” is too static or thin. 
There are, however, two important insights in the book, which Lloyd of- 
fers with enthusiasm and eloquence. One is that temporality is the most 
general characteristic of consciousness; consequently, understanding its 
neural realization is right at the center of the neurophenomenological 
enterprise. The other is that if phenomenal features are produced by 
(realized in, implemented by, or identical with properties of) the brain, 
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we need proper methods of brain investigation to determine just how 
this might be done. The methods themselves are not in the neuroscien- 
tist’s conventionally deployed toolbox. 

Is Lloyd’s noir fiction a success? If it is intended to engage students 
and educated lay readers in the topic of neurophenomenology, class- 
room use and readings at weekend houses and summer cottages will 
tell. But for the professional philosopher of mind, the second half of the 
book is well worth the read in the “faint light of an icy dawn” (p. 3). 
Some preexisting familiarity with relevant areas of neuroscience will 
help the reader, but there is enough valuable insight here to fire up the 
brain’s theoretical eye—George Graham, Wake Forest University. 


MARGOLIS, Joseph. The Unraveling of Scientism: American Philosophy at 
the End of the Twentieth Century. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
2003. ix + 178 pp. Cloth, $35.00-——Margolis’s book is driven by two con- 
victions: that the problem of realism “is the master theme of the whole 
of modern philosophy’ and that “[s]cientism remains the most salient vi- 
sion of . . . analytic philosophy” (p. 11). While tracing the former prob- 
lem in Descartes, Kant, and post-Kantian Idealists, his main focus is the 
analytical scientism of the positivists developed during the first half of 
the twentieth century, superceded by American analytical philosophy in 
the second half. Defining scientism as materialism, extensionalism, re- 
ductionalism, and eliminativism with the intent of establishing a wholly 
scientific vision of the universe, Margolis opposes the project. 

Positivism and English analytical philosophy, along with American 
pragmatism, arose in opposition to nineteenth century German 
Idealism, especially Hegelianism and its later derivatives, despite sev- 
eral of the founders of the latter two philosophies having begun as 
Idealists. Thus it was Russell’s attack on the “internal relations” of the 
Absolute Idealisms of T. H. Green and F. H. Bradley, and G. E. Moore's 
“Refutation of Idealism” that initiated English analytical philosophy, 
while two of the founders of American pragmatism, Peirce and Dewey, 
also were originally committed to Idealism. 

Logical empiricism or positivism originated in Schlick’s Vienna Circle 
in the early 1930s. They were joined by Carnap and Otto Neurath, with 
Reichenbach and A. J. Ayer later adherents. Introducing the “verifiabil- 
ity criterion of meaning” to show that metaphysical systems like those 
of Hegel and Heidegger were nonsensical, they claimed that scientific 
knowledge was meaningful and veridical based on sensory or percep- 
tual evidence with its theories being logical constructs from this indubi- 
table foundation. Wittgenstein’s Tractatus (1922), construing proposi- 
tions as pictures of states-of-affairs whose “sense is shown” by the 
meanings words acquire in naming objects plus an underlying logical 
form, known as “the picture theory of language,” had a tremendous in- 
fluence on the positivists along with Russell’s “logical atomism.” 
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Then about mid-century this analytical philosophy diverged. One 
strand developed in England as “ordinary language philosophy” owing 
to Moore’s “Defense of Common Sense” and Wittgenstein’s new meta- 
phor of language as a game presented in the Philosophical Investiga- 
tions (1953). Rather than picturing, language was seen as having multi- 
ple “uses” similar to tools and resembling games in having no essential 
function, hence “language games.” Denying that philosophical problems 
were genuine, the task of philosophers was now therapeutic: to extri- 
cate themselves from linguistic muddles arising from misuses of ordi- 
nary language. 

The second strand, American analytical philosophy, entwined with 
the philosophy of science rather than ordinary language, developed 
from Quine’s seminal article, “Two Dogmas of Empiricism.” Also pub- 
lished in 1953, it rejected the positivists’ division of meaningful proposi- 
tions into analytic and synthetic, along with their logistic program of jus- 
tifying scientific knowledge. Adopting a behavioral analysis of language 
learning (rejected by Chomsky and Fodor) in Word and Object (1960), 
Quine argued that words and “holophrastic sentences” acquire their 
meanings from “ocular stimulation,” explaining Thomas Kuhn’s “inde- 
terminacy of translation” as due to the paucity of the stimulus, thereby 
undermining positivism though still supporting an analytical scientism. 

Margolis then provides a comprehensive description and acute analy- 
sis of the American analytical scientism developed by Sellars, Putnam, 
Feyerabend, Davidson, Rorty, Churchland, Dennett, Dummett, and 
McDowell. While critical of each, he is especially dismissive of the ex- 
treme reductionism or eliminativism of Putnam and Churchland, the 
former claiming that the experienced world of everyday objects, “the 
manifest image,” is unreal and will be replaced by “the scientific image” 
of the universe. Churchland’s view is that the bifurcation of experience 
into the subjective domain with its privileged access and the objective 
world investigated by the sciences, the venerable dualism, is based on 
“folk psychology” that also can be eliminated owing to scientific ad- 
vances. Rejecting both claims, Margolis argues that this scientism “is no 
closer to being vindicated than it was a hundred years ago” (p. 11). 

While I admire Margolis’s extensive analysis of complex philosophical 
systems, I have two main points of disagreement. First, I doubt that we 
can “find in Kant, Fichte, and Hegel the serial development of a . . . recu- 
perated realism that no movement has successfully dislodged” (p. 11). 
Given Idealism’s antithesis to the current scientific understanding of the 
universe, this is hardly credible. Secondly, I disagree that scientism 
should be rejected because of inadequate scientific evidence, especially 
since Margolis’s own historicized “constructivism” offers little in the 
way of explanation, in my opinion. While it is true that we are hardly 
closer to a neurophysiological explanation of how the brain causes our 
conscious experiences of the observable world, given the extraordinary 
scientific discoveries of the past century we should not foreclose the 
possibility of a breakthrough in the future. Nonetheless, despite these 
disagreements and the difficulty of comprehending Margolis’s rather ob- 
tuse, convoluted style of writing, his book is a significant contribution to 
analytic philosophy and essential reading for anyone concerned with 
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scientism.—Richard H. Schlagel, Emeritus, The George Washington 
University. 


MuRPHY, Francesca Aran. Art and Intellect in the Philosophy of Etienne 
Gilson. Columbia, MO: University of Missouri Press, 2004. viii + 363 pp. 
Cloth, $49.95—This is a remarkably perceptive reflection on a central 
concern of one of the twentieth century’s greatest academic figures, 
Etienne Gilson. By integrating prior superb biographical presentations 
and immersing herself in Gilson’s major works, Murphy attempts to de- 
tail his evolving understanding of art in terms of his deepening concern 
with sources and his constant dialogical engagement with major intel- 
lectual personages at different phases of his career. 

Gilson initiated his academic writing in 1908, and after 1919 he would 
produce an ever-increasing number of essays, scholarly articles, and 
books throughout the next half century. His major works on 
Bonaventure and Aquinas initially appeared in the 1920’s, the latter re- 
ceiving seven revisions by the 1970’s, with a substantive tome on Duns 
Scotus appearing in 1952. His major books on philosophy of art and aes- 
thetics appeared between the mid-1960’s and the mid-1960’s, expanding 
upon penetrating reflections that appeared in articles written between 
1914 and 1920. 

Murphy begins with a young Gilson in a post-Vatican I Catholic cul- 
ture who was familiar with the anti-“modernist” criticisms of anguished 
thinkers such as Loisy, as well as the positivist presuppositions assented 
to not only by major university intellectuals, but also implicitly by 
Maurrasians in the political order. It was in Bergson’s lectures and writ- 
ings that Gilson encountered profound similitude between duration and 
music, for the existing of any ens or composition is itself a performing 
“in the sea” of being (pp. 17-32 and 238). Durkheimian social positivism 
that was dominant at the Sorbonne reinforced Gilson’s commitment to 
“place philosophical writings in their historical context and never to im- 
pose a theory upon a text to which it was alien,” a guiding principle that 
he made his own and which was evidenced in what were at that time 
ground-breaking works on Descartes and his sources (pp. 33-41). 

Such studies were not mere speculative historical investigations. 
They led Gilson to discern implicit Cartesian dualisms within the extrin- 
sicist views espoused by certain contemporary French Thomists, such 
as P. Descogs and R. Garrigou-Lagrange, who rationalized acceptance of 
Maurrasian political doctrines by jeopardizing the true intimate relation 
of grace and nature, a temptation entertained briefly by J. Maritain. 
Such implied to Gilson a tacit Suarezian insulation of the temporal com- 
mon good from eternal beatitude of individuals, a rationale that incredi- 
bly permitted certain later Thomists to sympathize with the Vichy re- 
gime and even its anti-Jewish policies during World War II (pp. 43 and 
185-92). In the speculative order, Gilson perceived Louvain Thomists to 
be formalizing the relations of reason and revelation to insist upon the 
purity of philosophy’s exercise by a believer in such a way that they 
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jeopardized the unity of a believer's engagement with philosophy. In 
contrast, he insisted that integrity in the order of exercise and remote in- 
spiration in the order of specification can be defended without advocat- 
ing a Bonaventurean subordination of philosophy to theology (pp. 41- 
62). Such concerns reinforced Gilson’s friendships with and sympathies 
for H. de Lubac and M. D. Chenu, both subjected to censures and im- 
posed silence due to the influence on Vatican authorities of R. Garrigou- 
Lagrange and C. Boyer. De Lubac was censured for his profound reflec- 
tions on the natural desire for beatitude; Chenu, along with his confr- 
eres at Le Saulchoir, were censured for their rigorous historical investi- 
gations to deepen comprehension of the concrete context for any 
articulation of principles and doctrines (pp. 176-9, 192-5 and 234-46). 

Murphy offers a fine synchronic integration of central theses in some 
of Gilson’s major works while constantly adverting to his relations with 
prominent speculators. Detailed attention is granted to Gilson’s diver- 
gences from certain positions of Maritain, particularly concerning 
whether there is an intuition of being, and if so, how such is attained, as 
well as Maritain’s notion of “creative knowledge” (pp. 260-4 and 283-7). 
The disagreement was not rooted in mere terminology, but rather in 
how one coherently can orchestrate conclusions derived from a 
thinker’s principles. The issue arguably is not whether one legitimately 
can develop Aquinas’ elucidated principles, but rather whether one can 
consistently do so when relying on subsidiary commentators who at 
times use terminology, principles, and rationales derived from sources 
antagonistic to the master being commented upon, which is how Gilson 
viewed Cajetan, John of St. Thomas, and Alamanus, each granted a cer- 
tain authoritative status by Maritain. Thus Gilson’s relegation of such 
figures to secondary status was not due to a mere “perspectival” philo- 
sophical method (p. 271). 

There is perhaps one reservation about Murphy’s conclusions that 
might occur to those who know Gilson’s repertoire. To depict his histo- 
riography as “a pictoral approach to philosophy” would seem to imply 
the opposite of what Murphy many times acknowledges about Gilson’s 
operative principle that an historian always must be measured by facts 
and texts just as a knower is by things and the known (pp. 275-89). 
Similarly, to philosophize about art correctly inferences must arise from 
direct knowing of artistic activity as such, for as Murphy says so well, 
“There are not two acts, a knowing of the transcendentally beautiful, 
followed by the making of a beautiful object, but only one act: homo po- 
eta is homo faber, for Gilson” (pp. 277 and 284). This is also why it is 
questionable to allege that Gilson evidenced a propensity to subordinate 
his understanding of the implications of Aquinas’s metaphysics to tacit 
Bonaventurean views, for these would imply arguably a dominant exem- 
plarism that grants priority to representation and imitation rather than 
to making as such art’s specific difference (for example, pp. 220, 239, 
251, 265, 278, 295-9, 311, 368). Finally, by occasionally applying formal- 
izing metaphors to esse as though the Creator acts “through it” such that 
this “grounding of God in this Being . . . points to an ultimate freedom” 
one tends to diminish consideration of the central feature of art that 
Gilson found so fascinating and which he implied was so in accord with 
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Aquinas’s deepest metaphysical principles, namely creaturely causality 
especially exemplified within artistic production as truly a manifesta- 
tion of creature and Creator simultaneously making something to be. 
For such is the very radix of artistic dignity since, strictly speaking, esse 
is neither an “it” nor a “ground.”—-Michael Ewbank, Seminary of the 
Fraternity of St. Peter. 


Murphy, Mark C., Editor. Alasdair MacIntyre. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2003. xiv + 224 pp. Hardbound $60.00; paper $19.99— 
This volume is the most recent addition to the relatively new series 
Contemporary Philosophy in Focus published by Cambridge University 
Press. Previous volumes have focused on Stanley Cavell, Donald 
Davidson, Daniel Dennett, Thomas Kuhn, and Robert Nozick. The se- 
ries is patterned after the well-respected Cambridge Companion series, 
with the difference between the two appearing to be merely that the 
former treats of living or recently living philosophers, while the latter 
for the most part deals with major philosophers who have been de- 
ceased for some time. The present volume under review is dedicated to 
the thought of Alasdair MacIntyre, and a commissioned team of seven 
scholars has presented a helpful collection of essays on diverse aspects 
of his thought. The volume is not a history of MacIntyre’s lengthy philo- 
sophical odyssey, but rather it focuses more narrowly on what is re- 
ferred to in the volume as the “After Virtue project,” namely, the mas- 
sive ongoing and developing project initiated with MacIntyre’s critically- 
acclaimed After Virtue (1981/1984) and continued with Whose Justice? 
Which Rationality (1988), Three Rival Versions of Moral Inquiry 
(1990), and Dependent Rational Animals (1999). Thus, the volume for 
the most part does not treat of MacIntyre’s earlier works in philosophy 
that do not appear within the trajectory of the “After Virtue project,” for 
example, works in the field of philosophical theology. 

After a short introductory chapter by Mark C. Murphy that outlines 
the scope of the volume, the first chapter is “MacIntyre on History and 
Philosophy” by Gordon Graham. This essay begins by finding similari- 
ties between the positions of MacIntyre and R. G. Collingwood on the 
dependency of philosophy upon history. Both thinkers oppose ahistori- 
cal philosophizing, and, in the case of MacIntyre, the necessity of history 
for ethics is the subject of major consideration. Graham examines 
MaciIntyre’s analysis of Scottish philosophy as an example of a philoso- 
phy that has played an important social role, and he then moves on to 
discuss MacIntyre’s idea of an intellectual tradition. Graham argues that 
MacIntyre’s most recent account of the human condition in terms of vul- 
nerability and dependence appears to lack, paradoxically, the historical 
dimension so central to the earlier phases of the “After Virtue project.” 

In the second chapter, “Tradition in the Recent Work of Alasdair 
Macintyre,” Jean Porter notes that despite the prominence of the term 
“tradition” in his works, MacIntyre has never defined the term. Further, 
the use of the term evolves significantly over the trajectory of 
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MacIntyre’s later project. Porter traces the evolution of this term, high- 
lighting its various senses throughout the works of the “After Virtue 
project.” 

The third chapter is “MacIntyre in the Province of the Philosophy of 
the Social Sciences.” In it Stephen P. Turner shows how Macintyre of- 
ten relies on concepts taken from the social sciences. More than any 
other article on the volume, this contribution examines Maclntyre’s 
writings prior to After Virtue, with particular attention to writings treat- 
ing of Sigmund Freud, Max Weber, and Thomas Kuhn. 

In the fourth chapter, “Modern(ist) Moral Philosophy and 
Macintyrean Critique,” J. L. A. Garcia sets forth what he considers to be 
the five most significant elements of MacIntyre’s rejection of modernist 
moral philosophies. According to Garcia, MacIntyre finds fault with 
modernist moral philosophies because they: (1) underestimate the im- 
portance of tradition in formulations of justice and moral reasoning; (2) 
embrace the fact/value dichotomy; (8) present a fragmentation of the 
modern subject; (4) lack a notion of the common good; and, finally, (5) 
privilege some groups over others. Garcia outlines the solutions that 
Macintyre’s project possesses in these five areas, and Garcia indicates 
some objections. The article also contains a remarkably clear discus- 

„sion of MacIntyre’s defense against the charge of relativism that is often 
leveled against the MacIntyrean project. 

David Solomon contributes the fifth and longest chapter of the vol- 
ume, titled “MacIntyre and Contemporary Moral Philosophy.” The first 
section of the article presents a chronological account of MacIntyre’s 
developing contributions to metaethics, while the second section fo- 
cuses on his contribution to normative ethics, with particular examina- 
tion of MacIntyre’s Aristotelianism. Solomon’s presentation is sensitive 
to developments within MaclIntyre’s writings, and he concludes the 
chapter with an overview of the many types of criticism that have been 
leveled at MacIntyre’s project. 

In the sixth chapter, “MacIntyre’s Political Philosophy,” Mark C. 
Murphy begins by establishing a parallel between MaclIntyre’s ap- 
proaches to moral and political thought. Just as moral philosophy seeks 
to give a foundation for the authority of morals, so does political philos- 
ophy seek to give a foundation for political authority. As the Enlighten- 
ment project failed in its attempt to establish such authority for morals, 
so has there been a parallel failure in the political realm. Murphy sets 
forth his understanding of MacIntyre’s critique of the modern state, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of MacIntyre’s political solution, namely, the no- 
tion of the common good as the normative concept of political practice. 
The chapter closes with two criticisms. First, Murphy wonders whether 
MacIntyre’s bleak description of the modern state can be countered suc- 
cessfully. Second, Murphy wonders whether MaclIntyre’s view that 
goods internal to a practice are unknowable to outsiders who do not 
participate in the practice might cause problems for the viability of 
MacIntyre’s conception of the practice of politics. 

In the seventh chapter, “MacIntyre’s Critique of Modernity,” Terry 
Pinkard attempts to rebut the charge that MacIntyre’s critique of moder- 
nity entails some kind of nostalgic or romantic return to the past. Al- 
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though MacIntyre often seems to glorify Athens and Catholic medieval 
Europe, his dissatisfaction with modernity springs from causes other 
than nostalgia, and Pinkard traces the influences of the critique through 
works by Karl Polanyi and Max Weber. MaclIntyre’s major criticism of 
modernity focuses on the failures of individualism. In the latter half of 
the article, Pinkard treats of such topics as reason and tradition. 

A particularly helpful addition to the essays in this volume is the sub- 
stantive bibliography that is divided into four sections. The first section 
presents in chronological order MacIntyre’s edited and authored books, 
and the second identifies the published articles and reviews by 
MacIntyre that are cited in the volume. The next section presents a 
valuable bibliography of books and articles about MacIntyre, and the fi- 
nal section lists other works cited in the volume. Alasdair MacIntyre 
will likely be read by all those interested in critical approaches to 
MacIntyre’s thought. The present reviewer would have liked to see a 
chapter specifically devoted to MacIntyre’s appropriations of Aquinas. 
In this respect, the volume can fruitfully be supplemented with Christo- 
pher S. Lutz’s recent study, Tradition in the Ethics of Alasdair 
Macintyre: Relativism, Thomism, and Philosophy (Lanham, Md.: 
Lexington Books, 2004).—M. V. Dougherty, Ohio Dominican Univer- 
sity. 


Rocca, Gregory. Speaking the Incomprehensible God. Washington, D.C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 2004. xxv + 412 pp. Cloth, 
$64.95—This is an exceptional achievement of comprehension and 
depth in elucidating and explaining positions, principles, and rationales 
of Aquinas in unfolding contexts. No staid effort to merely portray the 
doctrines of a great thinker of the past, it is rather a truly creative explo- 
ration that reveals how Aquinas’ insights might assist an ordered inte- 
gration of truths about the divine nature within differing speculative tra- 
ditions. 

The exposition’s main divisions are: (1) God the Incomprehensible 
and Negative Theology; (2) Analogy and the Web of Judgment; (8) Cru- 
cial Truths about God; (4) The Divine Names. The first section gives a 
distilled, excellent overview of negative theology in Hellenistic and Pa- 
tristic speculators, especially Deutero-Dionysius and John Damascene, 
who served as major sources for Aquinas (pp. 3-26). Aquinas’s under- 
standing of God as “supereminent darkness,” along with our “nonquiddi- 
tative knowledge of God” and the implications of God’s Infinity for 
“noncomprehensive knowledge of God” are detailed (pp. 28—48). Fi- 
nally, reflection is given to how Aquinas modulates negative concepts 
and judgments within different contexts (pp. 49-76). 

The second series of chapters delves into Aquinas's doctrine of anal- 
ogy as variable in terms of “referential multivocity” and reveals how the 
richness and flexibility of his doctrine were jeopardized by a tradition 
stemming mainly from Cajetan (pp. 77-134). A sensitive overview of 
what Aquinas truly implies in terms of the “unity and diversity of anal- 
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ogy as a web of predication” follows, with the heart of the matter being 
examined in chapter 7 wherein analogy is linked with the priority of ex- 
ercised relational judgment and concomitant refined conceptual content 
over directly abstracted concepts (pp. 135-98). The implications of this 
are enormous, and they offer fruitful possibilities for further develop- 
ment. 

While the two chapters comprising the third major section on truths 
about God might have appeared at the beginning of the exposition, there 
is no unevenness in Rocca’s analyses. Chapter 8 offers a meticulous ex- 
amination of how Aquinas’s understanding of the demonstration of the 
existence of God as Ipsum Esse and Creator integrates many of the 
deepest implications of Aristotle’s doctrines concerning God, and more 
remotely Plato’s as well (pp. 199-254). Detailed reflection is given to 
what is implied in a plenary notion of creation ex nihilo and to 
Aquinas’s concession that Aristotle and others arrived at a universal 
cause of being, with the author concluding that “Aristotle never taught a 
philosophy of creation, nor did he even possess the proper principles 
from which he might have deduced it. Instead, Thomas has completely 
transformed Aristotle’s ‘principle of motion’ into the ‘bestower of be- 
ing” (pp. 224-31, esp. 229, n. 48). Chapter 9 superbly portrays how the 
inference that God is infinite, the pure and perfect act of subsistent be- 
ing serves as a catalyst to acknowledge God as the transcendent, imma- 
nent, Creator/Conserver of a Universe made to be from nothing, and un- 
derstand why the diversity of beings that are made to be are both similar 
to and dissimilar from their Cause (pp. 255-90). 

The last major section is comprised of two chapters that offer a pene- 
trating exposition of Aquinas’s theory of names and their capacity to 
designate God, whether properly or metaphorically. Chapter 10 offers 
an overview of Thomas’s taxonomy of divine names by articulating how 
distinct referents derived from creatures, which include Qui est, con- 
trast with God’s revealed proper designation, Tetragrammaton, thus 
permitting distinct senses of primacy and dependency among divine 
predications (pp. 291-333). The final chapter elaborates on why this 
taxonomy of designations rooted within judgments that apprehend the 
esse verum of what is signified, whether derived from created effects or 
via intelligible communication of the divine nature itself, leave the cre- 
ated understanding veiled. Such is particularly true of abstractive con- 
cepts directly attained from cognition of creatures, but limitation re- 
mains even with the potentially unlimited capacity to deepen 
comprehension of what is implied in notions purified by reflexive judg- 
ments intimately connoting the act of being. To illustrate this, Rocca 
gives a close examination of various applications by Aquinas of the dis- 
tinction between that which is signified and the manner of signifying to 
illustrate the bond between judging and abstracting within human un- 
derstanding and how such affects signification of the “modelessness” of 
the divine nature (pp. 334-52). 

That this work is the fruit of long meditation is evidenced by nuanced 
surveys of primary and secondary literature on every relevant issue pre- 
sented, often including a virtually exhaustive inventory of every impor- 
tant interpretive position on subsidiary questions. Equally remarkable 
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are the author’s advertencies to Aquinas’s flexible applications of no- 
tions, such as apprehensio in its strict and broad senses, when showing 
how unified intellectual acts are the basis for all predication, including 
the analogical (pp. 127 and 166-73). Thus “when Aquinas describes mul- 
tivocal analogy as a mean between univocity and equivocity, he is obvi- 
ously taking equivocity in its strict or pure sense, for equivocity broadly 
taken is the same as multivocal analogy,” a description that seems to co- 
incide with an explanation of J. Owens mentioned earlier that was al- 
leged to be ambiguous (pp. 107, n. 46 and 128). Aquinas’s confirmation 
that “various things concerning God and creatures are said to be ‘of one 
ratio’ that is analogical,” therefore, applies to matters accessible to 
philosophical inference, such as between God’s knowledge and ours, as 
well as to matters only accessible through assent to Revelation, such as 
Christ’s eternal and temporal nativity, or the eternal intra-Trinitarian 
procession of the Holy Spirit in the justified (pp. 146-7). 

Analogical certitude attained between assent to God’s revelation and 
that of operative first principles within all intellective reasoning is im- 
plied in the fact that “everything pertaining to God not capable of ratio- 
nal demonstration (e.g.: Trinity, Incarnation, loss of original justice, sac- 
raments, eschatology) . . . is an essential truth of faith; but the truth 
about God that exceeds the intellect of only this or that person, but in 
principle is provable, is an accidental truth of faith” (pp. 231-2). Thus 
the “sublime truth” of the creative-conserving intimacy of divine infinite 
act, devoid of both motion and potency, with the being of any thing di- 
verse from that infinite simplicity is a demonstrable truth. Minimally, 
tacit assent to such must be presupposed for any profound fulfillment of 
the natural virtue of religion. And even more is implied by belief in di- 
vine revelation, since “the church cannot really worship God unless it is 
somehow able to know that God and somehow able to speak to and 
about that God, while at the same time the church cannot worship the 
real God unless it worships the incomprehensible God” (p. 353).— 
Michael Ewbank, Seminary of the Fraternity of St. Peter. 


RYN, Claes G. America the Virtuous: the Crisis of Democracy and the Quest 
for Empire. New Brunswick: Transaction Publishers, 2003. xiii + 221 
pp. Cloth, $34.95—In America the Virtuous Claes G. Ryn alerts us to the 
danger of an imperialistic universalism, whose advocates he designates 
“neo-Jacobins” after their kinship to the French Jacobins, who wished 
to spread their gospel of equality to all of Europe; similarly, the neo- 
Jacobins wish to impose their utopian ideals of equality, democracy, 
and capitalism upon the whole world by means of the military might of 
the United States. Since the neo-Jacobins believe in one set of values 
that apply to all human beings, they propose to bring this good to others, 
whether they want it or not, through a centralized government, and they 
propose to bring it to the whole world through the United States, that 
nation which most perfectly realizes their ideal. 
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As aremedy, Ryn does not prescribe moral relativism but a new moral 
realism, which Ryn takes to be the ancient realism. It is not so much the 
neo-Jacobins’ belief in universal moral values that is problematic—al- 
though Ryn attacks the content of their realism—but their manner of 
promoting it. Ryn suggests, instead, a bottom-up approach, in which we 
all seek to attain the human good in ourselves, our families, and our 
communities, and in which we seek to recognize the diverse realization 
of the good in other individuals, societies, and cultures; diversity is the 
best means of accomplishing the human good, which can be achieved 
not through any governmental program but only through personal self- 
control and humility. In contrast to this personal virtue, the neo- 
Jacobins promote a virtue of advocating the right causes. 

Ryn’s target is elusive, for he repeatedly insists that many individuals 
have some features of neo-Jacobinism but lack others, and he suggests 
that the neo-Jacobins follow a Straussian policy of duplicity, so that 
their true beliefs may be difficult to identify. Ryn is attacking no straw- 
man, however, but a real and potent foe, realized at the very least in 
such contemporary commentators as William Kristol. One of the limita- 
tions of his book, unfortunately, is that it borders between political the- 
ory and political commentary. As a work in political theory, Ryn’s book 
is insightful; as a commentary on the current political predicament, it is 
inadequate and may leave the impression that Ryn is a conspiracy theo- 
rist. Ryn’s real target is not the new Jacobins but neo-Jacobinism. He 
seeks to uncover and analyze the theory; the theorists must be men- 
tioned, and they are, but Ryn puts no great effort in pinning the theory to 
their words, or in showing that they have the extensive influence Ryn 
claims they have. 

The most interesting chapters in America the Virtuous are those in 
which Ryn analyzes diverse uses of common terms such as democracy 
and capitalism. He contrasts constitutional democracy to plebiscitary 
democracy. The former, not trusting the judgment of the majority, sets 
up safeguards against public opinion and has quasi-aristocratic ideals, 
demanding an electorate of at least above average moral standards; it is 
decentralized, relying upon self-government primarily at the local level. 
Plebiscitary democracy, in contrast, imposes majority rule from a cen- 
tralized power; trusting the judgment of the majority, it has no need to 
engender virtues such as self-control and humility. Capitalism is equally 
dichotomous. One version disrupts traditional society and unhinges cul- 
tural restraints, letting merely economic considerations dominate soci- 
ety, so that producers cater to consumers’ demands. The other is decen- 
tralized, group oriented, and depends upon moral discipline; one cannot 
come to the market without first having been reared in virtues, such as 
honesty and moderation, by family and local communities. Most inter- 
esting of all is Ryn’s analysis of equality, the highest ideal of neo- 
Jacobins but a humanly impossible ideal. Inevitably, says Ryn, some 
form of elites will guide society. In its need to set a standard for its 
members, every society must place some individuals above others. 

The most refreshing aspect of America the Virtuous is Ryn’s unflag- 
ging realism, his recognition that individuals are formed through tradi- 
tions in society, that ideals such as equality are realized only through 
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some concrete culture with its own heroes, myths, and rituals. He pro- 
vides no easy solution. No law or set of Jaws can solve our problems; 
rather, the mind of the American people must be transformed over time, 
not in a single generation or perhaps even two. The elites who most 
forcibly guide our society are not our lawmakers but our music produc- 
ers, our Scriptwriters, and our news anchormen. In a chapter entitled 
“Democracy in Peril,” Ryn portrays the decay of our civilization: “Law- 
lessness and permissiveness are everywhere. Crime and shadiness are 
epidemic.” The neo-Jacobins are feeding off this disorder to promote 
their agenda. They seek a quick fix from above—or, Ryn intimates, they 
seek their own advancement—when what is needed is the arduous 
work of personal virtue, which can be achieved only through decentral- 
ized groups.—Steven J. Jensen, University of Mary. 


SOLOMON, Robert C. and David Sherman, Editors. The Blackwell Guide to 
Continental Philosophy. Malden, Massachusetts: Blackwell, 2008. vii + 
345 pp. Cloth, $73.95; paper, $34.95—This useful, introductory guide to 
Continental philosophy is another fine volume within the Blackwell 
Philosophy Guides series, whose editor is Steven M. Cahn. Robert 
Solomon teaches business and philosophy at the University of Texas at 
Austin, and David Sherman teaches philosophy at the University of 
Montana—Missoula. 

A book like this is difficult—even offensive!—to summarize. To give 
a basic idea of its contents, however, I shall give a breakdown of the var- 
ious chapters: (1) “Hegel: The Phenomenology of Spirit” (S. Houlgate); 
(2) “Shopenhauer” (N. Carroll); (8) “Kierkegaard” (D. E. Cooper); (4) 
“Marx” (D. Kellner); (5) “Nietzsche” (R. Solomon); (6) “Husserl and 
Phenomenology” (S. D. Kelly); (7) “Heidegger” (J. Malpas); (8) “Sartre” 
(D. Sherman); (9) “Critical Theory” (D. Sherman); (10) “Habermas and 
Gadamer” (D. Ingram); (11) “Foucault” (R. Wicks); (12) “Derrida” (J. 
Coker); (18) “Postmodernism” (S. Best and D. Kellner); (14) “French 
Feminism” (M. B. Mader and K. Oliver). The chapters—some more than 
others—list helpful references for further reading, and there is a general 
index in the back. 

Robert Solomon does an admirable job of introducing the book, de- 
spite the fact that there is “no agreed upon group of philosophers who 
form the continental canon.” Indeed, there is plenty of diversity within 
Continental philosophy both in divergent ideas among various thinkers 
(simply compare Hegel and Kierkegaard!) and in the cross-section of 
thinkers not normally considered philosophers (social critics, sociolo- 
gists, literary theorists, political activists). And the title “Continental” is 
something of a misnomer, as thinkers within this tradition are predomi- 
nantly German and French. 

Given the space limitations, the editors Solomon and Sherman have 
done an excellent job of selecting the important topics and contributors 
under the “Continental philosophy” category. Those limitations have 
prompted them to be conservative rather than adventurous in their se- 
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lection. According to their lights, Continental philosophy began just be- 
fore the death of Kant, with Hegel’s “deconstruction” of Descartes. Up 
until the late 1960s, European philosophers such as Hegel and 
Heidegger were largely ignored. Through student demand, thinkers 
such as Camus and Sartre came to be increasingly taught in universities. 
After something of a decline in interest, Derrida and Foucault emerged 
as stars in the postmodern movement. Solomon expresses regret, how- 
ever, at the present rift between analytic and Continental philosophy, 
and rapprochement does not seem to be on the horizon. 

In the conclusion of the book, Solomon looks to what lies ahead. He 
expresses hope, not for some grand unified philosophy or philosophical 
system-building but for great understanding amid diversity. And “most 
appealing and most valuable” about Continental philosophy’s contribu- 
tion is its amazing interdisciplinary reach. 

I recommend this accessible, nicely nuanced volume by Solomon and 
Sherman as a useful textbook to introduce students to Continental 
thought; this book could be maximally utilized by supplemental read- 
ings from the various authors cited therein.—Paul Copan, Palm Beach 
Atlantic University. 


STRAWSON, P. F. Subject and Predicate in Logic and Grammar. Burlington: 
Ashgate Publishing Co., 2004. xiv + 118 pp. Paper, $29.95—Strawson 
aims in this work (1) to explain the foundation of the basic combination 
of subject and predicate on which logic rests and (2) to develop a more 
comprehensive view of subject and predicate in the light of the general 
notion of grammar. Goals (1) and (2) are addressed in parts 1 (the sub- 
ject in logic) and 2 (the subject in general), respectively. Though aim (2) 
might seem to be less plausible than (1) given the complexity and diver- 
sity of the grammars of natural languages, nevertheless, since all lan- 
guage-users share the same broad-based categories of thought about the 
world, any developed language will contain elements that fall under one 
of these categories. Here lies the link between (1) and (2). As in (1) the 
foundation of the subject-predicate duality in logic is the categorical dis- 
tinction between particular and universal in ontology and/or perceptual 
object and concept in epistemology, so in (2), given that same categori- 
cal duality, we should expect to find that all language-types share cer- 
tain basic structural features. We should even expect to find that some 
ways of satisfying some of the basic requirements of essential grammar 
in the various language-types are more natural to us than others. 

Chapter 1 reviews ways of distinguishing subjects and predicates for- 
mally. Sentences exemplifying “Fr,” “Fry,” “Fryz,” and so forth may 
contain more than one subject-term but not more than one predicate- 
term. Negation and compounding attach to predicates but not to sub- 
jects. Predicates are “true of” what subjects stand for but not vice versa. 
And subject-terms but not predicate-terms are admissible where vari- 
ables of quantification are admissible. Yet formal asymmetries do not 
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explain the subject-predicate duality but along with it demand explana- 
tion. The latter is in terms of the duality of a spatial-temporal particular 
and general concept which is necessarily involved in our thought about 
the world. For any concept in a given range, no particular which exem- 
plifies it can simultaneously exemplify its competitors. But no two par- 
ticulars are related such that one’s exemplifying a concept implies, for 
every concept, that the other one does not (p. 15). Further, a particu- 
lar’s exemplifying, say, “animal” is a necessary condition of its exempli- 
fying “fox,” but not conversely; and its exemplifying “animal” is a suffi- 
cient condition of its exemplifying “organism,” but not conversely. But 
no particulars are in one-way involvement relations in regard to all con- 
cepts the ranges of which they fall within (p. 16). 

Chapter 2 specifies the types of expression that can function as 
names, that is, as logical subject-expressions. Strawson extends sub- 
ject-expressions beyond the paradigm case of proper names for persons 
and places to include singular pronouns and definite descriptions. Both 
can function as names but do not always do so. Either treating all defi- 
nite descriptions as names or treating none of them as names falsely as- 
sumes that there is but one way of fitting discourse into the framework 
of logic (p. 53). Yet he rejects Geach’s proposal that subject-terms are 
extended to include some (but not all) nonsingular terms or general 
names in general propositions. That fails to distinguish general proposi- 
tions that belong to that class from those that do not (p. 58). 

Chapter 3 addresses (2) (above) which involves specifying language- 
types and deducing from each type grammatical requirements which the 
rules of any language of that type must satisfy if it is to allow the framing 
of sentences with the specified type of significance. These requirements 
for rule-formation comprise the essential grammar of the type. A lan- 
guage-type is devised by (a) specifying the semantic types of elements 
(words) which a language of the type contains and (b) specifying func- 
tionally significant combinations into which these elements may enter 
to form sentences (p. 63). From the specification of a language-type 
(stage-one) and the deduction of its essential grammar (stage-two) a 
perspicuous grammar for an imagined or model language can then be 
designed in two more stages. These are: choosing one way in which the 
essential grammar might be satisfied, that is, choosing among variable 
grammars, and finally (stage-four) setting out the rules of the chosen 
grammar (pp. 63-4). With this procedure for arriving at a perspicuous: 
grammar a priori, hope that it sheds light on the structure of actual lan- 
guages is realistic given the categories fundamental to human thinking 
in general. Strawson proffers sketches of increasingly richer language- 
types, expanding the range of subjects and predicates (pp. 67-81). 

Chapters 4 and 6 further broaden subject-phrases by removing restric- 
tions on them. Chapter 4 subsumes the function of individually identify- 
ing substantiation under substantiation in general. This allows for sen- 
tences expressing a proposition to the effect that a situation of the 
general type of, say, a dog chases a cat, without specifying a particular 
dog or cat (p. 83ff). Comparable with this generalization, chapter 5 
makes a final generalization subsuming substantiation under the still 
more general function of subjection-in-general (p. 103 and following) 
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which countenances universals, facts, and propositions as subject- 
phrases.—John Peterson, University of Rhode Island. 


VALLICELLA, William F. A Paradigm Theory of Existence: Onto-Theology 
Vindicated. Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 2002. xi + 281 pp. 
Cloth, $91.00—This book offers an extended argument that the exist- 
ence of contingent things is grounded in and hence accounted for by a 
paradigm existent, which is none other than existence itself—in effect, 
the ipsum esse subsistens of traditional philosophical theology. Much 
of the focus is on the nature of contingent existence, which the author 
contends is a genuine determination of real individuals, though not a 
property in the usual sense. This implies rejection of a number of other 
accounts of individual existence, which are refuted in detail in the first 
five chapters. Chapter 2 argues that existence is not a first-level prop- 
erty of things that have it; in particular, it is not a property that divides a 
realm of Meinongian objects into those that exist and those that do not. 
Chapter 3 is directed against theories according to which an entity and 
its existence are one and the same. These are rejected on the ground 
that they must either misrepresent contingent things as necessarily ex- 
isting or deny that contingent existence is anything at all, which violates 
our intuition that to say a contingent thing exists is to attribute some- 
thing to it, even if not an ordinary property. Chapter 4 is dedicated to 
showing that contingent existence is not a second-order property—that 
is, a property of properties. General statements of existence (“There are 
tame tigers”) may perhaps be understood as second-order statements 
about what properties are instantiated. Singular claims, however, can- 
not be understood in this way; for to treat a statement like “Socrates ex- 
ists” as second order commits us in the end to haecceities, which the au- 
thor rejects, as either violating the distinction between abstract and the 
particular, or committing us in turn to the identity of indiscernibles, 
which faces powerful objections. Finally, the view that individual exist- 
ence is a matter of being contained by some relevant domain is rejected 
in chapter 5 because, among other reasons, it leads to the manifestly 
false result that the maximum world, which contains all other existents, 
does not itself exist. 

The author’s own theory of contingent existence is developed mainly 
in chapters 6 and 7. At its heart is the claim that contingently existing in- 
dividuals are to be understood as concrete states of affairs or “facts” of 
the general form a’s being F. These are to be distinguished both from 
Fregean facts (that is, true propositions) and from the states of affairs 
postulated by Roderick Chisholm, both of which are abstract. By con- 
trast, these are concrete realities: on this view Socrates is actually a 
complex state of affairs whose constituents are the individual that is 
Socrates and the set of universals that characterize him. Metaphysics 
has need of such entities anyway, the author argues, as truth-makers for 
propositions. They also make possible an account of contingent 
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existence as a genuine feature of contingent entities, though not a first 
order property of them. Rather, says the author, the existence of ordi- 
nary individuals is simply the contingent unity of their constituents— 
something we must postulate, since Socrates is clearly more than just 
the sum of his constituents. So the existence of Socrates is just the 
unity of the individual and properties out of which he is constituted; the 
nonexistence of Pegasus, by contrast, is just the absence of such a unity 
in his case. Fhe author proceeds to argue that the existence (that is, 
unity) of the state of affairs that is any contingent individual can only be 
accounted for in terms of the action of an external unifier. This too in- 
volves rejecting a number of alternatives, perhaps most saliently theo- 
ries that treat concrete states of affairs as ontologically basic and their 
“constituents” as mere abstractions from them. This view is rejected on 
the ground that it makes the unity (existence) of a fact necessary to it, 
whereas in order to ground contingent truths, concrete states of affairs 
must exist contingently. Accordingly, there is no accounting for the 
unity of individuals except in terms of an external unifier, a paradigm 
existent that the author argues in the final chapter has the character of a 
transcendent spiritual agent. 

There are, to be sure, troubling aspects to this theory. One concerns 
the entities it treats as composing concrete individuals. The author ar- 
gues, plausibly, that if the existence of the individual is to be explained 
via the unity of its components, those components must have indepeén- 
dent reality. In the case of the properties, this leads simply to the famil- 
iar though debated position that universals have an existence transcend- 
ing the individuals they characterize. In the case of the constituent 
“individual” the situation is more difficult, in that the author rejects bare 


‘particulars and instead speaks of the individual component of Socrates 


as a mere potentiality for determination by properties, something that 
has “being” but not existence—a claim with an odd ring, especially in 
view of the author’s rejection of Meinongianism. Equally disturbing is 
the identification of individual existence with the unity of a concrete in- 
dividual’s constituents. The author holds (p. 160) that it is natural to 
take such a view once we begin to treat ordinary individuals as concrete 
states of affairs. Granting, however, that an individual cannot exist un- 
less its essential components are unified, one may wonder whether to 
speak of their unity is to capture the shear “thereness” we associate 


. with existence, not to mention the fact that this identification seems to 


make the argument for an external unifier a little too easy. 

Difficulties notwithstanding, however, this is a very useful book in- 
deed. The ground covered is immense. The author’s knowledge of the 
past century and a half of philosophizing about the problem of existence 
is encyclopedic, and his arguments are incisive, to the point, and almost 
always persuasive. In short, this volume belongs on the reading list of 
anyone interested in these issues. One could hardly fail to learn from 
it—Hugh J. McCann, Texas A&M University. 
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WATTS, Michael. Kierkegaard. Oxford, England: Oneworld, 2003. xiii + 226 
pp. Paper, $17.95—From the first moments of perusal I felt quite certain 
that Watts’s study, by virtue of its limpid prose and the serene self-assur- 
ance of its style, would be a reader’s delight, and so it was! Unlike so 
many books that merely shuffle around Kierkegaard, seeming to convey 
knowledge of the daedal structure of his art, Watts’ sure-footed ap- 
proach avoids any form of circumlocution or sciolism. Instead, his pre- 
sentation of Kierkegaard’s thought is crystalline, concise, and compel- 
ling. 

- There is a sound reason for this effort at clarity. From the outset, 
Watts points out that the primary purpose of his book is to make 
“Kierkegaard’s work accessible to the complete beginner. It also tries 
... to present a variety of alternative possible interpretations of his text, 
in an effort to avoid the error . . . of presenting a neatly packaged, unam- 
biguous interpretation of his work that would clearly sabotage 
Kierkegaard’s wish for readers to discover the truth for themselves” (p. 
9). Without doubt, the task Watts sets for himself is a difficult one, espe- 
cially because, as he himself notes, it is practically impossible to treat 
Kierkegaard’s thought in a simple, straightforward way. The corpus, in 
other words, defies disambiguation. Nevertheless, to his credit, Watts 
succeeds in his main endeavor: to present Kierkegaard within the reach 
of the beginner. 

There are, besides an ample Introduction, ten chapters: 1. A Concise 
Summary of Kierkegaard’s Life; 2. How to Read Kierkegaard—Irony, 
Parable and Other Indirect Communication; 3. Objective and Subjective 
Truth and Faith; 4. The Key Themes of Fear and Trembling; 5. 
Kierkegaard’s Attack on Hegel’s Philosophy; 6. Kierkegaard’s Attack on 
“Counterfeit Christianity”; 7. The Concept of Anxiety; 8. Despair—the 
Fatal Sickness; 9. The Three Spheres of Human Existence (Aesthetic / 
Ethical / Religious); 10. Death. 

Although all the chapters are equally relevant and understandably 
serve the purpose of the book, chapters 4, 7, and 10, in particular caught 
my attention by the singularity of their analyses, where depth of insight 
and perspicuity of argument combine to form a wholesome presenta- 
tion. Watts indicates that Kierkegaard was accurate in his prophecy: 
“Once I am dead, Fear and Trembling alorie will be enough for an im- 
perishable name as an author. Then it will be read, translated into for- 
eign languages as well” (p. 97). Accordingly, with unusual gusto, inten- 
sity, and probing, Watts explores the rich text of Fear and Trembling, 
devoting to this chapter the most space on a thematic issue. The only 
other chapter that barely surpasses it in length is “A Concise Summary 
of Kierkegaard’s Life.” While the following observation is not explicitly 
stated by Watts, it is often overlooked that despite the ticklish catchi- 
ness of the phrase “the teleological suspension of the ethical,” Fear and 
Trembling is not concerned with ethics as such; rather, it features the 
creative self-conquest of Abraham in prefiguring Jesus Christ as the Son 
of Man. Put in a different way, the reality to which Abraham’s faith is 
dynamically attuned is diametrically opposed to the earthly reality that 
is commensurate with ethics. Ethics deals with the individual as a being 
of nature, and attempts to adjust the person’s conduct in accordance 
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with the laws of nature. In treating Abraham, however, Kierkegaard inti- 
mates the reality which is the subject of revelation; and what revelation 
essentially does is to cancel every form of human construction, ethics 
included. As Watts points out, Johannes de Silentio, writing from an 
ethical standpoint, “clearly recognizes the limitations of this mode of 
consciousness and is fascinated by the concept of faith even though he 
himself does not possess the quality” (p. 101). 

The merit of the chapter on anxiety is Watts’s ability to expound so 
complex a concept in so pellucid and felicitous a manner. Not only does 
he succeed in explicating the psychological import of “original sin,” but 
he also manages—to the benefit of the beginner—to connect “the fall” 
to the notions of selfhood, freedom, and salvation. Although the over- 
arching theme of The Concept of Anxiety is original sin, the keystone 
concept is anxiety. To this end, “Kierkegaard uses the context of the 
Genesis story as a backdrop to his discussion of anxiety, and the nature 
of freedom in relation to the idea of sin, because he observed structural 
similarities between the questions of how sin first arises and how free- 
dom first arises” (p. 157). For this reason, Kierkegaard, regarding the 
Genesis story as a mythical version of individual human development, 
reconstructs Adam’s mental state before the fall. 

The enigma of death, in the guise of both inevitability and possibility, 
resonates in the corpus. When death is viewed from the third-person 
standpoint, it appears inevitable. When it is regarded from the first-per- 
son viewpoint, it becomes a constant possibility: at any moment I may 
die. The point that Kierkegaard tries to make is that death, when con- 
strued as a possibility, allows for an existential urgency, indeed, lends 
life a meaning that would otherwise be unavailable. According to Watts, 
Kierkegaard holds that “the meaning of death is a subjective truth and 
therefore it can only be grasped subjectively, whereas most people pos- 
sess only an objective understanding of their mortality—they view their 
death in a detached manner as something outside of them, that will hap- 
pen to them one day, in their future” (p. 206). The awareness of death is 
intricately associated with the notion of selfhood. To the extent that 
death is an oxymoron—at once uncertain and certain—it can help in de- 
termining what manner of life I want to lead or what kind of person I 
want to be. Since all of my possibilities will definitely expire at the mo- 
ment of my death, I make sure that my life has been worth living. Since 
there is no telling when I shall retire from this world, I must attempt 
“(t)o achieve genuine individuality, to live as my true self” (p. 209). To 
be sure, because in the deepest adytum of my being I feel “that each mo- 
ment may be my last, this frees me from the pettiness and the pressure 
to live as others expect me to live” (p. 210). 

At this juncture, the reader needs to be reminded that there is more to 
Watts’s book than I have indicated. Practically every chapter teems 
with themes that characterize Kierkegaard’s thought. For my part, the 
main merit of this book is that in it Michael Watts has succeeded in pre- 
senting the nuanced and multilayered thought of Kierkegaard in a very 
readable manner.—Roy Martinez, Spelman College, Atlanta. 
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WEST, Henry R. An Introduction to Mill’s Utilitarian Ethics. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2004. xi + 216 pp. Cloth, $55.00; paper, 
$19.99—This is a splendid book. A valuable contribution to Mill scholar- 
ship in its own right, it should be especially useful to students both for 
the clarity of its exegesis and commentary and for the introductory 
chapters on Mill’s life and his critique of a priori ethical theories. In the 
remaining five chapters, with ample attention to Mill’s critics, West ar- 
gues as follows: (2) that Mill is correct to claim that on the point of their 
qualitative differences, some pleasures are superior to others; (b) that 
Mill is neither an act- nor a rule-utilitarian; (c) that Mill, rejecting 
Bentham’s strict psychological egoism, offers a much improved account 
of moral motivation; (d) that, when properly understood, Mill’s proof of 
utility is quite plausible; (e) that Mill has a good response to the charge 
that utilitarianism does not take seriously the separateness of persons. 

Convincing as West is on many topics, I have a few misgivings. Two 
concern (a) and (c). First, Mill’s account of conscience and, more gen- 
erally, motivation sits uneasily with his proof of utility. If, following 
West, we agree that Mill’s proof should determine our intellect to give 
assent to the doctrine of utility, we should agree at once that every ratio- 
nal agent has an agent-neutral, normative reason for acting. But on 
Mill’s view, all motivating reasons are agent-relative. Accordingly, even 
in the ideal case of the agent whose motivational structure is perfectly 
aligned with the utilitarianly ideal standard of right conduct (whatever 
this might be), the normative reasons established by the proof remain 
forever motivationally out of reach. West does not attend to this worry- 
ing feature of Mill’s theory. 

Concerning Mill’s qualitative hedonism, West has an ingenious pro- 
posal. The evidence that pleasures associated with the use of the higher 
human faculties are superior in kind to other pleasures is that those who 
know both kinds prefer the former. “No intelligent human being would 
consent to be a fool,” writes Mill, “no person of feeling and conscience 
would be selfish and base even though they should be persuaded that 
the fool... or the rascal is better satisfied with his lot than they are with 
theirs.” To explain the preference, Mill refers to the sense of dignity, 
which in one degree or another all human beings possess “and which is 
so essential a part of the happiness of those in whom it is strong, that 
nothing which conflicts with it could be, otherwise than momentarily, 
an object of desire to them” (p. 50). Critics argue that this appeal to dig- 
nity is an appeal to a criterion of value other than pleasure (pp. 69-71). 
West meets this challenge head on. On some accounts, of course, an ap- 
peal to dignity is an appeal to a value that is not commensurable with 
the value of any pleasure. But it is a basic feature of utilitarianism that 
all noninstrumental values are commensurable, even if some are qualita- 
tively superior to others. So it had better be the case that the appeal to 
dignity does not illicitly introduce some other intrinsic value. West 
seeks to show how this can be. He distinguishes between first- and sec- 
ond-order pleasures. Take the example of moral feeling, which is a kind 
of first-order pleasure, different in quality from, say, sexual gratification. 
Being pleased by one’s own moral feelings is a second-order pleasure. 
Second-order pleasures (and second-order pains) arise from comparing 
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a first-order pleasure (taken in some object or activity) with one’s self- 
image. If indulging a first-order pleasure in some activity is accompa- 
nied by a second-order pain, then we may say that the former is beneath 
our dignity: “If one has a self-image that gives pleasure when one is en- 
gaged in exercise of the higher faculties, then, in addition to the ‘first-or- 
der’ pleasure of exercising the mind, of aesthetic appreciation, of social 
feelings or moral sentiment, there is the ‘second-order pleasure of 
thinking of oneself as having those thoughts or feelings. ... When first- 
and second-order pleasures and pains are combined in a total experi- 
ence, the quality (and the quantity) of the pleasure of the total experi- 
ence is different from consideration of the quality (and quantity) of the 
first-order pleasure alone” (p. 67). 

On this proposal, superiority of some pleasure is a function of how 
first-order feelings comport with one’s self-image. This may be a good 
start in answering the critic, but I think West owes us a more detailed 
explanation of how a self-image that will yield the desired outcome can 
itself be constructed on strictly hedonistic terms.—John Marshall, 
University of Virginia. 


WHITE, Michael J. Political Philosophy: An Historical Introduction. 
Oxford: Oneworld Publications, 2003. viii + 265 pp. Paper, $19.95— 
Michael J. White has written less of a traditional textbook on the history 
of political philosophy than an extended essay on the fate of “normative 
anthropology” in Western thought. For White, political philosophy pre- 
scribes and judges political authority, legitimacy, distributive justice, 
freedom, and other phenomena with a conception of what it means to 
be human, or what Aristotle referred to as the human work (ergon). His 
narrative examines the connection between normative anthropology 
and political prescription (and judgment) in thinkers including 
Protagoras, Plato, Aristotle, New Testament and early Christian writers, 
Augustine, Aquinas, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Marx, and Rawls. His 
treatment of Christian sources, covering two chapters, is more exhaus- 
tive than most books of this kind. Key figures left out include the medi- 
eval Muslims, Xenophon, Marsilius of Padua, Machiavelli, Nietzsche, 
Heidegger, and various twentieth century liberals and nonliberals. How- 
ever, the author’s intent is only to treat thosé thinkers whose normative 
anthropology plays what he judges a key role in shaping and sustaining 
our contemporary attitude toward such questions. In his view, the 
Greeks (and Aquinas) provide a rigorous normative anthropology, the 
seventeenth-century contractarians (Hobbes and Locke) provide a re- 
ductionist account, Rousseau and Marx provide a reductionist account 
in rejecting Hobbes and Locke, and Rawls asserts his own version while 
claiming to remove it as a consideration of political philosophy. Echo- 
ing Alasdair MacIntyre, he concludes that the history of political philos- 
ophy ends in the partisan and sectarian strife of multiple perspectives 
that have little possibility of transcending their own parochial view- 
points toward a universally applicable normative anthropology. 
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White provides useful summaries of selected political philosophers 
that focus on the relationship between normative anthropology in their 
thought. His two chapters on Christian sources, which cover the Gospel 
writers, Paul (with reference to the Stoics), Eusebius, Orosius, in addi- 
tion to Augustine and Aquinas, deserve close attention for the crucial 
role these thinkers have played in shaping our contemporary world. 
Christianity’s major contribution was to extend the human work beyond 
politics into eternal life and to view the human work as bestowed by 
God. Augustine provided the first systemic account of politics under the 
new dispensation. White provides a traditional interpretation of August- 
ine’s attitude toward politics as seeking minimal peace and dismissing 
civic and even natural virtue as prideful. White usefully distinguishes 
Augustine’s pragmatic minimalist attitude toward politics from recent 
attempts to enlist him in liberalism’s principled political minimalism. 
However, his pragmatic minimalist approach fits uneasily with his view 
that Christianity actually provides a stronger basis for patriotism than 
paganism to the point where he seems to overestimate the power of law 
(p. 85-7). These contradictions stem ultimately from Augustine’s view 
that the natural and preternatural are discontinuous (p. 78), which at 
times leads White to overemphasize the degree to which Augustine 
thought Christians could draw upon infused grace to practice virtue 
without the assistance of the law. Indeed, White overlooks the degree 
to which members of the city of God can identify themselves as such, 
and the degree to which they need to consider, as if in a mirror, candi- 
dates of the earthly city to prod them to perfection. One reason for 
these oversights is that he commits the common error of reading Augus- 
tine too flatly, and overlooking the subtle ways that his antipolitical du- 
alist rhetoric (for example, city of God/earthly city) turns in on itself to 
lead the reader into deeper reflection about the pragmatic interrelations 
between mystical cities. Because White has his eye on the way thinkers 
of the past help shape our own world, it is surprising that he overlooks 
the relationship between the moral and spiritual autonomy that he sees 
members of the city of God possessing, and the self-righteous myth of 
moral autonomy of our own time. 

This book is recommended for advanced undergraduates who have 
been exposed to some political philosophy, and whose professors are 
sympathetic to Alasdair MacIntyre’s account of the moral virtues in the 
modem world and wish to consider that argument in a political light. 
White provides somewhat of an application of MacIntyre’s account by 
alerting the reader to “normative anthropology” without indicating why 
this Aristotelian/Thomistic account is compelling. One would have to 
consider MaclIntyre’s own work to take this step, as well as other recon- 
structions of classical and medieval political thought, including Strauss, 
Voegelin, Simon, or Maritain. Unfortunately, White is unclear whether 
indeed he finds this account compelling, as he concludes by stating that 
the role for political philosophy is “to become clearer about one’s com- 
mitments and principles and their consequences” (p. 226), which differs 
from determining whether or not one's position is true. Clarity about 
one’s position and its commitments presumably promotes responsibil- 
ity, as knowing “when one must ‘go to the mat’ politically.” Clarity and 
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responsibility, not truth, are the marks more of Weberian political 
thought than Aristotelian. While he correctly observes the political 
moderation of premodern thought, he neglects the philosophical im- 
moderation that sustained their political moderation. One wishes the 
author were more daring in his presentation of normative anthropology 
and political philosophy.—John von Heyking, University of Lethbridge. 


Wozniuk, Vladimir, Editor and Translator. The Heart of Reality: Essays on 
Beauty, Love and Ethics by V. S. Soloviev. Notre Dame, Indiana: Notre 
Dame University Press, 2003. viii + 244 pp. Cloth, $45.00—Vladimir 
Soloviev (1853-1900) should probably not be described as a philosopher 
or theologian of the highest rank. However his importance in the intel- 
lectual history of Russia and of Eastern Orthodoxy in general is peer- 
less. This fact is now slowly beginning to seep into Western scholar- 
ship. He was and remains relevant and interesting as a formidable 
animator, a man of enormously diverse interests, and a genuine ecumen- 
icist. Without him the Russian theological school in twentieth century 
France (Bulgakov, Lossky, Evdokimov, and so many others) would not 
have been possible. Moreover, the curious debate about his repeated 
conversions and reconversions (it is still less than clear whether he died 
a Catholic or an Orthodox) and his strongly pro-Jewish essays contrib- 
ute to this interest. 

The present anthology is right on target in emphasizing that the cen- 
trality of aesthetics and its close interconnection with religion were ar- 
guably Soloviev’s most substantial contribution to philosophy and theol- 
ogy. Nevertheless, the selection remains curious and somewhat 
unbalanced. Wozniuk decided to include Soloviev’s highly significant 
and original “The Meaning of Love” (1892—1894; later in book form), a 
convoluted argument in favor of the high standing of sexual eroticism in 
the human approach to Divinity. It is undoubtedly an important piece, 
and one well worth pondering over, but it does not quite fit into a collec- 
tion that is primarily aesthetic. What is more, the anthologist included a 
good number of pieces of literary criticism by Soloviev. Now, the latter 
was no literary critic, and in fact his judgment on literary criticism was 
shaky, as shown by one essay included here, in which Soloviev praises 
Chernishevsky, one of the more unpleasant figures of the neo-Hegelian 
left in mid-nineteenth century Russia. It is possible that some of the lit- 
erary-critical essays included in Wozniuk’s collection might be margin- 
ally interesting, but only after the main lines and concepts of Soloviev’s 
thinking (anti-modernism, “Sophia,” theoandrism and others) are better 
known by the Western intellectual readership; the readers might find 
some valuable qualifications and details for understanding these main 
foci in them. 

Fortunately the anthology contains at least two highly important, 
readable, and intelligent texts. One is “Beauty in Nature” (pp. 29-66), 
the other “The Universal Meaning of Art” (pp. 67-82). The first is some- 
what more technical, the second more philosophical. In the first of 
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these two essays, Soloviev recapitulates, in a sense, the demonstrations 
made ever since Chateaubriand and Bernardin de Saint-Pierre (and per- 
haps even earlier) regarding the goodness and splendor of Creation and 
paves the way to the “argument by design” (that is, the modern variant 
of the teleological argument for the existence of God, an argument that 
had seemed discarded already during later Scholasticism, and certainly 
in the “Age of Reason”). However, unlike his predecessors, Soloviev 
tries to condense and to organize theoretically the substance of the ar- 
gument. He does so by joining the battle around the much-vexed issue 
of “natural beauty” which was hotly debated in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century: can we apply aesthetic categories merely to man- 
made, civilizational, “constructed” products, or are they applicable to 
natural values and realities also? Clearly, Soloviev supports the latter 
party. His arguments are not entirely convincing, but, at least within the 
Neo-Platonic tradition, they have plausibility. He sets up a number of 
criteria, with an ultimate emphasis on “the transformation of matter 
through the embodiment in it of another, supra-material principle” (p. 
36)—the diamond would be here a good example. Light, coherence, the 
balance between silence and sound, harmonic growth are signifiers of 
“all-unity” and of the exertions of the force that Soloviev variously de- 
scribes as “universal Artist” or “cosmic Architect.” Certain similarities 
with St. Thomas’s views are worth noting. 

The same principles prove serviceable when applied to art as a whole 
in the other essay mentioned above. “The highest task of art is the per- 
fected incarnation of . . . spiritual fullness in our reality, a realization in 
it of absolute beauty, or the creation of a universal spiritual organism” 
(p. 75). This might be said to be the starting point that ultimately leads 
to an actual definition of “real art”: “every tangible representation of any 
object and phenomenon from the point of view of its final, definitive sta- 
tus, or in the light of the world to come, is artistic work” (p. 76). 

Soloviev’s theory of art does not repudiate the Kantian tradition of 
disinterestedness, but it insists that this gratuitousness ought to be seen 
in the light of freedom and in its analogy to the absolute. Simply put, 
Soloviev is convinced that without an explicit reference to the Divine, 
any aesthetic must remain incomplete. This places the Russian thinker 
in the vicinity of more recent Catholic theologians, such as Hans Urs 
von Balthasar or Jacques Maritain. 

The Wozniuk volume, despite a number of drawbacks, is a meritori- 
ous increase of our awareness of this significant thinker.—Virgil 
Nemoianu, Catholic University of America. 


ZACKARIASSON, Ulf. Forces by Which We Live: Religion and Religious 
Experience from the Perspective of a Pragmatic Philosophical 
Anthropology. Studia Philosophiae Religionis, 21, series editors 
Catharina Stenqvist and Eberhard Hermann. Uppsala, Sweden: 
Almqvist and Wiksell International, 2002. 254 pp. Paper, $63.00—A 
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dissertation in philosophy of religion for the degree of Doctor of Theol- 
ogy at Uppsala University, this book is well-informed and carefully rea- 
soned. Its approach is original, and it contains numerous insightful ob- 
servations and arguments. The book defends three central theses. The 
first is that philosophical interpretations of religion are profoundly af- 
fected by the different “philosophical anthropologies” that lie behind 
and inform them. Zackariasson notes that these anthropologies are of- 
ten unconsciously assumed by philosophers rather than being subjected 
to their conscious scrutiny. The second thesis is that a pragmatic an- 
thropology provides a promising route to interpreting and understand- 
ing religious phenomena (particularly those of theistic religions) and to 
securing the distinctive goods of religion. The third thesis is that a prag- 
matic anthropology is a much more useful and illuminating way of ana- 
lyzing and defending key claims in theistic religions than is the approach 
of most philosophy of religion in the West today. 

Zackaraisson defines a philosophical anthropology as “a picture of 
the human subject that orients our ways of thinking philosophically 
about the human being and human phenomena. It directs philosophical 
practice, and influences the conclusions” that philosophers will reach 
(p. 64). A pragmatic philosophical anthropology is one that broadly con- 
curs with the epistemological, axiological, and metaphysical outlooks of 
such classic pragmatist philosophers as William James, John Dewey, 
and George Herbert Mead. The distinctive goods of religion that philos- 
ophy of religion should seek to secure amount, for Zackarriason, to 
“making our view of life into a response to life which is adequate, direct- 
ing, and integrating. Religion offers resolution where a previously expe- 
rienced tension is overcome. The result is a more adequate view of life, 
and a more significant life” (p. 144). He develops his own version of 
Nelson Goodman’s and John Rawl’s notion of a “reflective equilibrium” 
in seeking to flesh out this general conception of the goods of religion. 

Zackariasson draws upon the thought of Martin Riesbrodt to identify 
three core assumptions without which he does not think theistic reli- 
gious practices would make much sense: “(1) There exist superhuman 
personal or impersonal powers. (2) These powers control dimensions 
of human life not controllable by ordinary people. (3) We can gain ac- 
cess to these powers” (p. 144). These assumptions are shared, he ar- 
gues, with the prevalent philosophy of religion. But the reality of God, a 
proposition implicit for theists in these assumptions, is interpreted by 
Zackariasson in an importantly different way from the prevalent view of 
philosophy of religion. Instead of conceiving of belief in the existence 
of God as epistemological realists do and as current philosophers of reli- 
gion tend strongly to do, Zackariasson argues that we should construe it 
in terms of the definite differences such a belief makes in the lives of 
persons, and always within the contexts of interpretation and practice 
characterizing the outlooks and lives of persons. To say that something 
exists or is real only makes sense, he contends, by specification of the 
practice within which such an assertion is made. God can be said to be 
real, then, only from the perspective of a practice and in terms of the dif- 
ferences belief in God makes in persons’ lives. For Zackariasson, it is 
unintelligible to think of God as existing outside a context of interpreta- 
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tion or inquiry or as independent of specific human practices. This is, 
however, the concept of reference to God with which most philosophers 
of religion operate—at least in his view. 

Zackariasson is especially critical of philosophers of religion who try 
to argue for the existence of God on the basis of religious experience 
and by assuming a strong analogy with ordinary sensate experience. 
For one thing, he contends, the analogy is palpably weak; disanalogies 
between the two types of experience far outweigh the analogies. For 
another, the concept of reference assumed by such philosophers is mis- 
guided, as indicated above. Finally, he concludes that philosophers of 
religion such as William Alston present a version of the argument from 
religious experience that is circular and impervious to experiential dis- 
confirmation, and that undermines the putative analogy with ordinary 
sensate experience from which it begins. 

This brief review cannot do justice to the provocative depth and rich- 
ness of Zackariasson’s treatment of the differences between conven- 
tional philosophy of religion and a philosophy of religion deeply in- 
formed by a pragmatic outlook. However, it never became clear to this 
reader how the goods of religion are supposed by Zackariasson to be 
connected with or dependent upon belief in God, even when that belief 
is pragmatically conceived. It is possible to be intensely religious with- 
out believing in God. Moreover, it would seem that what he calls the 
distinctive goods of religion can be explored and made secure by per- 
sons of a purely secular, entirely nonreligious bent. He presents no spe- 
cific convincing arguments to the contrary.—Donald A. Crosby, 
Professor of Philosophy Emeritus, Colorado State University. 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 78, No. 3, Summer 2004 


Thomas Aquinas’s Commentary on the Ethics: Merely an 
Interpretation of Aristotle? CHRISTOPHER KACZOR 


In recent years, some controversy has arisen about whether Thomas 
Aquinas’s commentaries on Aristotle can be read as expressing Aquinas’s 
own views rather than as simply an interpretation of Aristotle. This article 
examines the reasons given in favor of the view that the commentaries, in 
particular the commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics, are merely interpre- 
tations of Aristotle. Using Thomas’s scripture commentaries, internal evi- 
dence, as well as the history of reception, it is concluded that the Sententia 
libri ethicorum presents Thomas’s own views and not merely his under- 
standing of Aristotle. 


Thomas as Commentator in Some Programs of NeoThomism: A 
Reply to Kaczor, MARK D. JORDAN 


Arguments that Aquinas’s literal commentaries on Aristotle present his 
own philosophy are often proxies for larger claims about the relation of phi- 
losophy to theology. While trying to secure a place for Thomas in philo- 
sophic conversation, such arguments impose modern notions of an autono- 
mous and apodictic philosophy, with fixed genres of declarative speech. The 
result is neither a plausible reading of the Thomistic corpus nor a helpful ex- 
emplar for contemporary Catholic phiolosophy. 


Theosis: A Soteriological Consequence of Nicholas of Cusa’s 
Apophatic Anthropology, NANCY HUDSON 


Nicholas of Cusa presents a negative theology in which divine mystery 
penetrates the created order. As part of creation, the human being is a locus 
for God’s presence. If God is mysterious and unknown, then so is the human 
being. In the thought of Cusanus, traditional apophaticism becomes 
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anthropological apophaticism, but this extension of mystery to the human be- 
ing does not lead to skepticism. Instead, it opens up the possibility of deifica- 
tion. As the mind seeks to know itself, it is led to an understanding of all 
things enfolded in God. It discovers that it does not know itself and must 
turn to God, its Beginning. The drive to understand human nature is, for 
Cusanus, a divinely ordained task in which the mind finds its true being only 
as it finds itself in God. 


Does Descartes’s Real Distinction Argument Prove Too Much? 
JUSTIN SKIRRY 


Arnauld raised the concern that Descartes’s real distinction argument 
proved too much, because it seemed to lead us back to the Platonic view ac- 
cording to which the mind uses the body as its vehicle. Descartes responds 
by pointing out that he argued against this account of mind-body union in the 
Sixth Meditation. Descartes believes he did not prove too much, because he 
offers an argument against this view whose premises and conclusion are con- 
sistent with the real distinction argument. In this paper, the union argument 
is reconstructed and reevaluated in order to see if, through his rejection of 
the Platonic view, Descartes adequately addresses this concern only if God’s 
veracity provides a secure foundation for a crucial inference. Finally, these 
considerations show a way for those committed to the real distinction of 
mind and body to avoid the problem of their interaction. 


Why Heidegger's “History” of Metaphysics Is Dead, WAYNE J. 
HANKEY 


The author outlines features of the emerging consensus that philosophy 
has now liberated itself from the horizon of ontotheology with respect to the 
history of metaphysics. He draws on Jean-Marc Narbonne, Hénologie, Ontol- 
ogie et Ereignis (Plotin Proclus Heidegger), conferences presented at La 
métaphysique: son histoire, sa critique, ses enjeux held at Laval University 
in 1998, and other recent work, showing why Heidegger’s horizon does not 
encompass ancient or medieval Platonic or Aristotelian philosophy. Noting 
that both French Neoplatonic studies after both Bréhier and Heidegger in 
Identität und Differenz were opposing Hegelian accounts of the history of 
philosophy, he suggests that: (1) both were reacting to the same problem, (2) 
French Neoplatonism was motivated by Heideggers questions, (3) 
Heidegger's account of Being beyond the difference of Being and beings re- 
sembles the Neoplatonic account of the One. 


Lacan, Philosophy’s Difference, and Creation from No One, CONOR 
CUNNINGHAM 


Using the work of Lacan but with reference to a number of other philos- 
ophers, this article argues eight main theses: first of all, that non-Platonic 
philosophical construction follows after a foundational destruction; second, 
that philosophy generally has a nothing outside its text, one that allows for 
the formation of that text—for example, Kant forms the text or phenomena 
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only by way of the noumena; third, that this transcendental nothing renders 
all identities ideal, however that is conceived—an example being Badiou’s 
notion of “belonging,” one derived from the work of Georg Cantor and Paul 
Cohen; fourth, that a consequence of this ideality is mereological nihilism; 
fifth, due to this mereological nihilism any existent is only ever an aggregate, 
that is, an aggregate of some base element, or “stuff”—a position that returns 
such philosophy to that of the ancients; sixth, this collapses idealism and ma- 
terialism into each other, a collapse marked by what is referred to through- 
out as an impossible monism. Moreover, this impossible monism is a result 
of philosophy’s constant production of a bastard trinity—a dual monism, as it 
were. Seventh, that there are two models of difference evident in non-Pla- 
tonic philosophy: the first is that of a block, with difference cut into it—like 
Swiss cheese, as it were—while the second is a flux which we seek to arrest 
with local regimes of stability. Eighth, and finally, that theology, in line with 
Plato, suggests the possibility of another difference, namely, a peaceable one. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 42, No. 2, April 2005 


What is a Problem for All is a Problem for None: Substance Dualism, 
Physicalism and the Mind Body Problem, KENNETH E. HIMMA 


While there are a number of arguments purporting to show the falsity of 
substance dualism, none is thought to be more damaging than the mind—body 
problem, according to which it is conceptually impossible for substantial 
minds (or souls) to causally interact with bodies. Though it is taken for 
granted that substance dualism is refuted by the mind-body problem, this es- 
say argues that physicalism is no less vulnerable to the mind-body problem 
than substance dualism. In particular, this essay argues that the various con- 
ceptual moves that distinguish the various physicalist theories of mind from 
one another and from substance dualism do nothing to make the mind~body 
problem any easier to solve; the mind-body problem is thus no worse for 
substance dualism than it is for physicalism. 


A Puzzle for Pragmatism, ROBERT J. HOWELL 


It is an intuitively attractive view that the importance of a proposition 
affects the amount of evidence a subject needs in order to know that proposi- 
tion—the more important the proposition is to the subject, the more evi- 
dence the subject must have in order for him to count as knowing the propo- 
sition. This paper argues that because unimportant propositions entail the 
falsity of very important propositions this position either results in the lack of 
closure of knowledge under known implication, or it results in standards for 
evidence being universally high. 
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Belief de Mundo, FRED SOMMERS 


The Rights to Procreation: Merits and Limits, SARAH CONLY 


This paper advances the controversial thesis that, given the problems of 
overpopulation, a government may legitimately restrict the number of chil- 
dren people may have without violating their rights. Even if we accept that 
there is a right to have children, it does not follow from this that there is a 
right to have an unlimited number of children. The goods that child bearing 
brings—loving relationships, mutual support, a connection to the future— 
can adequately be met by having a few children rather than many. Nor is re- 
stricting the number of children one has disrespectful of a fundamental right. 
Even if there is a fundamental right to procreation, it does not follow from 
that that a government may not restrict how many children a person may 
have. 


Why It Is Sometimes Fair to Blame Agents for Unavoidable Acts and 
Omissions, KEN LEVY 


“The Maxim” can seem true because it seems unfair to blame someone 
for failing to do the right thing when they could not have. But Harry 
Frankfurt’s famous argument that responsibility does not entail the power to 
do otherwise suggests that it is perfectly fair to blame them for failing to do 
the right thing when this failing arose from a weak, bad, or evil choice rather 
than from an ex hypothesi causally irrelevant inability. This paper claims 
that Frankfurt’s argument wins this debate. Philosophers who disagree and 
side with “The Maxim” typically support their case with examples in which a 
person seems not to be responsible for an outcome because it is inevitable. 
But the better explanation of why a person is not responsible for a certain 
outcome is not that the outcome is inevitable but that the action or omission 
is causally irrelevant to it. 


Moore, Supervenience, Essence, Epistemology, NICK ZANGWILL 


Is ethics a science? Are moral properties natural kinds? This paper con- 
siders these questions, by taking off from G. E. Moore’s fascinating paper 
“The Conception of Intrinsic Value.” The author argues that a Moorean 
should find the following contrasts between moral and natural kinds: firstly, 
as far as the metaphysics goes, there is no essential relation between moral 
and natural properties, as there is between natural kinds and their molecular 
bases. And secondly, as far as the epistemology goes, the principle of moral/ 
natural supervenience is a priori whereas the principle of natural kind/mo- 
lecular structure supervenience is empirical. These asymmetries are impor- 
tant since they show that the natural kind case cannot be taken as a model in 
moral philosophy. There is a lot to be said for a Moorean metaethics. It has 
the resources to show how ethics is fundamentally different from science 
and why moral properties are not natural kinds. 
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AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 82, No. 4, December 2004 


Millian Descriptivism, FREDERICK KROON 


Mill is a detractor of the view that proper names have meanings, defend- 
ing in its place the view that names are nothing more than (meaningless) 
marks. Because of this, Mill is often regarded as someone who anticipated 
the theory of direct reference for names: the view that the only contribution a 
name makes to propositions expressed through its use is the name’s referent. 
This paper argues that the association is unfair. With some gentle interpreta- 
tion, Mill can be portrayed as someone who is a Millian in the sense he most 
cares about (names are meaningless marks) but a descriptivist in so far as he 
takes the determinants of reference to be properties in the possession of 
speakers. The author contends that this view is not only one that Mill comes 
close to holding, but, in light of the reasons that (nearly) led him to such a 
view, one that is worth taking seriously on its own terms. 


Degrees of Influence and the Problem of Preemption, CEI MASLEN 


This paper is an investigation into the notion of degree of influence, and 
its application to the problem of preemption. In Causation as Influence 
Lewis presented a new account of causation under determinism and some 
new observations on the problem of preemption. He claimed that, in cases of 
preemption, the preempting cause is much more of a cause than its pre- 
empted alternative; it has much more influence. This paper begins by trying 
to make sense of the notion of degree of influence. It then emends Lewis’s 
approach to preemption in response to objections, compares it to Kvart’s 
Sustainably Reducible Influence account, and finally concludes that all these 
accounts fail to solve the problem of preemption. 


The Construction of Ontological Categories, JAN WESTERHOFF 


The author describes an account of ontological categories which does 
justice to the facts that not all categories are ontological categories and that 
ontological categories can stand in containment relations. The account sorts 
objects into different categories in the same way in which grammar sorts ex- 
pressions. It then identifies the ontological categories with those which play 
a certain role in the systematization of collections of categories. The paper 
concludes by noting that on its account what ontological categories there are 
is partially interest relative, and that furthermore no object can belong essen- 
tially to its ontological category. 
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Facing Facts? GRAHAM OPPY 


In his recent book, Stephen Neale provides an extended defence of the 
claim that Géddel’s slingshot has dramatic consequences for fact theorists 
(and, in particular, for fact theorists who look with favor on referential treat- 
ments of definite descriptions). I argue that the book length treatment pro- 
vides no strengthening of the case that Neale has made elsewhere for this im- 
plausible claim. Moreover, I also argue that various criticisms of Neale’s case 
that I made on a previous occasion have met with no successful resistance. If 
Neale is serious about facing facts, then he needs to face the fact that his cen- 
tral contentions are unsupportable. 


EUROPEAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 13, No. 1, April 2005 


Nietzsche’s Theory of Mind: Consciousness and Conceptualization, 
PAUL KATSAFANAS 


Nietzsche makes a number of seemingly incompatible claims about con- 
sciousness. This paper argues that his claims in fact constitute a coherent 
theory. Nietzsche, elaborating upon ideas from Schopenhauer, understands 
conscious mental states as states with conceptually articulated content, and 
unconscious mental states as states with nonconceptually articulated con- 
tent. After explicating the ideas of conceptually and nonconceptually articu- 
lated content that are found in Nietzsche’s works, the paper examines two of 
Nietzsche’s principal claims about consciousness: that consciousness is su- 
perficial, and that consciousness is falsifying. These claims are shown to fol- 
low from the idea that conscious states are conceptually articulated, together 
with certain views about the nature of concepts. The paper discredits the 
claim, prevalent in the Nietzsche literature, that Nietzsche believes that con- 
sciousness is epiphenomenal. 


Normative Phenomenalism: On Robert Brandom’s Practice Based 
Explanation of Meaning, RONALD LOEFFLER 


This paper elaborates and defends Robert Brandom’s doctrine of nor- 
mative phenomenalism, a semantic explanatory doctrine that purports to ex- 
plain linguistic meaning (propositional contentfulness) in terms of linguistic 
practice. According to Brandom, meaning consists in norms of material in- 
ference and incompatibility relating the sentences of a public language to 
each other. Normative phenomenalism purports to explain these semantic 
norms in terms of certain implicit normative attitudes, taken by speakers in 
linguistic practice. The author elaborates Brandom’s theories of anaphora 
and substitution and shows that these theories, once thus elaborated, yield a 
conception of an implicit normative attitude suitable for phenomenalism’s 
explanatory purposes. The ensuing semantic explanation is nonnaturalistic 
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and noncircular and, as accounted for, meaning is objective. Seemingly para- 
doxically, however, the explanation is eliminative. It accounts for semantic 
objectivity in a nonnaturalistic, noncircular way by explaining semantic 
norms away. 


Natural Kind Terms: A NeoLockean Theory, A. D. SMITH 


Recognition, Redistribution and Democracy: Dilemmas of 
Honneth’s Critical Social Theory, CHRISTOPHER F. ZURN 


This paper considers Axel Honneth’s recent proposals to integrate a jus- 
tification for distributive justice into his extant theory of recognition, through 
three different routes: a theory of deliberative democracy, a theory of social 
justice, and a critical social theory of the Frankfurt School type. In consider- 
ing Nancy Fraser’s argument against reducing economic processes to cul- 
tural patterns of evaluation, the paper argues that a plausible strategy for re- 
sponding to Fraser by means of an abstractive integration of distributive 
issues within a recognition framework faces a concretion/generality di- 
lemma. This dilemma would force each of Honneth’s three theoretical routes 
to choose between empirically accurate integrations performed at a level too 
abstract for practical guidance, and, normatively and practically incisive inte- 
grations performed at an overly concrete level, thereby surrendering verisi- 
militude. The paper concludes that we should avoid overburdening the the- 
ory of recognition with sociotheoretic tasks that it cannot perform 
exclusively within its own categorial framework. 


INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 45, No. 1, March 2005 


God and Moral Realism, KATHERIN ROGERS 


Only God, or a very god-like being, can provide both the objectivity and 
the normative power necessary for a really robust moral realism. Further, 
the author argues that the classical theist position—the view of Augustine, 
Anselm, and Aquinas—that morality is grounded in the nature of God, sup- 
plies a better metaphysical background for a strong moral realism than Di- 
vine Command Theory does. She then responds briefly to the criticism that 
belief in God can have no positive role to play in solving ethical problems, 
and concludes with the observation that if the argument is correct, it entails 
that there is an argument from evil for the existence of God. 
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Ricoeur’s Ethical Poetics: Genesis and Elements, MARK S. 
MULDOON 


Despite his enormous bibliography of written works, Ricoeur has never 
devoted an entire tome to either moral philosophy or ethics per se. Three 
chapters of one work, Oneself as Another, do, however, encompass what he 
calls summarily his “little ethics.” To understand Ricoeur’s ethical project, it 
is important to see its genesis in his earlier anthropological studies and to fol- 
low its evolving nature into a hermeneutical poetics. Ricoeur's ethical orien- 
tation is teleological. He makes a strong distinction between ethics and mo- 
rality, with ethics being comprised of three inseparable components: the 
“good life,” the other, and justice. The essential hermeneutical nature of his 
ethics becomes fully apparent in his discussion of practical wisdom. 


Foucault’s Cartesian Meditations, EDWARD F. McGUSHIN 


For a long time readers of Descartes’s Meditations have argued about 
whether or not they are to be taken as spiritual exercises. This paper shows 
that the later work of Michel Foucault provides a new way of approaching 
this problem. To situate Foucault’s approach and to reveal his originality, the 
author summarize two influential discussions of the meditational character 
of Descartes’s Meditations. He then turns to the work of Foucault, gives a 
brief explanation of his idiosyncratic definition of spiritual exercises, and 
show how his approach permits a deeper appreciation of how the Medita- 
tions, as meditations, operate. The argument, following Foucault, is that 
reading the Meditations as spiritual exercises gives a fuller grasp of the text 
precisely because it displaces the “Cartesian” form of subjectivity. 


Reason and Dialectic in the Argument against Protagoras in the 
Theaetetus, MARINA BERZINS McCOY 


This paper examines Socrates’ refutation of Protagoras’s view of knowl- 
edge in the Theaetetus (15le~-186e). The author shows that the argument 
against Protagoras is not intended to be a purely abstract one about inconsis- 
tent premises. Instead, Socrates’ success in argument against Protagoras de- 
pends upon Theaetetus’ character and his beliefs about knowledge and ex- 
pertise. The paper also explores how understanding that section of the 
dialogue in this way better exhibits Socrates’ description of himself as akin to 
a midwife. Plato affirms a notion of the “rational” as inevitably embedded in 
the experiences of the particular interlocutors with whom Socrates speaks. 
The Theaetetus recognizes the existence of a competing intellectual position 
that from its own standpoint is not fully “captured” by the Socratic position, 
while still dialectically affirming the Socratic philosophical standpoint. 


Wittgenstein’s Paradox: Philosophical Investigations, Paragraph 
242, EVELYN WORTSMAN DELUTY 
In the Philosophical Investigations §242, Wittgenstein asserts paradox- 
ically that objectivity is not lost even though communication requires the in- 
terplay of agreement in definitions and agreement in judgments. Although 
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Wittgenstein does not claim that objectivity is only determined by this inter- 
play, the objective status of logic initially appears to have disappeared. 
Wittgenstein here foresees the criticism launched by Kripke that objectivity 
has been replaced by inter-subjectivity. However, he retorts that the only as- 
pect of objectivity that has vanished is the illusion of any access to an abso- 
lute truth independent of language use. In a transcendental rotation reminis- 
cent of Kant, Wittgenstein maintains that when the notion of a direct 
trajectory between human consciousness and truth is relinquished, objectiv- 
ity of any kind relies on rules that language use generates in the play of a lan- 
guage game. Wittgenstein grounds objectivity in judgment, and thereby sub- 
jects logic to the possibility of communication. 


How Taoist is Heidegger? ELLEN M. CHEN 


There are many strains in Heidegger's thought to which he often refers, 
but one that he never mentions, Taoism. Otto Poggeler has noted that 
Heidegger’s engagement with Chinese philosophy, and in particular with the 
Tao Te Ching of Lao-Tzu, exerted a decisive effect on the form and direction 
of his later thinking. With Reinhard May’s careful comparisons of passages 
from Heidegger’s major texts with translations of the Tao Te Ching and vari- 
ous Zen Buddhist texts, there is now general agreement on Heidegger’s in- 
debtedness to Chinese philosophy. The recurrent themes of his later lectures 
can all be found in Taoist texts. Often these are points on which he is labeled 
a mystic or an irrationalist and taken to task by his Western critics. This es- 
say examines some key facets of his thought and compares his position to 
that of the Tao Te Ching so as to determine the extent to which Heidegger 
has departed from the Western tradition to become a Taoist. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 43, No. 2, April 2005 


Socratic Synousia: a post-Platonic Myth? HAROLD TARRANT 


This paper questions whether the relationship between Socrates and his 
young followers could ever have been treated by Plato in the same fashion as 
it is treated in the Platonic Theages, where the terminology of synousia is re- 
peatedly applied to it. It argues that in minimizing the part played by knowl- 
edge, and in maximizing the role of the divine and of erôs, the work creates a 
“Socrates” who conforms to the educational ideology of the Academy of 
Polemo in the period 314-270 B.C. The author indicates how this may assist 
our understanding of Arcesilaus’ Socraticism, and suggest ways in which the 
work may have found its present place in the corpus. 
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Francis Bacon’s Forms and the Logic of Ramist Conversion, ANGUS 
FLETCHER 


Despite the historical importance of Francis Bacon’s grand vision of sci- 
ence, the doctrine of form that supports his program of works is now gener- 
ally agreed to be incoherent. This paper will argue, however, that Bacon’s be- 
lief in the convertibility of matter gains a previously unacknowledged 
coherence when approached through the treatment of axiom conversion ex- 
pressed in Ramus’s 1574 Dialectica. Ultimately this will lead to the conclu- 
sion that Bacon did not—like most twentieth century philosophers—see the 
universe as a collection of matter understood by humans in terms of law, but 
as a collection of laws understood in terms of matter. 


Boyle, Classification and the Workmanship of the Understanding 
Thesis, E-J JONES 


The current consensus in Locke scholarship is that Robert Boyle antici- 
pated Locke’s thesis that classification into species is the arbitrary work of 
the understanding. In fact, according to Michael Ayers, inter alia, not only 
did Boyle and Locke both think that classification is the workmanship of the 
understanding but that this thesis follows directly from the mechanical hy- 
pothesis itself. This paper argues that this reading of Boyle is mistaken: 
Locke’s thesis on classification was not anticipated by Boyle. It does this by 
showing that Boyle’s account of classification is not Locke’s, but is a more re- 
alist view of natural species employing a mechanically respectable account 
of natural forms. 


Prejudices and Horizons: G. F. Meier’s Vernunftlehre and its 
Relation to Kant, RICCARDO POZZO 


The object of G. F. Meiers Vernunftlehre and its abridgement for 
courses, the Auszug aus der Vernunftlehre, does not consist exclusively in 
the elaboration of the formal aspects of logic, but rather in the individuation 
of the elements of thought and language, which make human understanding 
possible. Instead of limiting himself to formal truth, Meier investigates the 
realms of epistemic, aesthetic, and historic truths, as well as horizons and 
prejudices. Kant used both Meier’s Vernunftlehre and its Auszug for about 
forty years in his logic lectures. Kant’s Logik, and also his Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft, were thus strongly influenced by Meier. 
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JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 101, No. 10, October 2004 


Moral Rationalism, CHRISTOPHER PEACOCKE 


On The Impossibility of Nonactual Epistemic Possibilities, ORI 
SIMCHEN 


A familiar problem inherited from Kripke is how to reconcile commit- 
ments to various necessities with conflicting intuitions of contingency, intui- 
tions that things “might have turned out otherwise.” The original Kripkean 
reconciliation strategy is, schematically, to say that while it is necessary that 
& is Y, and thus impossible for X not to be Y, it is nevertheless epistemically 
possible for X not to be Y. But what are such nonactual epistemic possibili- 
ties supposed to amount to? Several answers to this question are considered 
and it is concluded that scenarios adduced to explain away conflicting intui- 
tions of contingency in the face of various necessities are either themselves 
impossible, or not fully coherent, or not epistemic in the relevant sense. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 101, No. 11, November 2004 


Testability and the Unity of Science, SHERRILYN ROUSH 


This paper argues against a commonly accepted trade off between the 
domain unity of science and the testability of scientific theories. It is true 
that what commonly occurs in ununified science—using as probes only pro- 
cesses that have no ontological overlap with the subject matter of the theory 
under test—is one way to avoid vicious circularity in testing. If there is no 
overlap, then prior beliefs about the theory cannot affect beliefs about 
whether the outcome of a test was reliable. However, disunity is not neces- 
sary to securing testability of theories, which is shown by discussion of what 
it would be like to test a maximally unified theory of everything. The key 
points are that independence of evidence is distinct from factual indepen- 
dence, and that the probabilistic relevance of a theory to processes used to 
test it can be screened off in a variety of ways. 
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An Inconsistency in Direct Reference Theory, GEORGE BEALER 


MIND 
Vol. 114, No. 453, January 2005 


Counterparts and Actuality, MICHAEL FARA and TIMOTHY 
WILLIAMSON 


Many philosophers, following David Lewis, believe that we should look 
to counterpart theory, not quantified modal logic, as a means of understand- 
ing modal discourse. We argue that this is a mistake. Significant parts of 
modal discourse involve either implicit or explicit reference to what is actu- 
ally the case, raising the question of how talk about actuality is to be repre- 
sented counterpart theoretically. By considering possible modifications of 
Lewis’s counterpart theory, including actual modifications due to Graeme 
Forbes and Murali Ramachandran, this paper argues that no coherent version 
of counterpart theory can provide a plausible representation of talk about ac- 
tuality, and so, it concludes, counterpart theory should be rejected. 


Do Dead Bodies Pose a Problem for Biological Approaches to 
Personal Identity? DAVID HERSHENOV 


Part of the appeal of the biological approach to personal identity is that 
it does not have to countenance spatially coincident entities. But if the termi- 
nation thesis is correct and the organism ceases to exist at death, then it ap- 
pears that the corpse is a dead body that earlier was a living body and distinct 
from but spatially coincident with the organism. If the organism is identified 
with the body, then the unwelcome spatial coincidence could perhaps be 
avoided. It is argued that such an identification would be a mistake. A living 
organism has a different part-whole relationship and persistence conditions 
than the alleged body. A case will be made that the concept “human body” is 
a conceptual mess, vague in an unprincipled manner, and that an eliminativ- 
ist stance towards dead bodies is the appropriate response. 
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THE MONIST 
Vol. 88, No. 2, April 2005 


How Conformism Creates Ethnicity Creates Conformism (and Why 
This Matters to Lots of Things), FRANCISCO J. GIL-WHITE 


Conformity to Inegalitarian Conventions and Norms: The Relevance 
of Coordination and Esteem, RICHARD H. McADAMS 


This contribution to a symposium on “Conformism” discusses two 
mechanisms producing conformity: coordination and esteem. Regarding co- 
ordination, the article explains how there can be a strong stability to conven- 
tions in which the required behavior varies by observable physical differ- 
ences among persons, such as sex and those that come to define race. In 
coordination games, observable personal differences can “break symmetry,” 
which significantly changes the possible outcomes to the game. Second, the 
article explains the claim that human beings desire the esteem of others and 
discusses how the effort to satisfy this simple preference can produce signifi- 
cant conformity. As with coordination, one implication is that esteem seek- 
ing among strangers is likely to make behaviorally relevant the distinctions 
among individuals that even a stranger will know, that is, observable physical 
traits, including sex and race. For both coordination and esteem, the article 
emphasizes some inegalitarian (and illiberal) types of conformity. 


Dynamics of Conformist Bias, BRIAN SKYRMS 


This paper compares replicator dynamics for some simple games with 
and without the addition of conformist bias. Conformist bias can create equi- 
libria, it can change the stability properties of existing equilibria, it can affect 
the size of basin of attraction, or it may do nothing at all. Effects on the wel- 
fare of the players may be positive, negative, or neutral. 


Dissenting Identities, or The Radical Conformist’s Guide to 
NonConformism, PATRICK COLM HOGAN 


The essay treats two questions. First, how do dissidents who are op- 
posed to hegemonic conformism come to engage in their own conformist 
practices? Second, are there patterns to these practices, and, if so, how do 
they arise? The essay begins by distinguishing conformism—‘“the accep- 
tance of norms due to their association with an identity category”—from co- 
operation, consent, and culture. Having discussed identity categories (in- 
cluding “individualist”), the essay considers the causes of dissent, 
prominently material interests and self esteem. Dissident conformism is 
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inseparable from self esteem, hence the ways in which dissidents work to op- 
pose denigration by the larger society. Different types of dissident conform- 
ism result from differences in the degree, extent, and stability of denigration. 
These types include pious universalism, where dissidents affirm their exem- 
plary adherence to hegemonic norms; pious culturalism, where dissidents as- 
sert their own distinct set of norms; and impious dissent, where dissidents 
putatively reject all standard norms. 


Conformism in Analytic Philosophy: On Shaping Philosophical 
Boundaries and Prejudices, AARON PRESTON 


Contemporary work in the history of analytic philosophy has revealed 
that there are not now and never have been any views shared by all and only 
canonical analytic philosophers. On a traditional understanding of what it 
means to be a philosophical school, this implies that analytic philosophy is 
not and never has been a philosophical school. But if it is not a philosophical 
school, what is analytic philosophy, and how did it come by its dominant sta- 
tus in academia? This paper argues that (i) analytic philosophy is best re- 
garded as a social collectivity unified by interactional memes, and that (ii) its 
meteoric rise to power and prominence in academic philosophy was due not 
to the cogency of the philosophical views traditionally associated with it, but 
to “norm conformism’—a mode of meme propagation involving humans’ 
propensity to adopt the most prevalent memes in their local population in or- 
der to “fit in” and thus to maximize opportunities for social success. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 55, No. 218, January 2005 


On the Composition of the Prototractatus, JINHO KANG 


Wittgenstein’s Prototractatus raises difficult textual questions concern- 
ing both its structure and the date of its composition. This paper provides an 
account of the structure of the Prototraciatus by investigating the hitherto 
unexplored connections between it and other early Wittgenstein manu- 
scripts. It then considers the two most influential proposals on its date of 
composition, made by von Wright and McGuinness, and argues that neither 
of them stands up to scrutiny. The paper also makes an alternative sugges- 
tion, and discusses its implications for the significance of the Prototraciatus 
in the study of Wittgenstein’s early philosophy. 


Confused Thought and Modes of Presentation, KRISTA LAWLOR 


Ruth Millikan has long argued that the phenomenon of confused 
thought requires us to abandon certain traditional programs for mental se- 
mantics. On the one hand she argues that confused thought involves con- 
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fused concepts, and on the other that Fregean senses, or modes of presenta- 
tion, cannot be useful in theorizing about minds capable of confused 
thinking. This paper argues that while we might accept that concepts can be 
confused, we have no reason to abandon modes of presentation. Making 
sense of confused thought requires recognizing modes of presentation. 


The Structure of Sceptical Arguments, DUNCAN PRITCHARD 


It is nowadays taken for granted that the core radical skeptical argu- 
ments all pivot upon the principle that the epistemic operator in question is 
“closed” under known entailments. Accordingly, the standard antiskeptical 
project now involves either denying closure or retaining closure by amending 
how one understands other elements of the skeptical argument. However, 
there are epistemic principles available to the skeptic which are logically 
weaker than closure but achieve the same result. Accordingly the contempo- 
rary debate fails to engage with the skeptical problem in its strongest form. 


Deflationism and the Success Argument, NIC DAMNJANOVIC 


Deflationists about truth typically dehy that truth is a causal-explana- 
tory property. However, the now familiar “success argument” attempts to 
show that truth plays an important causal-explanatory role in explanations 
of practical success. Deflationists have standardly responded that the truth 
predicate appears in such explanations merely as a logical device, and that 
therefore truth has not been shown to play a causal-explanatory role. The 
author argues that if we accept Jackson and Pettit’s account of causal expla- 
nations, the standard deflationist response is inconsistent, for on this ac- 
count even logical properties can be causally explanatory. Therefore the de- 
flationist should remain neutral as to whether truth is a causal-explanatory 
property, and focus instead on the claim that truth, if it is a property, is a 
merely logical one. 


Two Sides of ‘Silencing,’ JEFFREY SEIDMAN 


John McDowell argues that for virtuous agents the requirements of vir- 
tue do not outweigh competing considerations, but “silence” them. He ex- 
plains this claim in two different ways: a virtuous agent (a) will not be 
tempted to act in a way which is incompatible with virtue (“motivational si- 
lencing”), or (b) will not believe that he has any reason to act in a way which 
is incompatible with virtue (“rational silencing”). I identify a small class of 
cases in which alone McDowell’s claims about rational silencing are true. He 
draws his claims from Aristotle’s assertion that a life of virtue is “self-suf- 
fcient.” I offer an alternative reading of Aristotle’s assertion, which does not 
imply the truth of McDowell’s. But McDowell’s claims about motivational si- 
lencing are true. 
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PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 80, No. 1, January 2005 


Simple Truths, Hard Problems: Some Thoughts on Terror, Justice, 
and Self-Defence, NOAM CHOMSKY 


Among the most elementary of moral truisms is the principle of univer- 
sality: we apply to ourselves the same standards we do to others, and more 
stringent ones if we are serious. A near-universal principle of intellectual cul- 
ture is the rejection of this truism, sometimes explicitly. The rejection of this 
and similar moral truisms has severe human consequences, and yields what 
are regarded as “hard problems”—hard in no small measure because truisms 
are rejected. 


If the Past is a Different Country, are Different Countries in the 
Past? (On the Place of the Non-European in the History of 
Philosophy), C. S. GOTO-JONES 


It is often asserted that even our own past is a foreign country: the ideas ` 
of past thinkers are, in some ways, alien to us today. For the European histo- 
rian of non-European philosophy, not only is the past held to be a different 
country, but it is also the past of a different country. This is both convenient 
and problematic all at once. The “Western” historian of non-European phi- 
losophy faces a double separation from his subject matter; he is both a for- 
eigner and an alien. In this paper, the author approaches questions of how 
this historian should orientate herself towards his subject, and why he (and 
we) should care about it at all. 


Perceiving Socially and Morally: The Question of Triangulation, 
EDMOND WRIGHT 


One evolutionary advantage is that, because of sensory and perceptual 
‘relativity (acknowledged as an empirical fact), the tracking of portions of the 
real relevant to the living creature can be enhanced if updating from species- 
member to species-member can take place. In human perception, the struc- 
ture is therefore in the form of a triangulation (Davidson’s metaphor) in 
which continual mutual correction can be performed. Language, that which 
distinguishes human beings from other animals, capitalizes on that structure. 
The means by which updating of adaptiveness takes place in the human spe- 
cies is shown to involve a covert hypothesis of singularity in coreference, a 
structure that brings the idea of mutual faith and its character to the fore. 
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McTaggart’s Argument, DENIS CORISH 


The argument of J. M. E. McTaggart in The Unreality of Time (Mind, 
1908) fails logically. There is no A series as such, but there is a shifting past- 
present-future arrangement within and consistent with the earlier-later B se- 
ries, past being always earlier, future always later, present always a position 
earlier or later. An exactly similar logical structure is constructible within 
the number series, by making each number as one goes up it in turn (it does 
not matter what “it,” or “present,” means, ontologically). The subsequent ar- 
gument that past—present-future time falls into contradiction then fails also, 
and proves to be equivocal. 


Moral Justification and the Idea of an Ethical Position, AVNER BAZ 


This paper develops a critique of Kantian ethics, and more precisely a 
critique of a particular conception of moral reasoning. The fundamental as- 
sumption that underlies the conception that the author is targeting is that to 
justify (morally or otherwise) an action is (perhaps with an “all things being 
equal” clause) to settle its value, in such a way that all rational participants 
would have to acknowledge that value. As an alternative to the Kantian con- 
ception, this paper proposes a conception in which the basic unit of moral 
reasoning is not an action but rather what is called an “ethical position’— 
where an ethical position is where, at any given moment and with respect to 
the matter at hand, you stand, and where moral reasoning consists in the ar- 
ticulation of ethical positions. 


Truth and the Magic of ‘Is’, P. T. MacKENZIE 


Both the Correspondence Theory of Truth and the Redundancy/Perfor- 
mative Theory of Truth appear to be unquestionably correct and yet each 
seems to be inconsistent with the other. As a result we have a puzzle. The 
way out of this dilemma is to be found by taking a closer look at the role that 
“is” and its cognates play in the structure of the standard statement. Once 
this is done it can be seen that both theories are compatible with one an- 
other. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Vol. 69, No. 2, September 2004 


On the “Gray’s Elegy” Argument and its Bearing on Frege’s Theory 
of Sense, JAMES LEVINE 


In his recent book, The Metaphysicians of Meaning (2000), Gideon 
Makin argues that in the so-called “Gray’s Elegy” argument (the GEA) in “On 
Denoting,” Russell provides decisive arguments against not only his own the- 
ory of denoting concepts but also Frege’s theory of sense. The author argues 
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that by failing to recognize fundamental differences between the two theo- 
ries, Makin fails to recognize that the GEA has less force against Frege’s the- 
ory than against Russell’s own earlier theory. While the author agrees with 
many aspects of Makin’s interpretation of the GEA, he differs with him re- 
garding some significant details and presents an interpretation according to 
which the GEA emerges as simpler, stronger, and more integrated. 


Coherence as a Test for Truth, ROBERT STERN 


This paper sets out to demonstrate that a contrast can be drawn be- 
tween coherentism as an account of the structure of justification, and coher- 
entism as a method of inquiry. Whereas the former position aims to offer an 
answer to the “regress of justification” problem, the latter position claims 
that coherence plays a vital and indispensable role as a criterion of truth, 
given the fallibility of cognitive methods such as perception and memory. It 
is argued that “early” coherentists like Bradley and Blanshard were coherent- 
ists of the latter kind, and that this sort of coherentism is not open to certain 
sorts of standard objection that can be raised against justificatory coherent- 
ism. 


Imagining Possibilities, DOMINIC GREGORY 


This paper argues that the imaginability of propositions of a certain kind 
under certain special circumstances implies their possibility. It then at- 
tempts to use that conclusion in doing some modal epistemology. In particu- 
lar, the paper argues that the conclusion justifies some ascriptions of possi- 
bility and that it promises to justify some ascriptions of impossibility. 


In Search of Direct Realism, LAURENCE BONJOUR 


Have Your Cake and Eat It Too: The Old Principal Principle 
Reconciled with the New, PETER B. M. VRANAS 


David Lewis (1980) proposed the Principal Principle (PP) and a “refor- 
mulation” which later on he called “OP” (Old Principle). Reacting to his be- 
lief that these principles run into trouble, Lewis (1994) concluded that they 
should be replaced with the New Principle (NP). This conclusion left Lewis 
uneasy, because he thought that an inverse form of NP is “quite messy,” 
whereas an inverse form of OP, namely the simple and intuitive PP, is “the 
key to our concept of chance.” The author argues that, even if OP should be 
discarded, PP need not be. Moreover, far from being messy, an inverse form 
of NP is a simple and intuitive Conditional Principle (CP). Finally, both PP 
and CP are special cases of a General Principle (GP); it follows that so are PP 
and NP, which are thus compatible rather than competing. 
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Defeating Dr. Evil with Self-Locating Belief, ADAM ELGA 


Dr. Evil learns that a duplicate of Dr. Evil has been created. Upon learn- 
ing this, how seriously should he take the hypothesis that he himself is that 
duplicate? The author answers: very seriously. He defends a principle of in- 
difference for self locating belief which entails that after Dr. Evil learns that a 
duplicate has been created, he ought to have exactly the same degree of be- 
lief that he is Dr. Evil as that he is the duplicate. More generally, the principle 
shows that there is a sharp distinction between ordinary skeptical hypothe- 
ses, and self-locating skeptical hypotheses. 


Virtue Epistemology: No New Cures, MICHAEL LEVIN 


One version of virtue epistemology defines knowledge as belief whose 
truth arises from, or is explained by, the motives that produced it. This ver- 
sion is also intended to solve the Gettier problem, by shielding properly 
caused beliefs from double accidents. Unfortunately, there is no notion of 
“explains” or “arises from” which explains in the intended sense the truth of 
true beliefs. 


The Ethical Advantages of Free Will Subjectivism, RICHARD 
DOUBLE 


Adopting metalevel Free Will Subjectivism is one among several ways to 
maintain that persons never experience moral freedom in their choices. The 
other ways of arguing against moral freedom that this paper considers are 
presented by Saul Smilansky, Ted Honderich, Brude Waller, Galen Strawson, 
and Derk Pereboom. In this paper, without arguing for the acceptance of free 
will subjectivism, the author argues that subjectivism has some moral and 
theoretical advantages over its kindred theories. 


PHRONESIS 
Vol. 49, No. 3, June 2004 


A Chiastic Contradiction at Euthyphro 9e1-11b5, A. KM 


One of Euthyphro’s proposed definitions of to hosion says: “[T]he pious 
is what all the gods love . . .” Scholarly analyses of Socrates’ refutation of this 
definition have focused on its validity or even its “truth.” By contrast, this pa- 
per restricts itself to the refutation’s logical structure, particularly the way 
Socrates juxtaposes the agreed upon premises to derive a double or “chias- 
tic” contradiction. This article lays out the details of Socrates’ ingenious logi- 
cal construction, without regard to its validity or fallaciousness, and argues 
that the chiastic contradiction alone makes possible Socrates’ refutation of 
Euthyphro’s claim to expertise in the realm of to hosion. 
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Aristotle on the Firmness of the Principle of NonContradiction, 
MICHAEL V. WEDIN 


In Metaphysics 4.3 Aristotle declares that the philosopher investigates 
things that are qua things that are and that he therefore should be able to 
state the firmest principles of everything. The firmest principle of all is iden- 
tified as the principle of noncontradiction (PNC). The main focus of 4.3 is 
Aristotle’s proof for this identification. This paper begins with remarks about 
Aristotle’s notion of the firmness of a principle and then offers an analysis of 
the firmness proof for PNC. It focuses on some key assumptions of the proof 
and on the range and force of the proof. Aristotle closes 4.3 with the claim 
that PNC is ultimate in the sense that all other principles somehow rest on it. 
This rather controversial claim is given a defensible reading and shown to be 
central to the chapter’s effort to establish PNC as the firmest principle of all. 
As such it completes the firmness proof and is not simply an appended re- 
mark. 


Matter in Plotinus’s Normative Ontology, CHRISTIAN SCHAFER 


To most interpreters, the case seems to be clear: Plotinus identifies mat- 
ter and evil, as he bluntly states in Enn. I.8 that “last matter” is “evil,” and 
even “evil itself.” This paper challenges this view: how and why should 
Plotinus have thought of matter, which in his ontology derives from the One 
and the Good, as evil? A rational reconstruction of Plotinus’s tenets should 
neither accept the paradox that evil comes from Good, nor shirk the arduous 
task of interpreting Plotinus’s texts on evil as a fitting part of his philosophy 
on the whole. Therefore, the paper suggests a reading of evil in Plotinus as 
the outcome of an incongruent interaction of matter and soul, maintaining si- 
multaneously that neither soul nor matter are to be considered as bad or evil. 
When Plotinus calls matter evil, he does so metonymically denoting matter’s 
totally passive potentiality as perceived by the toiling soul trying to act upon 
it as a form bringer. As so often, Plotinus is speaking quoad nos here rather 
than referring to “matter per se” (for Plotinus, somewhat of an oxymoron) 
which, as mere potentiality (and nothing else) is not nor can be evil. In short: 
matter is no more evil than the melancholy evening sky is melancholy—not 
in itself (for it is not), but as to its impression on us who contemplate it. 


RATIO 
Vol. 17, No. 4, December 2004 


The Self and the Phenomenal, BARRY DAINTON 


As is widely appreciated and easily demonstrated, the notion that we are 
essentially experiential (or conscious) beings has a good deal of appeal; what 
is less obvious, and more controversial, is whether it is possible to devise a 
viable account of the self along such lines within the confines of a broadly 
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naturalistic metaphysical framework. There are many avenues to explore, 
but here the author confines himself to outlining the case for one particular 
approach. He suggests that we should think of ourselves (or our essential 
cores) as being composed of experience producing systems, and that such 
systems belong to the same self when they have the capacity to contribute to 
unified streams of consciousness. The viability of this proposal rests in turn 
on a particular conception of the structure of consciousness, both at and 
over time; this conception is defended in the first part of the paper. 


Self Doubt: Why We are Not Identical to Things of Any Kind, 
INGMAR PERSSON 


There are two fundamental aspects of the notion of a self: (i) it is the 
owner of one’s experiences, that to which one’s experiences are properly at- 
tributed, and (ii) it perceives itself. (ii) is a condition of the self’s being capa- 
ble of attributing experiences to itself or being introspectively aware of its 
experiences, which constitutes a third, higher order aspect of the self. This 
paper claims that it is a common-sense assumption, enshrined in the use of 
“I,” that one’s body satisfies the first two aspects. It then argues that these 
two aspects are not really satisfied by one’s body, which is essentially a hu- 
man organism. Nor are they satisfied by anything of any other kind. So we 
are not identical to things of any kind, since one can be identical only to that 
which is one’s self or is the referent of one’s uses of “I.” 


Self-Expression and Self-Control, MARYA SCHECHTMAN 


It is often said that people are “not themselves” when they are in situa- 
tions which rob them of their self control. Strangely, these are also circum- 
stances in which people are often said to be most fully themselves. This pa- 
per investigates the pictures of the self behind these two truisms, and the 
relation between them. Harry Frankfurt’s work represents the first truism, 
and standard objections to his work the second. Each of these approaches is 
found to capture one independent and widely employed picture of the self. 
The connection each draws between being oneself and flourishing, however, 
suggests a point of contact between them. This point of contact is used to de- 
velop a third view of being oneself which integrates the insights of the other 
two. 


Against Narrativity, GALEN STRAWSON 


The author argues against two popular claims. The first is a descriptive, 
empirical thesis about the nature of ordinary human experience: “each of us 
constructs and lives a ‘narrative’ . . . this narrative is us, our identities” (Oliver 
Sacks); “self is a perpetually rewritten story . . . in the end, we become the au- 
tobiographical narratives by which we ‘tell about’ our lives” (Jerry Brumer); 
“we are all virtuoso novelists. ... We try to make all of our material cohere 
into a single good story. And that story is our autobiography. The chief fic- 
tional character . . . of that autobiography is one’s self” (Dan Dennett). The 
second is a normative, ethical claim: we ought to live our lives narratively, or 
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as a story; a “basic condition of making sense of ourselves is that we grasp 
our lives in a narrative” and have an understanding of our lives “as an unfold- 
ing story” (Charles Taylor). A person “creates his identity [only] by forming 
an autobiographical narrative—a story of his life,” and must be in possession 
of a full and “explicit narrative [of his life] to develop fully as a person” 
(Marya Schechtman). The author develops arguments against both of these 
accounts. 


Transcendence of the Ego (The Non-Existent Knight), BAS C. VAN 
FRAASSEN 


I exist, but I am not a thing among things; X exists if and only if there is 
something such that it=X. This is consistent, and it is a view that can be sup- 
ported. Calvino’s novel The Non Existent Knight can be read so as to illus- 
trate this view. But what is my relation to the things there are if I am not 
identical with any of them—things such as my arms, my garden, the city I live 
in? This paper names this the Gurduloo problem, after the Knight’s page. 
This relation must be one that admits of degrees; the paper suggests that we 
say that I manifest myself through the things thus associated with me. Sev- 
eral pseudoproblems, pertaining to volitional action, supervenience, observ- 
ability, and the emergence of consciousness, dissolve upon inspection. 


The Self: the Incredulous Stare Articulated, PETER VAN INWAGEN 


This paper is an examination of Galen Strawson’s theory of the human 
person as a succession of momentary selves (or SESMETs: Subjects of Expe- 
rience that are Single MEntal Things). Insofar as there is a clear distinction 
between enduring objects and events or processes, SESMETs would seem to 
partake of the features of both, for they are at once short lived subjects of 
consciousness and brief episodes of consciousness. Strawson in fact rejects 
the object—process distinction, and contends that there is no sense in which a 
SESMET is a process and a rock is not a process. Strawson’s rejection of the 
object/process distinction is essential to his attempt to meet the charge that 
the concept of a SESMET is an incoherent conflation of the concept “object” 
and the concept “process.” But many philosophers will find the rejection of 
the object-process distinction objectionable on general metaphysical 
grounds. The author suggests that these philosophers (the author is one of 
them) and Strawson will not be able usefully to discuss issues in the philoso- 
phy of mind (such as his theory of SESMETs) till they have reached agree- 
ment about what the most fundamental ontological categories are. 
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Metaphysical Society of America 
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(Theme: Metaphysics and Science) 


Friday, March 11 (Afternoon Session) Chair: 


2:00-3:15 Richard Montgomery, “Representation in Cognitive Science: A 
Minimalist Account” 


3:16-3:30 Coffee break 

3:30-4:45 Jude Dougherty, “Physics and Philosophy” 

4:45-6:00 Wine & Cheese 

Saturday, March 12 (Morning Session) Chair: Nicholas Rescher 
8:00-8:30 Continental Breakfast 

8:30-9:45 Joseph Bracken “Self-Organizing Systems and Final Causality” 
9:45-10:00 Coffee break 

10:00-11:15 Presidential Address 

Nicholas Rescher, “Optimalism and the Rationality of the Real” 
11:15-12:15 Business Meeting 

Saturday, March 12 (Afternoon Session) Chair: Helen Lang 
2:00-3:15 John Leslie, “Ethically Required Explanation” 
3:15-3:30 Coffee break 


3:30-4:45 Alexander Pruss, “Temporal Asymmetry and the B-Theory of 
Time” 


Saturday, March 12 (Evening) 

6:30-7:00 Reception 

7:00-10:00 Dinner 

Sunday, March 13 (Morning) Chair: Francis Coolidge 

8:00-8:30 Continental Breakfast 

8:30-9:45 Robert Almeder, “Science and the Existence of Cartesian 
Minds” 

9:45-10:00 Coffee break 


10:00-11:15 Laura Ruetsche, “Physical Possibility and the Content of Sci- 
entific Theories” 


11:15-12:30 Edward Halper, “Hegel’s Critique of Newtonian Physics” 
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Call for Papers, Metaphysical Society of America 


March 10-12, 2006, The Catholic University of America 
Washington, DC 


The Ultimate Why Question 


Why is there anything at all rather than absolutely nothing? Not all phi- 
losophers have explicitly raised this question, and arguably some philoso- 
phers would not even grant that it is a legitimate philosophical question. 
Others, however, have referred to it as the most fundamental question of all. 
At the very least it merits serious consideration by the metaphysician. 


Accordingly, papers are invited which will deal with this question and 
with implicit or explicit answers to it offered by leading figures from the ma- 
jor periods of the history of philosophy or by contemporary metaphysicians. 


ARISTOTLE PRIZE: Papers on the above theme submitted by people 
who have yet to complete a Ph.D., or who have completed a Ph.D. no more 
than 5 years prior to submission, will be considered for the Aristotle Prize if 
the program committee is alerted to eligibility. This prize carries with it a 
cash award of $500 and inclusion in the program. Please encourage graduate 
students or junior colleagues to consider entering this competition. 


Papers, with a reading time of 30 minutes, or 500 word abstracts, should 
be submitted by June 1, 2005 to Professor John F. Wippel, School of Philoso- 
phy, The Catholic University of America, Washington, DC 20064. Completed 
papers will receive priority in consideration. Those whose abstracts are se- 
lected by the program committee must submit completed papers by January 
15, 2006, in order to give commentators time to prepare. 


To be entered for the Aristotle Prize, papers must be complete, submit- 
ted by June 1, 2005, and should be clearly designated as Aristotle Prize 
candidates on submission, with a statement of grounds for eligibility. In 
keeping with other program papers, these should have a reading time of 30 
minutes. Those not selected for the Aristotle Prize (of which there can be 
only one) may still be accepted for the program. 
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STATE OF EXCEPTION 


Glorgio Agamben 
Translated by Kevin Attell 


“When a conservative member of the U.S 
Congress recently designated the Guanta- 
namo prisoners as ‘those who were missed 
by the bombs’ and thus forferted their nght 
to live, he almost literally evoked Agamben’s 
notion of bomo sacer, a man reduced to bare 
life no longer covered by any legal or civil 
rights. What you hold in your hands is simply 
the book for all those who do not see in 9/11 
a mere pretext for patriotic mobilization, but 
an impetus for a deeper reflection on where we 
stand today wich regard to the very funda- 
mentals of our civilization. ”—Slavoj Žižek 


PAPER $12.00 


SARTRE, FOUCAULT, AND 
HISTORICAL REASON, 

VOLUME Two 

A Poststructuralist Mapping of History 
Thomas R. Flynn 

In Volume One of his authoritative two-vol- 
ume study of Sartre and Foucault, Thomas R. 
Flynn conducted a pivotal and comprehensive 
reconstruction of Sartrean historical theory. 
This long-awaited second volume offers a 
comprehensive and critical reading of the 
Foucauldian counterpoint. 

PAPER $25.00 


Now in paperback 

CAMUS AND SARTRE 

The Story of a Friendship 

and the Quarrel that Ended It 

Ronald Aronson 
“With meticulous even-handedness, this 
internationally renowned Sartre expert has 
produced a remarkably non-partisan account 
which also reminds us that it is possible to 
combine the highest level of scholarship with 
a lively and readable style of writing. Making 
judicious use of archrve and original interview 
material, which he combines with literary 
criticism, political insights and anecdotes, 
Aronson firmly locates the Camus-Sartre rela- 
tionship in the political and cultural contexts 
of early post-War France. This important 
contribution to twentieth-century intellectual 
and culturat history reveals as never before the 
extent to which the two men interacted with 
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THE ESSENTIALIST NOMINALISM OF JOHN BURDIAN 
GYULA KLIMA 


I 


To MANY CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHERS, the phrase “essential- 
ist nominalism” may appear to be an oxymoron. After all, es- 
sentialism is the doctrine that things come in natural kinds 
characterized by their essential properties, on account of some 
common nature or essence they share; while nominalism is pre- 
cisely the denial of the existence, indeed, the very possibility of 
such shared essences. Nevertheless, despite the intuitions of 
such contemporary philosophers,! John Buridan was not only a 
thoroughgoing nominalist, as is well known, but also a staunch 
defender of a strong essentialist doctrine against certain skep- 
tics of his time. So the question inevitably arises: could he con- 
sistently maintain such a doctrine? 

In the following discussion I will first examine Buridan’s 
essentialism to show why he could reasonably think that he can 
both adhere to his nominalist metaphysics and endorse a ver- 
sion of essentialism that can serve as the foundation of genuine 
scientific knowledge in the strong Aristotelian sense. 

In the subsequent section I will argue that on the basis of 
his logical theory of essential predication Buridan is definitely 


Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, Fordham Univer- 
sity, Collins Hall, Bronx, NY 10458-9993. 

1 Compare: “Buridan was a committed Nominalist. He was, in 
other words, on the philosophically wrong side of the major meta- 
physical controversy of the Middle Ages. Like Ockham, he believed 
there were no universals: strictly speaking, no colours, only coloured 
things; no virtue, only virtuous people; no circularity, only individual 
circles. The rest was all just hot air (flatus vocis). The Nominalists 
ended up poisoning the well of sound philosophy with scepticism, rel- 
ativism, agnosticism and even atheism. Fortunately, Realism was not 
sent to rout and has many exponents in present-day analytic philoso- 
phy”; David S. Oderberg, “Review of John Buridan: Summulae de Dia- 
lectica,” Times Literary Supplement (6 June 2003): 9. 
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able to maintain a version of essentialism that is sufficient to 
provide the required foundation of valid scientific generaliza- 
tions and to refute skeptical doubts against the possibility of 
such a foundation. 

Next, I will examine the question whether Buridan’s solu- 
tion is consistent with the broader context of his logic and 
epistemology. In this section I will argue that although 
Buridan’s logical theory is consistent with his nominalist es- 
sentialist position, his cognitive psychology is not. In particu- 
lar, I will argue that Buridan’s abstractionist account of how 
we acquire our simple substantial concepts is incompatible 
with his account of the semantic function of absolute terms 
subordinated to these concepts. 

Finally, I will draw some general conclusions from this dis- 
cussion concerning the relationships between metaphysical es- 
sentialism and the philosophy of mind and language. 


II 


If we want to maintain that Buridan was both an essential- 
ist and a nominalist, as we certainly should, then we have to do 
what we normally do when ascribe two apparently incompati- 
ble attributes to the same thing. We have to provide such ex- 
planations of the intended meanings of the attributes in ques- 
tion that show them to be in fact compatible, but, at the same 
time, we should also be able to show that these intended mean- 
ings are not just ad hoc, twisted interpretations, but are genu- 
inely in line with common, proper usage. 

So what do we mean, precisely, when we say that Buridan 
was an essentialist? When we call someone an essentialist, we 
usually mean at least one of two things: (1) the person we call 
an essentialist is committed to attributing essential predicates 
to things, or (2) the person is committed to attributing some 
common, shared essences to things. Let me call the first ver- 
sion of essentialism “predicate essentialism,” and the second 
“realist essentialism.” Clearly, with this distinction at hand 
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we should be able to provide a coherent interpretation of call- 
ing someone a “nominalist essentialist” in the sense that the 
person in question is a predicate essentialist, while not a real- 
ist essentialist, since his nominalism consists in the denial of 
there being shared essences, but not in the denial of there be- 
ing essential predicates. 

However, obviously, this simple word magic can do the job 
only if we are able to show that predicate essentialism is com- 
patible with the denial of realist essentialism. In any case, my 
first contention is that this is precisely what Buridan is trying 
to pull off: one of the basic aims of his philosophy of language 
and metaphysics is to show that he can be a staunch nominalist 
in denying real essences to things in the way realists conceive 
of them,? yet at the same time he can attribute scientifically 
knowable essential predicates to things. 

To see exactly how Buridan attempts to achieve this, we 
have to take a closer look at his semantic conception, in partic- 
ular, his theory of predication. 

Buridan does not feel the need to argue for a distinction 
between essential and nonessential predicates. As he sees it, 
that distinction is part and parcel of Porphyry’s traditional dis- 
tinctions of the five predicables. As Buridan writes: 





2 Note that Buridan’s opposition to what I call “realism” here 
also covers various forms of what might more properly be called 
“moderate realism,” that is, the view endorsing individualized es- 
sences inherent in, yet distinct from particular substances. For a 
more detailed account of this issue in connection with Buridan see 
Gyula Klima, “Buridan’s Logic and the Ontology of Modes,” in Medi- 
eval Analyses in Language and Cognition, ed. Sten Ebbesen and Russell 
L. Friedman (Copenhagen: The Royal Danish Academy of Sciences 
and Letters, 1999), 473-95. For my general take on the issue of the 
medieval problem of universals, contrasting realism and nominalism 
in terms of semantics rather than ontology, see Gyula Klima, “The 
Medieval Problem of Universals,” The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philoso- 
phy (Winter 2001 Edition), ed. Edward N. Zalta, http://plato.stan- 
ford.edu/archives/win2001/entries/universals-medieval. 

For an excellent discussion of Buridan’s rejection of universal 
entities see Peter King, “John Buridan’s Solution to the Problem of 
Universals,” in The Metaphysics and Natural Philosophy of John Buridan, 
ed. Hans Thijssen and Jack Zupko (Leiden: Brill Publishers, 2001), 1- 
27. 
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since something is called a predicable because it is apt to be 
predicated of many things, it is reasonable to distinguish the 
species or modes contained under the term ‘predicable’ accord- 
ing to the different modes of predication. Therefore, everything 
that is predicated of something is either predicated essentially, 
so that neither term adds some extraneous connotation to the 
signification of the other; or it is predicated denominatively, so 
that one term does add some extrinsic connotation to the signifi- 
cation of the other. This division is clearly exhaustive, for it is 
given in terms of opposites.’ 


Obviously, the important thing here is not that Buridan draws 
the distinction at all but rather how he draws it. To under- 
stand his characterization of essential predication as that in 
which the terms do not add extraneous connotation over the 
signification of each other, we should take a quick look at his 
semantics of terms and propositions. 

For Buridan, the simplest form of proposition is a categor- 
ical proposition, consisting of a subject and a predicate joined 
by acopula. To be sure, this need not mean that the terms of 
such a proposition should be simple; indeed, they may be of any 
complexity, as long as they can suitably flank the copula to 
form a proposition. Accordingly, in the Buridanian “canonical 
form” of a categorical proposition, both terms are regarded as 
noun phrases, and so verbal predicates are always to be ana- 
lyzed into a copula and the corresponding participle. For ex- 
ample, “Socrates walks on the beach with Plato” is to be ana- 
lyzed as “Socrates is walking on the beach with Plato”; or, 
indeed, to bring out the nominal character of the predicate 


3 John Buridan, Summulae de Dialectica (hereafter, “SD” ), an an- 
notated translation with a philosophical introduction by Gyula Klima 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 2001), tr. 2, chap. 1, sec. 3, p. 106. 
Compare: “We call the predication of a term of another ‘essential’ if 
neither of these two terms adds some extrinsic connotation to the 
things they supposit for. Therefore, although the term ‘animal’ signi- 
fies more [things] than the term ‘man’, nevertheless, it does not ap- 
pellate over and above the signification of the term ‘man’ anything 
having to do with man, i.e., as something pertaining to man [per mo- 
dum adiacentis homini—compare SD, tr. 4, chap. 5.]. A predication is 
called ‘non-essential’, or ‘denominative’, if one term of it adds some 
extrinsic connotation over the signification of the other, as for exam- 
ple ‘white’ supposits for a man and appellates whiteness as pertain- 
ing to him”; SD, tr. 2, chap. 5, sec. 2, p. 127. 
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term, it should even be analyzed as “Socrates is someone walk- 
ing on the beach with Plato.” 

As this example may already suggest, for Buridan, the cop- 
ula is a sign of identity: for him, an affirmative categorical 
proposition is true if and only if its terms refer to the same 
thing or things at the time connoted by its copula, as required 
by the quantity of the proposition. 

There are a number of things we should clarify in connec- 
tion with this apparently simple claim, which expresses what 
historians of medieval logic dubbed the “identity theory of 
predication.” 

In the first place, when I used the phrase “refer to” in the 
previous formulation, it was a somewhat loose rendering of 
Buridan’s technical phrase “supposit pro,” which indicates what 
aterm does in the context of a proposition in its semantic func- 
tion, namely, standing for the things the proposition is about. 
Still we nowadays tend to transcribe, rather than translate, 
this phrase in the historical literature as “supposit for,” to 
avoid confusion with contemporary notions of reference. For 
in contrast to most modern conceptions of reference, supposi- 
tion is an essentially context-dependent property of all simple 
and complex terms that can grammatically flank the copula, 
whether they are singular or common. Accordingly, one and 
the same term may supposit for very different things or for 
nothing at all, and in very different ways, on different occa- 
sions of its use. It is precisely these different ways in which a 
term may stand for some thing or things or for nothing in a 
proposition that the medieval theory of supposition is designed 
to describe. 

The easiest way to explain the idea is by using some exam- 
ples. If I say, “‘Man’ is a noun,” then this proposition is true, 
according to Buridan, insofar as its subject term is used nonsig- 
nificatively, that is, not to supposit for what it was imposed to 
signify but to supposit for itself or for any other token term of 
the same type; and the reason why the proposition is true is 
that at least one of these token terms is indeed identical with a 
noun. This is a case that Buridan would classify as an instance 
of a term’s having “material supposition.” On the other hand, 
if I say, “Every man is an animal,” then the subject term of this 
proposition stands for individual humans, the things this term 
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is imposed to signify, and the proposition is true because every 
human is identical with some animal. In this case, Buridan 
would say the term has “personal supposition.” 

Accordingly, Buridan’s notion of personal supposition, re- 
quired for understanding his conception of true predication, 
presupposes his notion of signification, insofar as a term in 
personal supposition supposits for things it signifies. Now, 
with respect to their signification, Buridan classifies terms 
into two kinds: absolute or connotative.4 An absolute term is 
one that signifies whatever it signifies absolutely, that is, not 
in relation to anything. A connotative term is one that signi- 
fies something in relation to something or some things, called 
the “connotatum” or “connotata” of the term. Accordingly, 
the personal supposita of an absolute term in the context of a 
proposition are those of its significata that are actual with re- 
spect to the time connoted by the copula. The supposita of a 
connotative term, on the other hand, are those of its signifi- 
cata that are actual with respect to the time connoted by the 
copula and are also actually related to the connotata of the 
term in the way the term signifies them to be related.® 

A quick example may again be helpful here. If I say, 
“Socrates is wealthy,” then this proposition is true, according 
to Buridan, if and only if its terms both supposit for the same 
thing, namely Socrates. However, the term “wealthy” is obvi- 
ously a connotative term because it signifies human beings in 
relation to their wealth, namely, as the possessors of wealth. 
So this term only supposits for human beings who possess 





4 The distinction drawn in these terms was introduced by 
Ockham. Buridan usually makes the distinction in terms of talking 
about absolute versus appellative terms. But in Buridan’s interpreta- 
tion appellation is just oblique reference to a term’s connotation; so, 
his distinction amounts to the same as Ockham’s. Compare SD, pp. 
xlix-l, 291-4, 880, 890. Furthermore, Buridan is also talking about 
connotative terms, contrasting them with absolute terms in the same 
way as Ockham did. Compare SD, pp. 147, 639, 642, 644-6, 729, 735. 

5 To be more precise, I should add that the proposition should 
not provide an ampliative context for its terms, but such consider- 
ations are irrelevant here. Compare, however, Gyula Klima, “Exist- 
ence and Reference in Medieval Logic,” in New Essays in Free Logic, 
ed. Alexander Hieke and Edgar Morscher (Dordrecht: Kluwer Aca- 
demic Publishers, 2001), 197-226. 
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wealth. Therefore, this term will supposit for Socrates only if 
he actually possesses wealth at the time connoted by the cop- 
ula.® 

In fact, this example also illustrates two further important 
points. The first is that even if all explicitly relative terms are 
connotative, not all connotative terms are explicitly relative, 
although they do have to involve some relative concept in their 
definition.’ The second point is that a connotative term can be- 
come false of something that it actually supposits for while the 
thing continues to exist, simply on account of the term’s conno- 
tata ceasing to be related to its supposita in the way required 
by the signification of the term. If Socrates loses his wealth, he 
ceases to be supposited for by the term “wealthy.” Perhaps, I 
should note here that this holds for every connotative term un- 
less it connotes something intrinsic to its supposita without ` 
which these supposita cannot exist (an example might be the 
term “animate” ), or if the term’s connotata are the same as its 
supposita, as is the case with terms expressing self-identity, 
such as the term “identical with itself.” Yet in all other cases, 
namely, when their connotata are extrinsic to their significata, 
connotative terms can cease to supposit for their actual 


6 Compare SD, p. 880. 

7 Or at least they should involve an “unsaturated” syncategore- 
matic concept with at least two “arguments,” as for example the con- 
cept to which the preposition “of” is subordinated in the construc- 
tion “a donkey of a man.” It is an open question whether we should 
assume such syncategorematic concepts, as this English construction 
suggests, or we should rather assume simple connotative concepts 
corresponding to the genitive form of a noun, as the Latin construc- 
tion asinus hominis would suggest. The first option would probably 
be favored by Ockham, and the second by Buridan. Actually, this may 
make all the difference between Ockham’s and Buridan’s respective 
approaches to connotative terms: where Buridan would allow simple 
connotative terms subordinated to simple connotative concepts, 
Ockham (pace Claude Panaccio, “Connotative Terms in Ockham’s 
Mental Language,” Cahiers d’épistémologie, no. 9016 [Montreal: Uni- 
versité du Québec a Montréal Press: 1990], 1-22) may be committed 
to complex connotative concepts, possibly allowing such “nonstand- 
ard” syncategorematic concepts. For some discussion of this issue, 
see Gyula Klima, “The Changing Role of Entia Rationis in Medieval 
Philosophy: A Comparative Study with a Reconstruction,” Synthese 
96, no. 1 (July 1993): 25-59, esp. 47-50. 
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significata, that is, they may become false of their actual signi- 
ficata without the destruction of these significata, which is 
precisely the idea expressed in the Porphyrian definition of ac- 
cident. For example, if Socrates actually has wealth, then he is 
one of the actual significata of the term “wealthy.” Accord- 
ingly, in the proposition “Socrates is wealthy” the term sup- 
posits for Socrates, whence the proposition is true; but if he 
loses his wealth, he ceases to be one of the actual significata of 
this term, whence it will no longer supposit for him, even if he 
stays in existence. Therefore, it is no wonder that for Buridan 
all such connotative terms are nonessential, accidental predi- 
cates of their significata. i 

By contrast, absolute terms are essential predicates of 

their significata. For example, if we take “man” to be an abso- 
' lute term, as Buridan certainly does, then the only way this 
term can cease to supposit for Socrates in the proposition 
“Socrates is a man” is if Socrates ceases to exist. For the term 
signifies everything that the concept to which it is subordi- 
nated represents, that is, every past, present, future, and pos- 
sible human being indifferently. Yet the actual significata of 
this term are only actual human beings, who are therefore also 
the supposita of the term “man” in a present tense proposi- 
tion. So, the only way the term “man” in “Socrates is a man” 
can cease to supposit for Socrates is if he ceases to be a human 
being, that is, if he ceases to exist.8 

In this way, therefore, it may seem that Buridan can main- 
tain a credible essentialist stance without ever having even to 
mention shared. essences, as long as he can establish that at 
least some of our common terms are in fact absolute terms, in 
particular, absolute terms that are essential predicates of 
things that fall into the category of substance. 

Now, as we could see, whether a term is absolute or conno- 
tative depends on the term’s signification; but a.term’s signifi- 
cation, according to Buridan, depends on the sort of concept it 
is associated with. For a-term has signification only insofar as 
it is associated with some cognitive act of our minds, a concept. 
If I utter the articulate sound “biltrix,” then someone hearing 
me literally has no idea what I have just said. This is how it 
should be, because this utterance was precisely one of the ex- 
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amples used by several medieval logicians to illustrate a mean- 
ingless utterance, that is, one that does not have signification 
because it is not imposed to signify anything we can think of. 
However, as soon as this utterance is made to signify some- 
thing we are aware of somehow, it will signify precisely what 
we are aware of and precisely in the way we are aware of it. 
The cognitive act on account of which we are aware of some- 
thing is what Buridan calls a “concept.” Since terms have their 
significations by virtue of being subordinated to such concepts, 
the differences between the significations and types of signifi- 
cation of different terms are dependent on what types of con- 
cepts they are subordinated to. Therefore, the above-men- 
tioned difference between absolute and connotative terms, 
which grounds the difference between essential and nonessen- 
tial predicates of substances, boils down to the difference be- 
tween the kinds of concepts they are subordinated to. Abso- 
lute terms are those subordinated to absolute concepts, that is, 
concepts whereby we conceive of things absolutely, not in rela- 
tion to anything, whereas connotative terms are those subordi- 
nated to connotative concepts, whereby we conceive of things 


8 Note that miraculous transformations of Socrates, say, into a 
rock or some brute animal, while staying in existence, are excluded 
by the structure of the Porphyrian Tree as Buridan conceives of it. 
Since by that structure overlaps between nonsubaltern species and 
genera are.not allowed (compare SD, tr. 3, chap. 1, sec. 7, p. 150), if 
Socrates is once among the significata of “man,” then he cannot be 
driven over into the range of significata of “pig” even by Circe’s 
wand. Therefore, Socrates cannot cease to be one of the significata 
of “man,” although he can cease to be one of its actual significata, 
and hence one of its supposita, by ceasing to exist (since being a man, 
he is not a necessary being). It may also be interesting to note here 
that if we were to construct an artificial language with a modal or 
temporal semantics along these lines (as I did on a handout when I 
presented this material at UCLA), making it into a Begriffsschrit of a 
Buridanian mental language, then all one-place predicates of that lan- 
guage would have to be “rigid designators” of the individuals within 
their extension, yielding an inherently essentialist logic without any 
shared essences. The simple technical trick needed for such a logic is 
to assign the extensions of predicates and the domains of possible sit- 
uations from the superset of the same basic domain of individuals, 
and treat the actual extension (actual “range of significata”) of a 
predicate in a given situation as the intersection of the extension of 
the predicate and the domain of that situation. 


a 
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in relation to something. Therefore, the distinction between 
essential and nonessential predicates of substances boils down 
to the distinction between absolute and connotative concepts, 
and thus Buridan’s essentialism ultimately hinges on the claim 
that we are actually able to form such absolute concepts of 
substances. 


III 


This claim faces some serious challenges. In the first 
place, we have seen in the example of “wealthy” that just be- 
cause a term is grammatically a one-place predicate, it does 
not follow that it is absolute. What determines whether a term 
is absolute or not is whether it is subordinated to an absolute 
or to a connotative concept, which can be determined by look- 
ing at the term’s nominal definition. If the term is definable by 
a complex phrase that contains relative terms, then the term is 
certainly subordinated to a complex connotative concept, the 
structure of which is explicated by the syntactic structure of 
this complex phrase.® However, it then may seem that all sim- 
ple terms in the category of substance should be definable in 
terms of such complex phrases. For how can we possibly form 
simple absolute concepts of substance, if we are supposed to 
form our concepts on the basis of the natural input of sensory 
experience (that is to say, we are not willing to subscribe to 
the mysteries of innate, prenatal, or divinely infused ideas), 
and all we are given in sense experience are the sensible quali- 
ties of things, which can only give rise to connotative concepts 
(of substances)?!° After all, whatever we see, hear, touch, and 
so forth is conceived as something having the relevant sensible 
qualities, that is, it is conceived in relation to these sensible 
qualities, by means of the corresponding connotative concepts. 





? For a discussion of how we can interpret the structure of a com- 
plex concept in terms of its mere semantic complexity, despite its on- 
tological simplicity, see my Introduction to Buridan’s Summulae, espe- 
cially, SD, pp. xxxvii-xxxix. 

10 Of course, they can also give rise to absolute concepts of sensi- 
ble qualities, but our present concern here is the origin of absolute 
concepts of substances. 
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As Buridan himself (or someone reporting his views, if the text 
is not authentic) remarked: 
we do not perceive substances under substantial concepts, but 


we do perceive them under accidental and connotative ones, and 
not under purely absolute ones.!! 


Therefore, it might seem that, despite appearances to the con- 
trary, terms in the category of substance may in fact not be ab- 
solute terms because they would have to be subordinated to 
some combinations of connotative concepts obtainable from 
sense experience. Indeed, if a couple of centuries later the 
British empiricists were right, then the only way we can make 
sense of our substantial terms is to regard them as being asso- 
ciated with concepts or ideas of those relatively stable bundles 
of sensible qualities that make up what appear as substances in 
our expérience, for these ideas constitute all the information 
we can gain by sense experience, and we certainly cannot sig- 
nify or conceive that of which we literally have no idea. 

In fact, similar concerns were already raised by some of 
Buridan’s contemporaries, who claimed that we can have no 
cognition of substance and whose arguments he systematically 
considered in his commentary on Aristotle’s Physics.” 





11 “Unde substantias non percipimus mediante sensu sub concep- 
tibus substantialibus, sed bene sub conceptibus accidentalibus et 
connotativis, et non mere absolutis”; John Buridan, Le traité de l'âme 
de Jean Buridan (De Prima Lectura), ed. Benoit Patar (Louvain-la- 
Neuve: Editions de l'Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1991), Quaes- 
tiones in De Anima, bk. 1, q. 5, p. 207. Since the doctrine contained in 
the passage from which this quote derives is in perfect agreement 
with what we can find in parallel passages in Buridan’s known au- 
thentic works, I take it to be a reliable report of Buridan’s doctrine, 
despite the controversial authenticity of this work. Compare John 
Buridan, Quaestiones super Octo Libros Physicorum Aristotelis (Frank- 
furt am Main: Minerva, 1964), bk. 1, q. 7 and following, 7vb-10ra; 
John Buridan, Questiones in De Anima (tertia lectura), bk. 3, q. 8, in 
John Buridan’s Philosophy of Mind: An Edition and Translation of Book 
IIT of his ‘Questions on Aristotle’s De Anima’ (Third Redaction), ed. Jack 
A. Zupko, 2 vols. (Ann Arbor: University Microfilms International, 
1990), 64-89, esp. 74-5, 79-80; John Buridan, Quaestiones in Aristote- 
lis Metaphysicam: Kommentar zur Aristotelischen Metaphysik (1518; re- 
print, Frankfurt am Main: Minerva, 1964), bk. 7, qq. 15-20 and follow- 
ing, 50rb-H4va; John Buridan, Quaestiones in Porphyrii Isagogen, in R. 
Tatarzynski, “Jan Buridan, Kommentarz do Isagogi Porfiriusza,” 
Przeglad Tomistyczyny 2 (1986): 111-96, esp. 172-3. 

12 John Buridan, Quaestiones super Octo Libros Physicorum Aristo- 
telis, bk. 1, q. 4. 
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As I have pointed out in an earlier paper,!? Buridan’s re- 
sponse to the skeptical challenge in this discussion relies on 
his acceptance of a version of Aristotelian abstractionism. Ac- 
cording to his argument, our sense perception carries informa- 
tion not only about the per se sensible qualities of substances 
but also about the substances themselves to which these quali- 
ties belong, even if our senses are not able to extract this in- 
formation on their own. Our agent intellect, using a multiplic- 
ity of experiences stored in sensory memory is able to extract 
this information by its natural activity of abstraction. This is 
what enables the intellect to form simple, genuine, substantial 
concepts in a natural process, without forming any combina- 
tion of simpler concepts of sensory qualities. Thus these genu- 
ine substantial concepts will represent the substances indiffer- 
ently and universally within their natural kinds. Therefore, 
the terms subordinated to these concepts will be genuine es- 
sential predicates of substances, which can then suitably serve 
as the basis for valid scientific generalizations. So, Buridan 
seems to have found a viable solution to the problem involved 
in constructing a philosophy of essentialist nominalism: he has 
a strictly nominalist ontology with no reference to shared es- 
sences (including individualized, inherent essences of a “less 
than numerical unity”), combined with an essentialist logic 
that is capable of providing the basis for valid scientific gener- 
alizations. 


IV 


However, even if this solution may work, at this point one 
can still raise the question whether Buridan is really entitled 
to it in the face of his semantic considerations concerning ab- 
solute terms. After all, the gist of Buridan’s solution is that we 
are able to acquire genuine, simple, substantial concepts from 
experience by abstraction, and thus we can impose on them 
terms that will be truly essential, scientifically knowable pred- 
icates of things. It is questionable, however, whether this ac- 





13 See n. 18 below. 
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count of the acquisition of simple substantial concepts is com- 
patible with his semantic considerations concerning absolute 
concepts and terms. 

Let us recall that an absolute term is one that signifies 
whatever it signifies not in relation to anything because it is 
subordinated to an absolute concept, namely, one which repre- 
sents things not in relation to, that is, not in respect of, any- 
thing. 

The point in abstraction, however, is precisely that by 
means of an abstract concept several things are represented in 
respect of what they resemble each other, disregarding what 
distinguishes them. As Buridan himself writes: 


Next, I again suppose that if there are any things similar to each 
other, whatever is similar to one of them, is, in that respect in 
which the two are similar to each other, similar to each of them. 
For example, if A, B, and C are similar with respect to whiteness 
because they are white, just as D is similar to A [in whiteness], it 
must also be similar to both B and C [in whiteness]. Therefore, it 
follows from the fact that representation occurs by means of 
likeness that that which was representative of one thing will be 
indifferently representative of others. ... From this it is finally 
inferred that whenever the species (and likeness) of Socrates 
has existed in the intellect and has been abstracted from the spe- 
cies of extrinsic things, it will no more be a representation of 
Socrates than of Plato and other men; nor does the intellect un- 
derstand Socrates by it any more than other men. On the con- 
trary, the intellect understands all men by it indifferently, in a 
single concept, namely, the concept from which the name ‘man’ is 
taken. And this is to understand universally.14 


14 “Postea ego iterum suppono quod si sint aliqua ad invicem si- 
milia, quidquid est simile uni illorum, in eo in quo sunt duo in invicem 
similia, ipsum est simile unicuique illorum. Verbi gratia, si A, B, et C 
sint similia secundum albedinem quia sunt alba, sicut D est simili ipsi 
A, oportet quod sit consimili ipsi B et C. Ideo consequitur ex quo 
repraesentatio fit per similitudinem quod illud quod erat repraesen- 
tativum unius erit indifferenter repraesentativum aliorum, nisi aliud 
concurrat quod obstet, sicut dicetur post. Ex hoc finaliter infertur 
quod cum species (et similitudo) Sortis fuerit apud intellectum et fu- 
erit abstracta a speciebus extraneorum, illa non magis erit repraesen- 
tatio Sortis quam Platonis et aliorum hominum; nec intellectus per 
eam magis intelliget Sortem quam alios homines. Immo sic per eam 
omnes homines indifferenter intelliget uno conceptu, scilicet a quo 
sumitur hoc nomen ‘homo’. Et hoc est intelligere universaliter”; John 
Buridan, Questiones in De Anima (tertia lectura), bk. 3, q. 8. 
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Indeed, it is crucial for abstraction to work, that is, to provide 
us with truly universal concepts, that the concepts acquired by 
abstraction represent the things observed in the process in 
that respect in which they do not differ from unobserved things 
of the same kind. For a concept acquired from the observed 
things can only represent the unobserved things because the 
latter do not differ from the former in that respect in which the 
concept represents them indifferently. However, Buridan’s ab- 
solute concepts are supposed to represent things absolutely, 
not in relation to something, that is, not in any respect. There- 
fore, it seems that they cannot really be obtained by abstrac- 
tion in the way Buridan described, or if they are obtained in 
this way, then their representative function is not quite cor- 
rectly described by him in his semantics. 


V 


All in all, it seems that Buridan is successful in providing a 
purely nominalist ontology combined with an essentialist logic 
on the basis of his doctrine of essential predicates of sub- 
stances as being those common terms that are subordinated to 
absolute, substantial concepts. However, this combination 
seems to be in conflict with his account of how we acquire 
these substantial concepts. For although that account success- 
fully meets skeptical challenges while still staying on a firm 
empiricist ground, it seems to go against the representative 
function Buridan ascribes to absolute concepts in his seman- 
tics. 

In fact, from this case-study of Buridan’s essentialism, I 
think we can generalize the following conclusions. If one is 
trying to avoid the inconsistencies of naïve ontological real- 
ism,!® one has to deny the existence of universal entities. Yet 
if one is unwilling to accept the apparent skeptical conse- 





16 By “naïve realism” I mean the version of Plato’s theory of 
forms found to be inconsistent already by Plato himself in his 
Parmenides, as well as the theory of universals found to be inconsis- 
tent by Boethius in his second commentary on Porphyry’s Isagoge. 
For a more detailed analysis and references see my article on the me- 
dieval problem of universals in the Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy 
referred to in n. 2 above. 
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quences of this denial and wants to stay a scientific realist, he 
has to opt for some form of logical essentialism; but logical es- 
sentialism is predicated upon a plausible account of our ability 
to acquire substantial concepts grounding our semantics of es- 
sential predicates. However, in order to avoid the epistemolog- 
ical mysticism of innate or infused ideas, this account has to 
show how these concepts can be acquired from our limited ex- 
perience; but if the previous objection to Buridan’s account is 
right, then it seems that this can only be done by recourse to 
some form of moderate realism in one’s semantics, namely, one 
that accounts for our substantial common terms and concepts 
as representing particulars in respect of their essential similar- 
ities, while abstracting from their accidental dissimilarities. 

In fact, rather similar considerations may have motivated 
the syncretic efforts of later medieval philosophers, such as 
Domingo Soto (1494-1560), who wholeheartedly embraced 
Buridan’s nominalist ontology and many elements of his astute 
nominalist logic, yet who did not subscribe to his semantics of 
absolute terms but described their semantic functions in a way 
that was characteristic of the older way of doing logic and 
metaphysics, the so-called via antiqua. 

Soto, who most notably described himself as someone 
“born among nominalists and raised by realists,” !® retained the 
nominalist distinction between absolute and connotative 
terms, but in a revised form which does not exclude that abso- 
lute terms and concepts represent their possible supposita, or 
as he calls them, “material significata,” in respect of some- 
thing, which he refers to as their “formal significata.”!” For 
Soto, the difference between absolute and connotative terms 
boils down to the question whether their formal significata are 
(1) intrinsic, essential or (2) extrinsic, accidental to their ma- 
terial significata. Furthermore, he insists that just because we 
have to make the logical distinction between a term’s formal 
and material significata, it does not mean that these two sorts 





16 “inter nominales nati sumus, interque reales nutriti”; Domini- 
cus Soto, In Porphyrii Isagogen, Aristotelis Categorias, librosque de Dem- 
onstratione, Commentaria, Venice (1587; Frankfurt: Minerva, 1967): 
28H. 

17 Dominicus Soto, Summulae, Svmmvlarvm aeditio secunda, Sal- 
manticae: Excudebat Andreas a Portonariis (1554; reprint, New York: 
Georg Olms Verlag, 1980), Ib. 1, c. 7; Ib. 2, c. 10; Ib. 2, c. 14. 
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of significata have to be distinct in reality for in some, indeed, 
in many cases they coincide. Therefore, Soto can have an on- 
tology that is item by item the same as Buridan’s, and an essen- 
tialist logic, which, however, is somewhat different in its 
semantics from Buridan’s. By tweaking the distinction of abso- 
lute and connotative terms, Soto ends up with an account that 
is clearly compatible with Aristotelian abstractionism, which, 
however, even if not in its ontology but in its semantics, 
namely, in the notion of formal significata, contains something 
strongly reminiscent of the real, inherent universals of the 
moderate realism of the via antiqua. 

Whether this is the best compromise is open to further de- 
bate. In any case, living in an age when scholasticism was on 
its way to extinction, Soto’s solution did not have a chance of 
receiving general acceptance or even sustained attention. The 
new, mostly ideological concerns of the new intelligentsia of a 
new era simply pushed it into oblivion along with most of the 
sophisticated scholastic academic output. Now that we have 
sufficient historical distance from those ideological concerns, 
while also having philosophical concerns that are sometimes 
strikingly similar to those of the scholastics, we may calmly re- 
consider the unduly forgotten, intriguing theoretical alterna- 
tives provided by the scholastic thinkers. }8 


Fordham University 





18 This paper develops the argument of an earlier paper of mine, 
“John Buridan on the Acquisition of Simple Substantial Concepts,” 
in John Buridan and Beyond, ed. Sten Ebbesen and Russell L. Fried- 
man (Copenhagen: The Royal Danish Academy of Sciences and Let- 
ters, 2004), 17-32. I am grateful to the editors for their permission 
to draw on the material of that paper in the present piece in order to 
make the latter self-contained. Earlier drafts of this paper were pre- 
sented in the Philosophy Colloquia of UCLA, Boise State, and 
Fordham Universities. I am grateful to the audiences for interesting 
discussions and perceptive comments. Research for this paper was 
supported by an ACLS Fellowship and a Fordham Faculty Fellowship 
exempting me from teaching duties during the academic year 2002- 
2003. 
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Every thing in this world is judg’d of by comparison.! 


It is impossible to continue in the practice of contemplating any 
order of beauty, without being frequently obliged to form 
comparisons between the several species and degrees of 

excellence, and estimating their proportion to each other. 

A man, who has had no opportunity of comparing the different 
kinds of beauty, is indeed totally unqualified to pronounce an 
opinion with regard to any object presented to him. By 
comparison alone we fix the epithets of praise or blame, and 
learn how to assign the due degrees of each.” 


R KANT’S ETHICAL THOUGHT, Allen W. Wood powerfully argues 
in defense of Kant’s alleged notion that we ought not to com- 
pare ourselves with others on the moral scale, however much 
such comparison may be meaningful and permissible with re- 
spect to our other skills and characteristics, such as the artis- 
tic, practical, or technological. Meaningful, permissible, com- 
parable or not, those skills and characteristics have no 
inherent worth anyway. These have a market price or a fancy 
price but no dignity, and it is only dignity which confers incom- 
parable moral worth. A human being, says Kant, “possesses a 
dignity (an absolute inner worth) by which he exacts respect for 
himself from all other rational beings in the world. He can 
measure himself with every other being of this kind and value 
himself on a footing of equality with them.”4 





Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy and Religious 
Studies, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, LA 70803. 

1 David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. David Fate Norton 
and Mary J. Norton (New York: Oxford University Press, 2000), 210. 

2 David Hume, “Of the Standard of Taste,” in Essays: Moral, Politi- 
cal, and Literary, rev. ed., ed. Eugene F. Miller (indianapolis: Liberty 
Classics, 1987), 238. 

3 Allen W. Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1999). 

4 Immanuel Kant, The Metaphysics of Morals, ed. Mary Gregor 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 6:435. 
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I tend to think, in an a priori way, that to claim that 
Mother Teresa or Martin Luther King or Mahatma Gandhi and I 
have the same absolute, incomparable moral worth is just 
laughable. They might think that I have the same absolute, in- 
comparable moral worth as they do; I concede. I cannot even 
bring myself to think it. This is not undue self-abnegation or 
humility. There is moral inequality here; if that is not a hard 
moral fact, I don’t know what is.® 

My purposes in this paper are twofold, one primary, one 
secondary. The secondary purpose is to argue against Wood’s 
claim that, according to Kant, we ought not to make moral com- 
parisons; it is a rather limited purpose, if only because it con- 
cedes to Wood a variety of substantial points in the Kantian 
exegesis, particularly Wood’s idea—which is the cornerstone of 
his book—that the various formulations of the categorical im- 
perative had better be seen as constituting a system,® a system in 
which the Formula of Humanity as End in Itself plays a central role, a 
role routinely accorded (since Hegel) to the Formula of the Universal 
Law.” 





5 Or: if the reader, having arrived at p. 121 of John Maxwell Coetzee’s 
novel Waiting for the Barbarians (New York: Penguin, 1980), sees no un- 
equal moral worth between the Magistrate, on the one hand, and Captain 
Jolle and Mandel, on the other, and does not cry out with Kant that witness- 
ing such a deed as Coetzee there describes makes him “blush with shame at 
belonging to the species that can be treated that way” (The Metaphysics of 
Morals 6:463), then he need read no further: nothing I say will convince him. 
There is no question, someone might say, that moral inequality between ac- 
tions is as hard a moral fact as there is, also inequality among moral interi- 
tions, motivations, and characters. The separate question is whether there is 
inequality in self-worth among moral agents. My task, then, is to demon- 
strate that if there is moral inequality, there is unequal moral self-worth. 
What I am saying here should be read as a footnote to Marianne Moore’s 
poem, “Blessed is the Man.” See The Poems of Marianne Moore, ed. Grace 
Schulman (New York: Viking Penguin, 2003), 294. 

ê See also Paul Guyer, “The Possibility of the Categorical Imperative,” 
Philosophical Review 104 (1995): 353-5. Wood’s claims are not entirely 
novel: see, for example, the prize essay by Ping-cheung Lo, “A Critical Re- 
evaluation of the Alleged ‘Empty Formalism’ of Kantian Ethics,” Ethics 91, 
no. 2 January 1981): 181-201 and Sally S. Sedgwick, “On the Relation of Pure 
Reason to Content: A Reply to Hegel’s Critique of Formalism in Kant’s Eth- 
ics,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 49, no. 1 (September 
1988): 59-80. 
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My own reservations about Wood’s central thesis lie in the fact 
that several key passages from the Groundwork of the Metaphysics of 
Morals and Critique of Practical Reason, in which Kant explicitly ac- 
cords the Formula of Universal Law a prime place in his system and 
denies such a place to any other formula, are not given a fair hearing 
and sometimes not even aired. This is no less true of the later work, 
The Metaphysics of Morals, which is Wood’s favored piece to show 
the importance of the Formula of Humanity as an End in Itself. Had 
he done so, this might perhaps have resulted in the dull view that Kant 
was ambivalent—perhaps, even conflicted; but making things neater 
and more clean-cut than is warranted by the texts does not yield accu- 
racy of interpretation. Of course, this is just a bland assertion and 
must await justification in a paper different from the present one. 
Whatever the merits of the secondary, exegetical purpose, my primary 
purpose is philosophical. It is to demonstrate that we ought to make 
moral comparisons. 

No one can read Wood’s book without marveling at how 
successful he has been in portraying the unity—not to mention 
depicting the beauty of that unity—of Kant’s moral and social 
philosophy; nothing said herein detracts from that remarkable 
achievement. i 

In section 1, I briefly present Wood’s central arguments; in 
section 2, I evaluate them. This evaluation is continued in sec- 
tion 3 with the aid of a key distinction between two types of re- 
spect which, I hope, will assist in preserving Kant’s keenest in- 
sights on this issue. That distinction will enable me to show 
that my judging and accepting the incredible moral worth of 
some human beings in comparison to my own moral worth is 
compatible with my valuing myself “on a footing of equality 
with them.” In section 4, I crudely outline the advantage of a moral 
theory which permits moral comparisons. 





T For some trenchant observations against this thesis, see Henry E. 
Allison, “Ethics, Evil, and Anthropology in Kant: Remarks on Allen Wood's 
Kant’s Ethical Thought,” Ethics 111, no. 3 (April 2001): 594-618, see espe- 
cially sec. 2 and n. 54. Allison is critical of Wood’s discussion of the Formula- 
tion of the Universal Law (of Nature) despite his claim that he fully concurs 
with Wood’s reading of Kantian ethics as basically about respect for persons 
rather than about following a certain set of rules. See p. 601. 
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Here is how section 6 of chapter 4 of Kant’s Ethical Thought 
opens: 

The thesis that every rational being is an end itself with absolute 
worth has an immediate but radical corollary: The worth of all 
rational beings is equal. In other words, the worst rational being 
(in any respect you can possibly name) has the same dignity or 
absolute worth as the best rational being in that respect (or in 
any other)... . (FH) [Formula of Humanity as End in Itself] im- 
plies that all the normal (comparative and competitive) mea- 
sures of people’s self-worth—wealth, power, honor, prestige, 
charm, charisma, even happy relationships with others—are ex- 
pressions of an utterly false sense of values.§ 


Kant has made it clear that it is the capacity of rational beings to 
set ends and give themselves laws—not just successful use of that ca- 
pacity—that renders them ends in themselves, renders them equal to 
one another.’ On the other hand, if it were the actual possession of a 
good will that granted them equality, rendered them worthy of re- 
spect, and gave them dignity, then it would destroy the categorical na- 
ture of the moral law. Obeying the law would be contingent upon 
who possessed good will. When someone accords moral worth to his 
person, actions, or character through goodness of will, what is es- 
teemed is his “inner worth.” “By ‘inner’ worth [Kant] means worth as 
measured solely by comparison to the person’s own self-given moral 
law or idea of virtue.” 1? 

One might distinguish between “merit respect” and “moral re- 
spect.”!! One earns merit respect by hard work, success in one’s pro- 
fession or task, when one conducts the Emperor Concerto, proves 
Fermat’s Last Theorem, or makes baklava. Not only is moral respect 





8 Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought, 132-3. 

9 For John Rawls it is the capacity for a sense of justice. “I have said 
that the minimal requirements defining moral personality refers to a capacity 
[for a sense of justice] and not to the realization of it. A being that has this 
capacity, whether or not it is yet developed, is to receive the full protection 
of the principles of justice”; Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1973), 509. This statement of Rawls’s leaves the possibility 
of different moral worth entirely open. 

10 Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought, 134. 
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not something we need earn," to speak of it in that way is to yield to a 
view that is inherently abhorrent. Thus, “To require that respect be 
earned is to hold that people are to be respected in part for what dis- 
tinguishes them from others; it thereby places respect squarely within 
the comparative—competitive conception of self-worth. Kant... re- 
gards all such conceptions . . . as the sole and exclusive ground of all 
moral evil.”!3 

Clearly, comparison is out, even in a genuine act of humil- 
ity, let alone in false humility which is enacted as a way of cur- 
rying favor; it is not moral to be a sycophant. The following 
passage from Kant is telling: 


Fontenelle says: “I bow before an eminent man, but my spirit does 
not bow.” I can add: before a humble common man in whom I per- 
ceive uprightness of character in a higher degree" than I am aware of 
in myself, my spirit bows, whether I want it or whether I do not, and 
hold my head ever so high that he may not overlook my superior!® posi- 
tion. Why is this? His example holds before me a law that strikes down 
my self-conceit when I compare it with my own conduct.!6 


11 This distinction is parasitic upon the distinction between “appraisal 
respect” and “recognition respect” made by Stephen Darwall in “Two Con- 
cepts of Respect,” Ethics 88 (1977): 36-40. See also Thomas E. Hill, Jr.’s mag- 
isterial, “Must Respect Be Earned?” in Tanner Lectures on Human Values, 
Vol. 18, ed. Grethe B. Petersen (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 
1997), esp. 40-5, which distinguishes between respecting persons for their 
merits and respecting persons for their social positions. The latter is not en- 
tirely coincidental with merit respect. 

2 Following Hill, “Must Respect Be Earned?”, I shall later argue that the 
core claim of the present paper can and should be entirely accommodating of 
Hill’s central thesis without surrendering its own. 

13 Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought, 135; see also 286-8. Perhaps Wood 
might have cited Kant thus: “Yet envy is only an indirectly malevolent disposi- 
tion, namely a reluctance to see our own well-being overshadowed by an- 
other's because the standard we use to see how well off we are is not the in- 
trinsic worth of our own well-being but how it compares with that of others”; 
Kant, The Metaphysics of Morals 4:458-9. 

14 My emphasis. 

16 Did Kant make a slip: Should he not have said “that he may not over- 
look my position of equality with him”? Otherwise, what makes his position 
superior? Is his superiority, if real, not based on a comparison? If so, what 
comparison, if not ethical, did Kant have in mind? Why would that compari- 
son be relevant? 

16 Kant, Critique of Practical Reason, trans. and ed. Mary Gregor (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 5:76-7. 
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Wood comments—crucial for what I am about—on the 
foregoing passage thus: “Here Kant is in effect proposing that 
we reinterpret the moral judgments we make comparing our- 
selves with others. Such judgments really involve a comparison of 
ourselves only with the moral law, not with others at all.”!” Then, 
Wood goes on to cite a passage in which Kant gives an account of re- 
spect for the merit of others in cases lying outside the realm of moral- 
ity: 

This respect, then, which we show to such a person (strictly 

speaking to the law that his example holds before us) is not 

mere admiration, as is also confirmed by this: that when the com- 
mon run of admirers believes it has somehow learned the bad- 
ness of character of such a man (such as Voltaire) it gives up all 
respect for him, whereas the true scholar still feels it at least 

with regard to his talents, because he is himself engaged in a 

business and a calling that make imitation of such a man to some 

extent a law for him.!8 


The issue can be clinched, Wood thinks, if an argument can be 
provided that shows that comparison of moral worth between people 
is impossible, however crucial it may be for an individual to comparé 
his own worth now with what it was before, in view of the moral law. 
“This would be the case,” says Wood, “if the moral task of each person 
is utterly unique and incomparable to that of any other; so that each 
of us can be measured morally by our own ‘inner’ standard, but there 
exists no common or comparative standard.”!® Wood argues that 
Kant has just such incommensurability of moral tasks in mind when 
he says that ultimately we can never know people’s characters or the 
moral tasks they face in view of their circumstances, dispositions, and 
temptations.” Each must gauge his own incomparable self-worth. 
Thus, when Mill said, “We do not call anything wrong, unless we mean 
to imply that a person ought to be punished in some way or other for 
doing it; if not by law, by the opinion of his fellow creatures; if not by 





7 Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought, 136. 

18 Kant, Critique of Practical Reason 5:78. See also Kant, Groundwork 
of the Metaphysics of Morals, trans. and ed. Mary Gregor (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1988), 4:401 n. 

19 Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought, 137. Just how plausible is the argu- 
ment that moves swiftly from the assumption that there are only incommen- 
surable moral tasks to the conclusion that there is no common moral stan- 
dard? 
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opinion, by the reproaches of his own conscience,”@! Kant would have 
recoiled from the first conditional, but not from the second. 

“Kant’s mature ethical thought,” says Wood finally, “is 
grounded on a conception of the human condition which sees 
human nature as locked in a struggle between two incompati- 
ble conceptions of human self-worth: one arising out of our na- 
ture as social beings, founded on comparison, competition, ri- 
valry, and jealousy; the other arising from the cultivation of moral 
reason, enjoining equal respect for the dignity of humanity of every ra- 
tional being and constraining us to act on principles which would 
unite all human ends into a harmonious system.” Only when we 
have made progress from the first conception of self-worth to the sec- 
ond will the genuine culture and education of human beings com- 
mence. 

To conclude: each rational agent—God no less than us—has 
equal moral worth. The serpent was right after all.” 





* “Our considerable ignorance of deep motives and character of offend- 
ers is significant. Also, since lawful conduct is no guarantee of moral atti- 
tudes, we are to a considerable extent ignorant of the comparative moral 
worth of overt offenders and law-abiding citizens”; Hill, “Must Respect Be 
Earned?” 66. 

21 John Stuart Mill, Utilitarianism, ed. Roger Crisp (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1998), 93. 

22 Wood might have usefully cited Kant: “Accordingly, a teacher will not 
tell his naughty pupil: take an example from that good (orderly, diligent) boy! 
For this would only cause him to hate that boy, who puts him in an unfavor- 
able light. A good example (exemplary conduct) should not serve as a model 
but only as a proof that it is really possible to act in conformity with duty. So 
it is not comparison with any other human being whatsoever (as he is), but 
with the idea of (humanity), as he ought to be, and so comparison with the 
law, that must serve as the constant standard of a teacher’s instruction”; The 
Metaphysics of Morals 6:480. 

2 Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought, 138-9. 

4 “Thus the serpent was not lying when it told Eve that the faculty of 
practical reason (which Kant equates with the ‘knowledge of good and evil’) 
would make her the full equal even of God”; Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought, 
133. Equal even of God? Odd then that Kant should have said: “Even the 
Holy One of the Gospel must first be compared with our ideal of moral per- 
fection before he is congnized as such; even he says of himself: why do you 
call me (whom you see) good? none is good (the archetype of the good) but 
God only (whom you do not see)”; The Metaphysics of Morals 6:408; see Mat- 
thew 19:17. Not that everyone shares Kant’s way of viewing the Holy One of 
the Gospel; for a sharply contrary view, see Arthur Schopenhauer, The World 
as Will and Representation, Vol. 1, trans. E. F. J. Payne (New York: Dover 
Publications, Inc., 1969), esp. 515. 
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Let us begin with an individual moral agent, say, Socrates. Be- 
cause it is his duty, Socrates wishes to improve morally; toward that 
end he wishes to determine whether his present moral worth is equal 
to, better than, or less than his past moral worth. He asks himself, 
“Can I, in principle, carry out this task?” First, Socrates will need to 
know his particular past state which he wishes to compare with his 
present state; second, he will need to know the moral problems or di- 
lemmas he faced, the alternatives and resources that were available to 
him then, and so on; third, he will need a criterion or criteria by which 
to measure each state and the moral distance gained (or lost) over 
time. As he gauges his moral worth, Socrates would do well to keep 
in mind Kant’s admonition: “One need not be an enemy of virtue but 
only a cool observer, who does not take the liveliest wish for the good 
straightaway as its reality, to become doubtful at certain moments 
(especially with increasing years, when experience has made one’s 
judgment partly more shrewd and partly more acute in observation) 
whether any true virtue is to be found in the world.” 

Socrates would have found himself in a quandary. He would 
have said to himself: “If the tasks I face in my life are incommensura- 
ble with the tasks other fellow humans face, how may I take for 
granted that the tasks I faced earlier are not incommensurable with 
the tasks I face now? Perhaps, my earlier self is just as inscrutable to 
my present self as others are to me. (Let us set aside the question, if 
Kant is right, may I not be just as inscrutable to my present ‘dear self’ 
as others are to me???) If so, my earlier self is no more open for moral 
comparison with my present self; consequently, I cannot, in principle, 
determine if I have made any moral progress. As a general principle, 
then: Whatever reasons make moral comparison between persons im- 





5 Jt is a duty to “make yourself more perfect than mere nature had made 
you (perfice te ut finem, perfice te ut finem medium)”; “Virtue is always in 
progress.... It is always in progress because, considered objectively, it is an 
ideal and unattainable, while yet constant approximation to it is a duty”; The 
Metaphysics of Morals 4:419, 409. 

* Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals 4:407. 

21 “For a human being cannot see into the depths of his own heart so as 
to be quite certain, in even a single action, of the purity of his moral intention 
and the sincerity of his disposition, even when he has no doubt about the le- 
gality of the action”; The Metaphysics of Morals 6:392. See also Groundwork 
of the Metaphysics of Morals 4:406-8. 
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possible, those reasons would make self-comparison impossible, too. 
Ergo, J, Socrates, cannot gauge my self-worth. Conversely, whatever 
reasons make self-comparison possible, those reasons would make 
moral comparison between persons possible (whether I actually make 
those comparisons or not). Ergo, I can, in principle, gauge the worth 
of others and compare their worth with mine.” 

This argument is woven from Kantian cloth. “Kant thinks,” 
says Wood, “that what we do know about human nature gives 
us reason for distrusting our abilities to know ourselves.” Why is 
that? According to Kant, quite aside from the indefinability of human 
nature—we know of no other instance of rationality than one which 
resides in human nature with which to compare the latter—we are 
particularly egotistical and suffer from self-deception and self-opacity. 
“He who pretends to judge himself as if he were standing in front of a 
mirror, and he who speaks as if he heard himself speak (and not sim- 
ply as if someone else heard him), is a kind of actor. He wishes to 
appear as someone, and so he feigns a semblance of his own per- 
son.” As a result, we dissemble even to ourselves: “without noticing 
it, we make pretended discoveries of what we ourselves have intro- 
duced into our own minds, like a Bourignon, with flattery, or a Pascal, 
with terrifying and frightful implications.” Much of this dissembling 
proceeds from competition and making comparisons, the root of all 
moral evil. 

One might not argue against Socrates, citing Kant thus, “For if 
even [a human being] is a scoundrel, I can still think: ‘Who knows 
what drove him to it? Perhaps with his temperament what he did was 
no worse than a trifling misdeed would for a person with mine?’”*! Or, 





2 Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought, 197. 

2 Immanuel Kant, Anthropology From a Pragmatic Point of View, 
trans. Victor Lyle Dowell, rev. and ed. Hans H. Rudnick (Carbondale: South- 
ern Illinois University Press, 1996), 7:132. It is worth noticing, however, that 
in the very next sentence Kant goes on to point out that he who dissimulates 
“suffers in the estimation of other persons ... because it arouses the suspi- 
cion that he intends to deceive.” By contrast, “candid behavior” “pleases be- 
cause of its simple truth in expression.” Either we cannot distinguish, in 
principle, between candid behavior and the other kind, thus raising the ques- 
tion about the pertinence of Kant’s distinction; or, we can so distinguish, 
which puts a heavy burden on the hypothesis of the in-principle-unknowabil- 
ity of others. Sometimes we know enough about others to condemn or praise 
them morally. 

® Thid. 7:133. 

31 Quoted in Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought, 137. 
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citing Kant again so: “How many people who have lived long and guilt- 
less lives may not be merely fortunate in having escaped many temp- 
tations?” One might not argue in this way because Kant, in the first 
instance, is not retracting the claim that the person in queStion is a 
scoundrel, only that his (Kant’s) judgment may be mitigated once he 
learns what drove him to act. In the second instance, Kant is claiming 
that there are explanatory conditions concerning why some people 
have led morally innocent lives; had their circumstances been differ- 
ent, while their desires, intentions, and characters had remained the 
same, they might have been less innocent. This leaves Kant entirely 
open to claim that some are morally guilty, for whom there are no ex- 
cusing or Sheltering circumstances. 
Consider this significant passage: 
To be contemptuous of others (contemnere), that is to deny them the 
respect owed to human beirigs in general, is in every case contrary to 
duty; for they are human beings. At times one cannot, it is true, help in- 
wardly looking down on some in comparison with others (despicatui 
habere); but the outward manifestation of this is, nevertheless, an of- 
fense. What is dangerous is no object of contempt, and so neither i isa 
vicious man; and if my superiority to his attacks justifies my saying that 
I despise him, „this means only that I am in no danger from him, even 
though I have prepared no defense against hini, because he shows him- 
self i in all his depravity. Nonetheless I cannot deny all respect to even a 
vicious man as a human being; I cannot withdraw at least the respect 


that belongs to him in his quality as a human being, even though by his 
deeds he makes himself unworthy of it.* 


Not only does Kant not say that comparison is not possible, he 
explicitly avows it. Kant not only calls the man vicious, the man who 
has shown himself in all his depravity, but also says that he (Kant) is 
justified in despising him. Kant concedes that he must show the man 
the minimal respect to which every human being is entitled, al- 
though—and note this—Kant says that by his deeds the man has made 
himself unworthy of it. What he is admonishing against is the out- 
ward expression of an inner comparative assessment. It is that—the 
outward expression—which is prohibited because it could cause be- 
littlement. The inward expression is not only made, it is considered 
well made. 





® Quoted in Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought, 137. 
3 The Metaphysics of Morals 6:463. 
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Let us grant, for the sake of argument only, that while com- 
parison between persons is not possible, moral self-comparison 
is possible. What makes it so? Arguably, the moral law. To quote 
Wood again: “Such judgments really involve a comparison of our- 
selves only with the moral law, not with others at all.” Socrates can 
thus carry out the self-comparison armed with, among other things, 
the moral law. He can say: “I am a better moral rational agent now at 





54 Nor is the outward expression of a comparative assessment always 
denied. “The same holds true of the respect to be shown to others. It is not 
to be understood as the mere feeling that comes from comparing our own 
worth with another's (such as a child feels merely from habit toward his par- 
ents, a pupil towards his teacher, or any subordinate toward his superior)’; 
ibid. 6:449. To be sure, Kant’s primary claim in this passage is to argue that 
we must always be “limiting our self-esteem by the dignity of humanity in an- 
other person,” and that respect in the ethical sense is not merely a matter of 
feeling. That said, a pupil must show—an outward expression—practical re- 
spect to his teacher, an esteem that may spring from comparing his 
own worth to his teacher’s. Otherwise, it would be entirely unclear— 
not to say quite misleading—why Kant speaks of “comparing” at all. 

36 The “descent into the hell of self-cognition” has to be undertaken very 
cautiously. One has to veer away from lies and self-deceptions, enthusiasm 
and madness, anguish, despair, and gloomiest hypochondria, likely traits to 
develop in one who overzealously seeks self-knowledge. “Nothing is more 
harmful to a human being than being a precise observer of himself,” says 
Kant. But, adds Wood, “Knowledge of oneself as an individual is for Kant a 
moral duty, always burdensome and always to be undertaken soberly, with a 
view to moral improvement”; Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought, 201. The ques- 
tion is, how best to discharge that duty? If my self-deceptions and opacities 
are natural to my kind, and I can only be shocked out of them or be made to 
recognize them in society—grant that it is only from intimates and trusting 
friends that such candid criticisms must spring—it seems inevitable that I 
cannot perform my moral duty to acquire self-knowledge for moral improve- 
ment without others helping me along the way, without others telling me my 
faults and foibles, without making comparisons, sometimes kindly, some- 
times not so kindly, depending upon my character, disposition, and temper in 
order for them to be effective. 

It is also instructive to note what Kant said in The Doctrine of Method in 
the Critique of Pure Reason in the section entitled, “The discipline of pure 
reason with regard to its polemical use”: “Reason must subject itself to cri- 
tique in all its undertakings, and cannot restrict the freedom of critique 
through any prohibition without damaging itself and drawing upon itself a 
disadvantageous suspicion. Now there is nothing so important because of its 
utility, nothing so holy, that it may be exempted from this searching review 
and inspection, which knows no respect for persons.” See Immanuel Kant, 
Critique of Pure Reason, trans. and ed. Paul Guyer and Allen W. Wood (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1998), A738/B766. 

% Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought, 136. 
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my trial than I was before when I went partying and drinking with my 
friends.” There is an objective yardstick—the moral law*’—and it en- 
ables Socrates to evaluate his respective states. Consider an analogy: 
There is a physical yardstick; it can measure the length of various ob- 
jects. Without the physical yardstick, I cannot measure the length of 
even one object; ergo, I cannot compare the length of two or more ob- 
jects. But the presence of the yardstick makes measuring the length 
of any physical object possible; consequently, it would make compari- 
son between objects possible, whether I choose to do so or not. So- 
crates might then say, “If there is a moral law—an objective moral 
yardstick—the presence of that yardstick makes it possible for me to 
evaluate my moral worth; it would make moral comparison possible 





37 Mindful of Wood’s strictures, I am advocating neither a realist nor an 
antirealist position with respect to the moral law, so long as it has some de- 
gree of objectivity; see Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought, esp. 128-30. On 
Kant’s constructivism in ethics see also, John Rawls, Lectures on the History 
of Moral Philosophy (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2000), chap. 6, 
“Moral Constructivism”; John Rawls, “Kantian Constructivism in Moral The- 
ory,” The Journal of Philosophy 77, no. 9 (September 1980): 515-72; and, 
Bernard Williams, “Ethics and the Fabric of the World,” in Morality and Ob- 
jectivity: A Tribute to J. L. Mackie, ed. Ted Honderich (London: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1985), esp. 206-8. Allison overlooks this reading of Kant by 
Wood, and thinks that had Wood attended Korsgaard’s distinction between 
procedural moral realism and substantive moral realism sketched in The 
Sources of Normativity (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 34- 
7, he might have made a more persuasive case; see Allison, “Ethics, Evil, and 
Anthropology in Kant,” n. 44 and the attending text. 

I should note, however, that Wood is ambivalent on this issue. For he 
also makes Kant out to be a moral realist: “to distinguish moral truth from 
what any finite rational being (or all such beings) might believe. Since Kant 
holds moral truth is irreducible either to what people think or to the results 
of any verification procedures, he is a moral realist in the most agreed-upon 
sense that term has in contemporary metaphysics and metaethics” (Wood, 
Kant’s Ethical Thought, 157). Consequently, being a moral realist, I do not 
go as far as Hill in “Must Respect Be Earned?”, when he introduces a qualifier 
to accommodate the Kantian ideal to the reality that reasonable people will 
always be found to disagree on moral issues, that one way of understanding 
the Kantian procedure is “as a standard of individual conscientious decision 
rather than moral truth.” Although, when he says in the next sentence, 
“Moral truth, one might say, would be the ideal point on which all reasonable 
persons’ moral deliberation would converge,” it appears to be in line with ob- 
jectivity. Finally, I am not sure that being a substantive moral realist ex- 
empts one from espousing procedural moral realism as well. For one way of 
availing oneself of both is by claiming the former type of realism to be onto- 
logical and the latter type epistemological. 
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between my present self and earlier self; and, consequently it would 
make possible my making moral comparison between myself and oth- 
ers possible, whether I choose to do so or not.” It is precisely because 
Kant is cashing in on this possibility that he can say, and say rightly, 
that when in a humble common man I (Kant) perceive an “uprightness 
of character in a higher degree than I am aware of in myself, my spirit 
bows.” 

Perhaps Kant is to be seen merely as advocating caution against 
moral comparison with others “because he thinks this has a bad effect 
on one’s character, leading to self-deception, envy, and malice.” Let 
us bypass the question, what of the flipside where one does not make 
moral comparisons because one is spineless, a sycophant, or just plain 
prudent? “When a human being measures his worth by comparison to" 
others, he seeks either to raise himself above the other or to diminish 
the worth of the other. The latter is envy.”** This argument can be 
squarely met. It is, of course, far weaker than the claim that moral 
comparison is in principle not possible, and not simply that it is unad- 
visable, a precautionary tale. Thus, one might concede to Kant that a 
variety of individuals when making interpersonal comparisons may be 
entirely susceptible to self-deception, envy, or malice, but not every- 
one falls into that class; surely, none even most of the time,*® much 
less all of the time. 

Wood argues: 

Kant’s reference to “false (lying) humility” might seem to imply that 

there could be true (moral) humility in comparing one’s moral worth un- 

favorably to that another, as long as the comparison is sincere and not 
made with a sycophantic (self-serving) intent. This implication is cor- 
rect only in a trivial sense, though, because it is Kant’s position that peo- 


ple’s self-worth cannot be measured comparatively, even on moral 
grounds.“ 


This is utterly puzzling. What makes an implied claim—one can 
be genuinely humble in the presence of a moral superior so long as 


that humility is not self-serving—correct or true, “even only in a trivial 
sense,” if in fact there is in principle no such comparison possible? 





38 Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought, 136. 

æ This is entirely in keeping with Kant’s demand that we be charitable in 
our assessment of fellow human beings; see below, pp. 770-1. : 

40 Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought, 136. 
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There is no comparison possible. Therefore, there is no possibility of 
humility, genuine or otherwise, with or without sycophantic intent. 

In examples after examples—some even in the very ones Wood 
himself cites—Kant does compare. There are at least three such ex- 
amples in the Groundwork alone, one occurring at the beginning, one 
in the middle, the third at the end. First example: “without the basic 
principles of a good will they [moderation in affects and passions, 
self-control and calm reflection] can become extremely evil, and the 
coolness of a scoundrel makes him not only far more dangerous but 
also immediately more abominable in our eyes than we would have 
taken him to be without it.”4! Second example: “if someone is prudent 
in the first sense but not in the second, we might better say of him that 
he is clever and cunning but, on the whole, nevertheless imprudent.” 
Third example: “There is no one—not even the most hardened scoun- 
drel, if only he is otherwise accustomed to use reason—who, when 
one sets before him examples of honesty of purpose, of steadfastness 
in following good maxims, of sympathy and general benevolence 
(even combined with great sacrifices of advantage and comfort), does 
not wish that he might also be so disposed.” Men are declared to be 
scoundrels, cunning, and clever—not exactly charitable epithets; in 
the third example, the hardened scoundrel acknowledges, if he has 
not lost either reason or conscience, that upon making a moral com- 
parison he would wish to be like the exemplar put before him. 

Kant was sparing with illustrations in Groundwork of the Meta- 
physics of Morals since his task there was more abstract, establishing 
the fundamental principle of morals. But turn to The Metaphysics of 
Morals and we have a sea of examples. Let us dwell on only three. 
The first example: Kant despises a liar; it constitutes the greatest 
transgression of a person’s duty to himself. “For, the dishonor (being 
an object of moral contempt) that accompanies a lie also accompa- 
nies a liar like his shadow. . —By an external lie a human being 
makes himself an object of contempt in the eyes of others; by an inter- 
nal lie he does what is still worse: he makes himself contemptible in 
his own eyes and violates the dignity of humanity in his own person 





4 The Metaphysics of Morals 4:394. 

£ Ibid. 4:416 n. 1. The two senses of prudence—cited i in the reference 
that immediately follows—are not pertinent in the present context. 

43 Ibid. 4:454. 
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. ..—By a lie a human being throws away and, as it were, annihilates 
his dignity as a human being.”“ 

One is enjoined to be contemptuous of a liar, but to take such a 
stance, one must perforce judge the person to be a liar. But, can’t one 
simply notice that a person is a liar as one notices someone with a 
mole on his face and not think twice about it? Not so, says Kant. Let 
alone lying, mere insincerity in another and in ourselves, no less, 
needs to be observed and rooted out. Why? Because “it is from such a 
rotten spot (falsity, which seems to be rooted in human nature itself) 
that the ill of untruthfulness spreads into his relations with other hu- 
man beings as well, once the highest principle of truthfulness has been 
violated.” Were it not a duty so to judge and then to act accord- 
ingly—admittedly a duty to be carried out with extreme circumspec- 
tion—one would be at a loss to explain why Kant even bothered to 
condemn lies. 

Here’s the second example. “[S]omeone arrogant,” says Kant, “is 
a conceited ass, that is, that he shows an offensive lack of understand- 
ing in using such means as must bring about, on the part of others, the 
exact opposite of his end (for the more he shows that he is trying to 
obtain respect, the more everyone denies it to him). But it might not 
be so readily noticed that someone arrogant is always mean in the 
depths of his soul. For he would not demand that others think little of 
themselves in comparison with him unless he knew that, were his for- 
tune to suddenly change, he himself would not find it hard to grovel 
and to waive any claim to respect from others.” 





44 Ibid. 6:429. 

4 Thid. 6:431. 

48 Ibid. 6:465—6. For a difference between a “fool” and “a conceited ass,” 
see Kant, Anthropology From a Pragmatic Point of View 7:210. The latter 
work contains innumerable examples of Kant engaging in moral condemning 
or comparing. 

See also Immanuel Kant, Critique of the Power of Judgment, ed. Paul 
Guyer, trans. Paul Guyer and Eric Mathews (New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2000), 5:369 and esp. 5:378, as well as Religion Within the Bound- 
aries of Mere Reason and Other Writings, ed. Allen Wood and George di Gio- 
vanni (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 6:29 n., as well as 6:33 
andn. In these pages the “savages” of Tofoa, New Zealand, and the Navigator 
Islands; the Arathapescaw Indians and Dog Rib Indians “savages”; the “miser- 
able creatures” that are the Greenlander, the Lapp, the Samoyed, and the 
Yakut; and finally, the New Hollanders and the Fuegians (the aboriginal peo- 
ples of Australia and Tierra del Fuego, Argentina, respectively) come in for 
some unsparing comparisons. 
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Kant is not exactly diffident in evaluating the worth of an arro- 
gant man who, says Kant, does not realize that with every effort at se- 
curing the approval of those around him he denies himself the very 
thing he seeks. Not only is this man, therefore, a conceited ass, his 
soul, says Kant, is mean. Not high praise, this. If Kant’s estimate of 
such a person has no repercussions on how he is to be subsequently 
treated or reckoned, then I see no rationale in making any such esti- 
mate; and, if estimates are to be made because they do have a ratio- 
nale, there will inevitably be comparison. One must conclude that ei- 
ther in Kant no real consequences are attached to making estimates 
about others—for how false this claim is see the next illustration—or 
Kant must more than allow for making comparisons. 

Finally, the third example: it should dissolve any residual doubt. 
In the Appendix entitled, “On the Virtues of Social Intercourse (vir- 
tutes homileticae),” in “The Doctrine of Virtue,” Kant exalts social vir- 
tues of reciprocity such as agreeableness, tolerance, mutual love and 
respect, affability and propriety, humanitas aesthetica et decorum, 
courtesy, hospitality, and gentleness. They are only tokens, of course, 
but, says Kant, there is genuine prospect of their engendering the real 
thing.“ 

Now, what if I encounter a vicious person? What, then, should I 
do? How shall I behave toward him? This is what Kant says in the fi- 
nal paragraph of that Appendix. 

But the question arises whether one may also keep company with those 

who are vicious. One cannot avoid meeting them, without leaving the 

world; and besides, our judgment about them is not competent. But if 
the vice is a scandal, that is a publicly given example of contempt for 
the strict laws of duty, which therefore brings dishonor with it, then 
even though the law of the land does not punish it, one must break off 
the association that existed or avoid it as much as possible, since con- 
tinued association with such a person deprives virtue of its honor and 


puts it up for sale to anyone who is rich enough to bribe parasites with 
the pleasures of luxury. 


Unless one has a duty to render judgment that a certain person is 
vicious, one cannot act on Kants recommendation that one should 
disassociate from such a person and avoid him as far as possible. No, 
it is entirely beyond dispute that while Kant not only allows us to 





47 The Metaphysics of Morals 6:473. 
48 Thid. 6:474. 
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make these comparative judgments, demanding that we be extremely 
careful, cautious, and concerted in making them—we might “throw 
the veil of benevolence over their faults,” not turn it into “a mania for 
spying on the morals of others (allotrio-episcopia),”™ and be “forgiv- 
ing (placabilitas). But this must not be confused with meek tolera- 
tion of wrongs (mitis iniuriarum patientia)”>'\—he insists on these 
judgments, on pain of giving us advice we cannot in principle follow. 
More, having rendered these judgments, we are enjoined to act on 
them.™ 


M 


What, asks Wood, if it were true that “the moral task of each per- 
son is utterly unique and incomparable to that of any other; so that 
each of us can be measured morally by our own inner standard, but 
there exists no common or comparative standard.” What conse- 
quences, if any, would this have on other aspects of Kant’s thought? I 
wish to keep four things in the background as we attempt to answer 
this question: First, in the Groundwork, Kant has claimed that by “a 
kingdom I understand a systematic union of various rational beings 
through common laws . . . a whole of all ends in systematic connection 
(a whole both of rational beings as ends in themselves and of the ends 
of his own that each may set himself), that is, a kingdom of ends.” 
Second, recall the three maxims of thought: namely, “Think for your- 
self,” “Think from the standpoint of everyone else,” and “Think consis- 
tently.” It is the second maxim which is to be highlighted here. 





49 Tbid. 6:474. 

50 Thid. 6:466. 

51 Ibid. 6:461. 

52 This is not an isolated instance of its kind. Consider the following: 
“The same thing applies to the censure of vice, which must never break out 
into complete contempt and denial of any moral worth to a vicious human be- 
ing; for on this supposition he could never be improved”; ibid. 6:463-4. Kant 
is saying that minimal respect is owed even to a vicious human being, since 
he is a human being, and this is compatible with: (a) our judging him to be a 
man of vice; (b) our holding him in contempt, while that contempt is not un- 
conditional and total; and, (c) our judging him to have morally fallen (or it 
would make no sense of hoping and working for his improvement). 

53 Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought, 137. 

54 Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals 4:433. 

5 For a perspicuous discussion of these maxims, see Wood, Kant’s Eth- 


ical Thought, 300-9. 
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Third, Kant says in the Critique of Pure Reason, “The very existence 
of reason depends upon this freedom, which has no dictatorial au- 
thority, but whose claim is never anything more than the agreement of 
free citizens, each of whom must be able to express his reservations, 
indeed even his veto, without holding back.” The free citizen would 
profit from the Kantian idea of the public use of reason—freely and 
openly conducted—and it is in close-knit alliance with the second 
maxim, namely, “Think from the standpoint of everyone else.”57 
Fourth, and finally, happiness ought to be proportional to worthi- 
ness. 58 
Now, how can I think from the standpoint of everyone else, if I 
cannot fathom their respective moral stance? Listen to Thomas E. 
Hill, Jr: 
If we take the ideal seriously, we can see that it implicitly presupposes 
certain standards of respect that are, comparatively speaking, formal or 
procedural. For example, legislators sincerely trying to find reasonable 
agreements must listen to one another, take seriously the arguments of 
those who reject one’s initial position. They must be sincere in their 
proposals and non-manipulative in their arguments, for their aim is not 
to gain power through debate but to convince others that their position 
is justifiable. Efforts to broaden one’s knowledge, to see issues from 
others’ point of view, and to invite criticism of one’s reasoning are all 


needed in honest attempts to locate and remove sources of disagree- 
ment. 


In a society in which I am allowed to express, without hindrance, 
my reservations, am I prohibited only from expressing my reserva- 
tions against someone’s moral stand, or even his moral character, but 





8 Critique of Pure Reason, A738-9/B766-7. 

57 “Reason may be (in whole or, in part) ‘in’ each participant, but it can- 
not be discovered by introspection: Kant insists that we are opaque, not 
transparent, to ourselves”; Onora O’Neill, Constructions of Reason: Explora- 
tions of Kant’s Practical Philosophy (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1989), 7. The use and vindication of reason is a public matter, not pri- 
vate. In particular, see O’Neill’s discussion on the Kantian notion of “the sen- 
sus communis,” 24-7. It would follow that if I am opaque to myself, the way 
I can make myself transparent to myself is by allowing others to be morally 
critical of me, helping me see what I may be blind to in myself. But, then, 
good, genuine, public criticism, while a give-and-take noncoercive affair and 
possible only in the presence of an objective moral yardstick, is explicitly a 
matter of making moral comparisons. 

58 Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals 4:393, and Critique of 
Pure Reason, A806/B834. 

© Hill, “Must Respect Be Earned?” 58-9. 
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free to disagree with, veto, everything else? Could such a set of indi- 
viduals thus restricted actively participate in a systematic union, “a 
whole both of rational beings as ends in themselves and of the ends of 
his own that each may set himself”? Would such individuals be even 
able to understand the ends each individual in that society sets him- 
self, let alone help, assist, or aid in those ends (a crucial Kantian duty, 
albeit an imperfect one), if these ends may well be informed by the in- 
dividuals’ moral stand? Would he be able to judge whether he should 
help in those ends whose morality (from his point of view) may be sig- 
nificantly different from his? Perhaps, this is nothing other than the 
old fallibilist point of how criticism should be the life-blood not only 
of the sciences, but of our lives as well. Only by openly and frankly— 
but advisedly, temperately, and judiciously—criticizing each other can 
we hope to build a better moral fabric of the society and its members, 
serving both as makers and recipients of such criticisms. Is there any 
other way to achieve the victory of good over evil? 

Socrates in Gorgias may serve as a grim reminder. Socrates there 
bemoans the fact that while the citizenry rightfully seeks advice from 
experts as to which medical officers, shipbuilders, architects, or gen- 
erals are to be appointed for those specialized tasks, the orator thinks, 
alas, that in political and moral matters he, the orator, can be relied 
upon as an expert. No, says Socrates, politics and morality call for ex- 
pertise, too. These will first have to be acquired before the orator can 
instruct a citizen how to persuade, otherwise he can only impart “a 
knack of convincing the ignorant that he knows more than the ex- 
perts.”© 

My point is this: experts in the sciences discuss among them- 
selves as to who is most qualified for, say, a vacancy. The discussion 
involves comparing the candidates. If there is agreement, the person 
agreed upon is appointed; if not, it is difficult to decide whom to ap- 
point. That problem is not solved by appointing a committee of non- 
experts. Let nonexperts freely offer their ideas and let their ideas be 
just as freely criticized, and if eventually votes are to be taken as to 
whom to appoint, the votes of the nonexperts are not to be coerced. 
Over time the nonexperts will learn better.®! 





® See Plato, Gorgias, trans. Walter Hamilton (New York: Penguin 
Books, 1971), esp. 455 and 459-60. 
81 See Anthropology From a Pragmatic Point of View 7:128-9. 
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Likewise, no one should be hindered from expressing an opinion 
on moral matters (I repeat: advisedly, temperately, and judiciously). 
Here, too, comparisons will have to be made—moral comparisons. 
Nor would the decisions of nonexperts in moral matters be effective 
or sufficient; but no individual should be coerced into doing even 
what the experts recommend, no matter how right or unanimous the 
moral experts are. Here, too, over time the nonexperts will learn to 
think and do morally better. If open discussion and comparison are 
not only permissible but necessary, if progress in the sciences is to be 
achieved, just what is so special about morality that it can justifiably 
claim exemption from this process and prohibit moral comparisons? 

Inasmuch as we can see, therefore, the dominion of the good principle 

is not otherwise attainable, so far as human beings can work toward it, 

than through the setting up and the diffusion of a society in accordance 
with, and for the sake of, the laws of virtue—a society which reason 
makes it a task and a duty of the entire human race to establish its full 
scope.—For only in this way can we hope for a victory of the good prin- 
ciple over the evil one. In addition to prescribing laws to each individ- 
ual human being, morally legislative reason also unfurls a banner of vir- 
tue as rallying point for all those who love the good, that they may 


congregate under it and thus at the very start gain the upper hand over 
evil and its untiring attacks.” 


Perhaps there is no other way to make progress.® 

There are, I assert, two forms of moral respect, both satisfiable 
within the Kantian framework. There is the first, old-fashioned kind 
of respect, the kind one never has to earn or beg for. I shall call this 





® Religion Within the Boundaries of Mere Reason and Other Writings 
6:94. 

683 “This holiness of will is nevertheless a practical idea, which must nec- 
essarily serve as a model to which all finite rational beings can only approxi- 
mate without end and which the pure moral law, itself called holy because of 
this, constantly and rightly holds before their eyes; the utmost that practical 
reason can effect is to make sure of this unending progress of one’s maxims 
toward this model and of their constancy in continual progress, that is, vir- 
tue; and virtue itself, in turn, at least as a natural acquired ability, can never 
be completed, because assurance in such a case never becomes apodictic 
certainty and, as persuasion, is very dangerous”; Critique of Practical Rea- 
son, 32-3. For an interesting account of how moral progress—wherein criti- 
cism is implied but not given any official role of any importance—might oc- 
cur along Kantian lines, see Thomas W. Pogge, “The Categorical Imperative,” 
Grundlegung der Metaphysik der Sitten: Ein kooperativer Kommentar, ed. 
Ottfried Hoffe (Frankfurt am Main: Vittorio Klostermann, 1989), 172-93, esp. 
secs. 4 and 5. Pogge’s paper raises, I think, some rather interesting, intracta- 
ble problems about how to understand moral progress along the lines he rec- 
ommends. 
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“baseline moral respect.” Hardened scoundrels, rapists, abusers, 
drug-czars, murderers, shady lawyers, Mafiosos, thieves, corrupt gov- 
ernment officials, child-molesters, and twenty-first-century slave 
traders (who move “women merchandise” from utterly destitute 
towns and villages in Eastern Europe to the famous capitals in the 
West)® are entitled to be treated with Kantian baseline respect.% 
Among the ways of showing baseline moral respect are: providing fair 
trial, access to legal defense, consideration of mitigating circum- 
stances, avenues of appeal, respectful demeanor and speech in legal 
processes, abolition of degrading forms of punishment, resources to 





64Tf you wish to learn of a contemporary example of how government of- 
ficials—in this case the officials of the Government of India—can engage in a 
grand-scale scam (international financial institutions, like the World Bank, 
withdrawing only under tremendous pressure and, I might add, for the first 
time in history), you should read the story as told by Arundhati Roy (winner 
of the Booker with her first novel) in her book, The Cost of Living (New 
York: Random House, Incorporated , 1999), esp. 17-19, 28-37, 43-6, 62, and 
77-81. 

“If, however,” said Kant, “he has committed murder he must die... . 
Even if a civil society were to be dissolved by the consent of all its members 
... the last murderer remaining in prison would first have to be executed, so 
that each has done to him what his deeds deserve and blood guilt does not 
cling to the people for not having insisted upon this punishment” (The Meta- 
physics of Morals 6:333). Given this, I wonder what moral epithet Kant 
would have used, what moral comparisons, if any, he would have made, and 
what punishment would he have recommended for the corrupt Indian gov- 
ernment officials whose decisions, according to the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, to build 33,000 Big Dams, displaced, undermined, or de- 
stroyed the lives of over 145 million people in the last fifty years, so that no 
guilt would have clung to the Indian people for having insisted upon that pun- 
ishment? 

% One might “remark sadly that our species, on closer acquaintance, is 
not particularly lovable”; ibid. 4:402. 

% This is Kantian, and minimally insisted upon by Wood. But even this 
might be challenged. Christine Korsgaard, for example, says “the maxim of 
lying to a deceiver is universalizable.” Why? “The deceiver has, so to speak, 
placed himself in a morally unprotected position by his own deception”; Cre- 
ating the Kingdom of Ends (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 
137. What she says is permissible to do in case of liars can, of course, be eas- 
ily generalized. While I am sympathetic to Korsgaard’s claim that Kant has an 
unsatisfactory moral theory about how we should react when confronted 
with evil, I find that her account would not only undermine the Kantian claim 
that the various versions of the categorical imperative are “equivalent” to one 
another, it would also abolish the distinction between perfect and imperfect 
duties or at least make the relationship between them far too messy. Fortu- 
nately, none of the arguments of the present paper rests on my providing ade- 
quate arguments against Korsgaard; indeed, I can even claim that my views, 
admittedly pertaining to a vastly different context, are compatible with hers. 
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encourage reforms, appropriate criteria for parole, and prison condi- 
tions that do not add gratuitous degradation to just punishment. Fur- 
ther ways include: when the criminal is justly imprisoned, never to en- 
gage in the practices of deemphasizing individuality, manipulating 
behavior, ignoring prison rapes and beatings, unrestrained verbal 
abuse, physical beatings and burnings, sleep deprivation, prolonged 
solitary confinement, exiling, ostracizing, public humiliation by brand- 
ing, tarring and feathering, and coerced false confessions.” Or: no 
“disgraceful punishments that dishonor humanity itself (such as quar- 
tering a man, having him torn by dogs, cutting off his nose and ears,” 
and so on. 

There is another kind of respect, equally and publicly acknowl- 
edged, a kind that has to be earned, a kind that we remember and 
honor, a kind for which we routinely express gratitude, a kind that 
even exalts us just in recognizing it (failing to do so demeans us, 
makes us niggardly, serves as a possible marker of rivalry, envy, or 
jealousy). Let me simply call this “earned moral respect.” It is the 
kind of respect earned by Abraham Lincoln, Nelson Mandela, and 
Albert Schweitzer as well as other more ordinary lives, like the couple 
who lives in California, refusing state help, collecting and selling soda 
cans, and thus helping their kids through Riverside and MIT.” Such 
individuals could move each one of us “from mere approval to admira- 
tion, from that to amazement, and finally to the greatest veneration 
and a lively wish that he himself could be such a man.”” To be sure, 
the earned respect is not an all-or-nothing thing. It comes in degrees. 
If it didn’t and there were no objective measure, one might wonder 
why Kant would speak of happiness apportioned in accordance with 
moral worth. 

Kant’s ethical theory is not hostile to this idea of degrees of moral 
worth. “A will whose maxims necessarily harmonize with the laws of 
autonomy is a holy, absolutely good will.””! Let us say this is the will 
of God. Kant calls beings “finite holy beings (who could never be 
tempted to violate duty).”"? These would need the autonomy of prac- 





67 These examples are owed to Hill, “Must Respect Be Earned?” 70, 74. 
8 The Metaphysics of Morals 6:463. 

8 The Advocate, March 2001. 

T Critique of Practical Reason 5:156. 

71 The Metaphysics of Morals 6:437. 

72 Ibid. 6:383. 
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tical reason but not the autocracy of practical reason since they would 
have no inclinations to rebel against the moral law.” Then what man- 
ner of being is described by a will whose maxims in point of fact, but 
not necessarily, harmonize with the laws of autonomy? This seems to 
call for something different. One could call such a being a “contin- 
gently finite holy being.” That is, such beings struggle against their in- 
clinations to violate the moral law, and succeed—contingently—every 
time to act for the sake of the moral law. 

Let us now change the idea of a holy, absolutely good will a 
bit to read: “A will whose maxims necessarily do not harmonize 
with the laws of autonomy is an unholy, absolutely evil will.” I am not 
trespassing on Kant’s notion that a diabolical will is an impossibility.” 
What I am suggesting is merely a mirror image of a contingently finite, 
holy being. Thus, such a being when engaged in a moral struggle be- 
tween its inclinations and the moral law, succeeds—contingently—ev- 
ery time to act in defiance of the moral law. Surely, between the holy, 
absolutely good will at one end of the spectrum and the unholy, abso- 
lutely evil will at the other, there is room enough for wills of different 
degrees of holiness: finite holy beings and contingently finite 
holy beings being two of them.” Consider, then, a rational nature, a 
human being, who nearly always acts on universalizable maxims as 
opposed to another who nearly always fails to act on such maxims. 
Kant’s ethical theory would proclaim the former clearly to have more 
comparative moral worth than the latter. 

What is so wrong about this intuitive Kantian picture? “For in the 
case of a human being,” says Kant, “in the ultimate wisdom, which 
consists in the harmony of a human being’s will with its final end, re- 
quires him first to remove the obstacle within (an evil will actually 
present in him) and then to develop the original predisposition to a 
good will within him, which can never be lost. (Only the descent into 





T3 Ibid. 

4 Religion Within the Boundaries of Mere Reason and Other Writings 
6:35. For a very useful discussion on this see, Henry Allison, Kant’s Theory 
of Freedom (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 150, 158, and 160. 

7% Some vices Kant labels as “devilish,” some virtues “angelic,” and adds, 
“both of these concepts are only ideas of a maximum used as a standard for 
comparing degrees of morality [my emphasis]; in them one assigns a human 
being his place in heaven or hell, without making of him an intermediate sort 
of being who occupies neither one place nor the other”; The Metaphysics of 
Morals 6:461. 
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the hell of self-cognition can pave the way to godliness.)””* Then, al- 
most immediately, this: “Impartiality in appraising oneself in compari- 
son with the law, and sincerity in acknowledging one’s inner moral 
worth or lack of worth are duties to oneself”;” and it is only when one 
finds one’s worth lacking, “through the noble predisposition to the 
good in us,” “that one can find one who acts contrary to it contempt- 
ible (the human being himself, but not the humanity in him.)”” - 

How, asks Hill, should ideal moral legislators deliberate morally 
and about morals in our world rife with moral disagreements? In 
brief, he answers as follows: Our best human deliberators should (1) 
acknowledge their susceptibility to moral disagreements but make ev- 
ery concerted effort at arriving at a consensus; (2) endorse a variety 
of disagreement-reducing strategies, such as cross-cultural under- 
standing; and (8) cultivate moral humility and conscientiousness, 
good fences against moral uncertainty and universal disagreement. 
Ultimately, however, it comes to this: “when moral disagreements per- 
sist, despite our best efforts to reduce them, then the best we can do 
is to admit our fallibility, and then, each of us, act on the principles 
that we honestly judge to be the most plausible candidates for being 
justifiable at all.” 

No sooner is this said than one wants to ask, what does this come 
to? Can I then make moral comparisons and be justified to the extent 
that I have fulfilled the three foregoing conditions?® Or, am I still not 
allowed to do so? What, then, does it mean to act on the principles 
that I honestly judge to be the most plausible candidates for being jus- 





% The Metaphysics of Morals 6:441. 

T Ibid. 6:441-2 (my emphasis). 

8 Tbid. 6:441 (my emphasis). This argument would have been seriously 
incomplete, of course, if my project had been more ambitious. It would then 
have had to discuss at great length radical evil in Kant and its relation to un- 
sociable sociability, social conditioning of vice, and transcendental freedom. 
See Sharon Anderson-Gold, “God and Community: An Inquiry Into the Reli- 
gious Implications of the Highest Good,” in Kant’s Philosophy of Religion 
Reconsidered, ed. P. Rossi and M. Wreen (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1991), and “Kant’s Rejection of Devilishness: The Limits of Human Vo- 
lition,” Idealistic Studies 14 (1984): 35—48; Allison, “Ethics, Evil, and Anthro- 
pology in Kant: Remarks on Allen Wood's Kant’s Ethical Thought,” see esp. 
sec. 3, and Allison, “Reflections on the Banality of (Radical) Evil: A Kantian 
Analysis,” in Idealism and Freedom (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1996), chap. 12; and Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought, esp. 283-90. I submit 
that my ignoring these issues is an innocuous failure, given what I am about. 

% Hill, “Must Respect Be Earned?” 69. 
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tifiable at all? Hill himself thinks that there might be circumstances in 
which there might be overriding reasons to accept a policy “that risks 
utterly contemptuous treatment for them or anyone they care for.”®! 
These are circumstances in which we are to protect ourselves, main- 
tain just punishment, and speak out forcefully against moral atroci- 
ties. That is all one needs in order to defend the claim that there are 
circumstances (even if constituting a narrow set) in which moral com- 
parisons are possible, even if they are to be done respectfully.” 

There is a natural tendency to think that if things, nonrational 
nonpersons, have a market or fancy price, then they can be compared 
among themselves—how much of rice is a bushel of wheat worth? 
That sort of thing. Now when Kant speaks of dignity, “that is, an un- 
conditional, incomparable worth,”® as having no price, we slide into 
thinking that because the dignity of rational persons cannot be com- 
pared with the price of nonrational nonpersons, then a comparison of 
the dignity, or moral worth of rational persons cannot be made. 
Surely, however, this would be a non sequitur. This is particularly in 
need of being pointed out when there is an underwritten assumption 
that no two things having incomparable worth could be compared 
since no distance could possibly separate them. Until, of course, it is 
realized that Kant himself spoke of a rational being as one who 
“appraise[s} himself and his actions,”® and when he fails to measure 
up has “contempt for himself and inner abhorrence.”® Consequently, 





8 Might I then say, with Mill: “If we see that its [justice’s] enforcement 
by law would be inexpedient, we lament the impossibility, we consider the 
impunity given to injustice as an evil, and strive to make amends for it by 
bringing a strong expression of our own and the public disapprobation to 
bear upon the offender”? See Utilitarianism, 93. 

81 Hill, “Must Respect Be Earned?” 72. 

8&2 My concern in engaging the Hill article is not to analyze and argue with 
it; the space of this article is much too narrow to do this. My aim has rather 
been to find a way of making some of the best insights about autonomy and 
respect cohere with our making moral comparisons. That said, I wonder to 
what extent our respectful—but no more—critical moral appraisals of others 
gives the other side (least concerned by such unobtrusive behavior) the room 
in which to operate more successfully; and, to what extent it bespeaks our 
own loose moral commitments, inability, or unwillingness to make moral 
comparisons in a manner that advertises that it means business. Would the 
IRAs, the KKKs, the White Supremacists, the Sri Lankan rebels, or the Hindu 
nationalists be particularly fazed by our polite, respectful, moral condemna- 
tions? Or, are we making our moral lives just a bit easier? 

8 The Metaphysics of Morals 6:436. 

4 Ibid. 6:433. 

8 Ibid. 6:426. 
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an individual can compare, say, his former self with his present self 
and find the former (or the latter) morally wanting. He always had, 
and will always have, dignity, but the fortune of his moral worth is 
subject to change. And if with him, then why not with others? 


IV 


Granting that the making of moral comparison between persons 
is possible and that some individuals could pull it off without falling 
prey to immoral feelings, such as envy, malice, false sense of superior- 
ity, or—to use a Kierkegaardian term—ressentiment,® what might be 
the advantage of a moral theory which permits such a comparison? 
There are two: First, in fact we do make moral comparisons.®’ Kant 
does too, and a moral theory might explain how rightly to do so. Sec- 
ond, a moral theory might show how moral comparisons, properly 
and judiciously made, might engender better human beings.® 

For illustration, let me turn to Friedrich Schiller’s Mary Stuart. 
In that play, no one is more conniving, desperate, and poisonous than 
Elizabeth I; no one more virtuous—or least morally wicked—than 
George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury. Here is how the play ends: 


SHREWSBURY: You should not banish your most loyal friends, 
Nor put in prison those who but have acted 

For you, and who for you now keep their silence. 

For my part, mighty queen, grant this request: 

The seal you have entrusted twelve long years 

To me, receive it back into your hands. 


ELIZABETH [taken aback]: No, Shrewsbury! You will not leave me now, 
At such a time— 





86 Sometimes, and mistakenly, Nietzsche is given credit for introducing 
this term; in truth, the accolade belongs to Søren Kierkegaard. Kierkegaard 
introduced that term in The Present Age, published on 30 March 1846, when 
Nietzsche was two years old. For the significance of that term in Kierkeg- 
aard, and the contrast with Nietzsche, see, Robert L. Perkins, “Envy as Per- 
sonal Phenomenon and as Politics,” in International Kierkegaard Commen- 
tary: Two Ages, ed. Robert L. Perkins (Macon, Ga.: Mercer University Press, 
1984), 107-82, and Husain Sarkar, The Toils of Understanding: An Essay on 
“The Present Age” (Macon, Ga.: Mercer University Press, 2000), chap. 2, sec. 
2. 
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SHREWSBURY: Forgive me, I am old; 
My hand is honest, but it is too stiff 
To set the seal on such new deeds as this. 


ELIZABETH: What, does the man who saved my life now wish 
To leave me? 


SHREWSBURY: It is little I have done. 
I could not save your nobler self. 





87 As a matter of biological fact, we do make moral comparisons; see 
Robert Wright, The Moral Animal: Evolutionary Psychology and Everyday 
Life (New York: Vintage Books, 1994), esp. chap. 13, “Deception and Self-De- 
ception,” for a biological explanation for why we do make such comparisons. 

“The reverse is observable in the estimates, which we form of charac- 
ters and manners; and the more we habituate ourselves to an accurate scru- 
tiny of morals, the more delicate feeling do we acquire for the most minute 
distinctions between vice and virtue. Such frequent occasion, indeed, have 
we, in common life, to pronounce all kinds of moral determinations, that no 
object of this kind can be new or unusual to us”; David Hume, An Enquiry 
Concerning the Principles of Morals, ed. Tom L. Beauchamp (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1998), 108. 

Or this from Rawls: “Imagine for example someone who cheats or gives 
in to cowardice and then feels both guilty and ashamed. He feels guilty be- 
cause he has acted contrary to his sense of right and justice. ... He expects 
others to be resentful and indignant at his conduct, and he fears their righ- 
teous anger and the possibility of reprisal. Yet he also feels ashamed because 
his conduct shows that he has failed to achieve the good of self-command, 
and he has been found unworthy of his associates upon whom he depends to 
confirm his sense of his own worth. He is apprehensive lest they reject him 
and find him contemptible, an object of ridicule. In his behavior he has be- 
trayed a lack of the moral excellences he prizes and to which he aspires”; A 
Theory of Justice, 445. In his entire sec. 67, connected to his Aristotelian 
Principle (sec. 65), Rawls realistically weaves the examination and evalua- 
tion of our own moral worth with how others, with whom we have found the 
social union, will righteously react to our misdeeds and misdemeanors. 

What I am saying here can comport nicely with the Rawlsian view. 
When confronted with immoral behavior, one does not, either in criticism or 
punishment, trespass the boundaries laid down by baseline respect; indeed, 
noticing that others do not even do this when I commit a heinous crime, al- 
though unhampered to do so, would deepen my shame if I had any con- 
science still left in me. Nor, I suspect, without this type of free, but con- 
trolled, public and private criticism would we be able to finally get consensus 
on norms. 

88] take both these elements to be pervasively present in Kant’s moral 
thinking. If the broad thrust of this paper is correct, it can also serve as a 
philosophical response to the argument in Bernard Williams, Ethics and the 
Limits of Philosophy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1985), 34-40, 
esp. 36. 

8 Friedrich Schiller, Mary Stuart, trans. F. J. Lamport (New York: Pen- 
guin Books, 1998), 139. 
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Shrewsbury is lying. But it is no act of deception because 
Shrewsbury knows that Elizabeth knows that he is lying: he is neither 
too old nor his hand too stiff to perform his tasks. Why, then, does 
Shrewsbury lie in order to give up his coveted position with the Queen 
of England after twelve long years of service? For the reader, at the 
end of the play, the answer is crystal clear. Shrewsbury has born wit- 
ness to Elizabeth’s unrelenting guile and cunning. She wanted Mary’s 
head, but not to be responsible for it; the guileless Davison has fallen 
her hapless victim (“Not put in prison those who have acted / For you, 
and who for you now keep their silence”); and, Leicester and Burleigh 
are manipulated and condemned by her (“You should not banish your 
most loyal friends”). In short, Elizabeth is a user. Shrewsbury has 
condemned her morally while pleading incompetence: “I could not 
save your nobler self.” He cannot continue in any relationship with 
Elizabeth, and inability due to age is simply an excuse to get out of the 
relationship with the heinous Queen. 

Yet we are all Shrewsbury in our own little ways. When we relate 
to our friends or antagonists, colleagues or coworkers in fields and 
factories, department stores or hospitals; when we hire a worker, 
staff, or secretary; when we relate to teammates; when we befriend a 
man or a woman; when hiring or firing; our moral monitors are con- 
stantly functioning—and when things get too much out of kilter, a 
moral alarm goes off. A line is drawn in the sand. Often even our 
envy, hatred, contempt, callousness, and despair—or our love, care, 
applause, and approval—can scarcely be decoded without moral eval- 
uations that have implicitly governed our conduct. Not to have our 
conduct so governed, I venture, is a serious moral defect. It is, surely, 
a fairy tale notion that we evaluate only under the rarest of circum- 
stances, circumstances of breathtaking importance, circumstances in 
which unseasonal behavior has produced massive deleterious effects, 
circumstances in which egregious blunders or acts of bounty were 
performed. Our monitors are so sensitive that when something goes 
amiss, a relationship goes sour, things get recalled which we never 
dreamt were remembered by us or others. These evaluations are now 
part of the present package of moral appraisal, our appraisal of our- 
selves not excepted. In short, it is well nigh impossible to live without 
our making moral comparisons, without our being morally compared. 
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There is a thinly disguised fear that if we judge others morally, we 
shall become oppressive or coercive. In this way: we shall exclude 
others from participating in various activities, personal as well as pro- 
fessional, with us, if they disagree with us morally. We shall become 
groupies. Yet this fear is directed too narrowly, and, in any case, it 
must be squarely faced. If this is a real fear—and I think it is—it is, I 
submit, not only the consequence of the view peddled here but of any 

` other reasonable view, such as Hill’s, as well. One ought not to pre- 
vent oneself from doing that which has powerful consequences, but 
knowing the nature of these consequences, we should fortify our- 
selves from doing it badly, irresponsibly. Our collective moral lives 
may be at stake. 

Hume, as we know, thought that moral properties had a fair bit in 
common with natural beauty, prominently, but not only, in the fact 
that there was no objective moral property or objective property of 
beauty which was not projected by the human mind.™ So, I conclude 
by adapting Hume’s remark that served as an epitaph for this paper: 

It is impossible to continue in the moral practice, without being fre- 

quently obliged to form comparisons between the several species and 

degrees of moral excellence among different men and women, and esti- 
mating their proportion to each other. A man or a woman, who has had 
no opportunity of comparing the different kinds of moral worth, is in- 
deed totally unqualified to pronounce an opinion with regard to any per- 
son presented to him or her. By comparison alone we fix the epithets of 


moral praise or blame, and learn how to assign the due degrees of 
each.°! 


Louisiana State University 





% Hume, An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, 161-2. 
91 For the role of comparisons in the moral sphere, see Hume, A Treatise 
of Human Nature, 206-11. 


GADAMER ON THE SUBJECT’S PARTICIPATION 
IN THE GAME OF TRUTH 


RUDOLF BERNET 


The focus of subjectivity is a distorting mirror. 
The self-awareness of the individual is only a flickering in the 
closed circuits of historical life.! 


Torre IS NO DOUBT THAT THE HEIDEGGERIAN CRITIQUE of subjec- 
tivity has left a profound mark on the philosophy of the twenti- 
eth century. Anyone who has read Sartre, Lacan, Lévinas, 
Foucault, or Derrida can attest to this. Paradoxically, this cri- 
tique resulted less in a complete disappearance of the subject 
from the philosophical scene than in its preservation under the 
minimal form of what one could call “a subject without quali- 
ties.” Like the Heideggerian Dasein before them, “conscious- 
ness” for Sartre, “the subject of the unconscious” for Lacan, or 
“the subject of ethical responsibility” as understood by Lévinas 
can all be seen as representative figures of such a minimal sub- 
jectivity. In these various forms, the subjects unstable exist- 
ence is dominated, respectively, by the questioning of an im- 
promptu givenness, by a blind drive for negation, by the 
arbitrary facticity of a chain of signifiers, or by the appeal of 
the face of the other. 

The time has come to question the viability and compass of 
such a minimal subjectivity. Weren’t Heidegger and his succes- 
sors halted halfway because they feared a definitive repudia- 
tion of subjectivity would have had much too harmful conse- 
quences on the cultural and ethical acquisitions which the 
traditional conception of subjectivity had served to guarantee? 





Correspondence to: Husserl-Archief te Leuven, Katholieke Uni- 
versiteit Leuven, Kardinaal Mercierplein 2, B-3000 Leuven, Belgium. 

1 Hans-Georg Gadamer, Truth and Method, 2d ed., trans. J. C. B. 
Mohr, ed. Garrett Barden and John Cumming (London: Sheed and 
Ward, 1975), 245. 
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Or, quite to the contrary, did they go too far in draining away 
all of the richness of the traditional conception of subjectivity, 
thereby only retaining the formal and abstract schema of an 
impersonal and uniform subjectivity? 

The hermeneutic philosophy of Gadamer indisputably 
takes its lead from the Heideggerian platform. The under- 
standing (Verstehen) which forms, for Gadamer, the common 
woof of all the diverse existential comportments is a mode of 
life which a classical conception of the subject of knowledge 
can hardly account for. What occurs in the understanding, 
namely the event of a truth, can no longer be attributed to the 
activity of an autonomous, egological consciousness. What is 
understood is something completely different from a subsist- 
ing object, and someone who understands what befalls him can 
no longer be presented as a purely impartial spectator. Even 
while still deserving in a certain manner to be called a “subject 
without qualities,” according to Gadamer, the subject of the 
understanding—instead of constituting meanings—is already 
determined in its own facticity by the historical meaning of the 
human world which envelops the totality of all meanings. 

Not only do such meanings truly exist only when they come 
to be understood by someone. Moreover, someone who under- 
stands truly exists only when understanding those meanings. 
This amounts to saying that the subject and the meanings it un- 
derstands owe their appearing to one and the same event of a 
finite lightening of an infinite reservoir of meaning and truth. 
Precisely on account of their finitude and their insufficiency, 
every explicitly understood meaning and every subjective 
mode of the understanding stand out from the infinite richness 
of a pregiven cultural horizon. Before questioning an as yet 
obscure meaning, and before being concerned with its own 
identity, the subject is already possessed and challenged by the 
disclosure of a truth that infinitely surpasses it. It only partic- 
ipates in a succession of unforeseeable disclosures; it is a sim- 
ple passenger whose itinerant identity is relative to the pas- 
sage of events. 

Is that to say that the subject according to Gadamer is lit- 
tle else than this Dasein which, for Heidegger, is merely realiz- 
ing a mission consigned to it by Being alone? Is the world of 
the historical tradition, such as Gadamer conceives it, only one 
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of the various forms of the Ereignis of Sein? Does the subject 
who comes to understand more and more of the cultural heri- 
tage the human world has bequeathed to it have nothing that 
properly belongs to it? Over and above its experience of life, 
such a subject also engages in a questioning of the store of 
meanings which precedes its birth. Have these nothing to teach 
it about itself? Has the subject nothing to learn from its be- 
longing to both the human world and a nature irreducible to 
the blind physis which gives birth to all appearing entities with- 
out being concerned with their differences? Is the subject only 
the interim site where the event of the uncovering of truth hap- 
pens, or is it rather an individual person who, in the course of 
his empirical existence, makes strides in understanding the 
world around him and sets about envisioning other worlds? If 
Gadamer’s subject lacks any qualities at birth, does it not at 
least have the power to acquire personal capacities and to con- 
struct for itself a personality within which transcendental de- 
terminability and empirical determinations merge together to 
inform what one used to call a character? Doesn’t our civiliza- 
tion need individuals who, by virtue of their education and ca- 
pacity for judgment, act responsibly in social life and who avail 
of the right course of action when it comes to making decisions 
which can change our life and the face of the world around us? 


I 


The Art Lover and the Football Player. It is not impossible to 
read Truth and Method as a defense and illustration of the exis- 
tential analysis set out in Being and Time and to see Gadamer’s 
hermeneutic as being only an embroidery adorning the sturdy 
Heideggerian cloth. Accordingly, one could point out that the 
objections Gadamer raises, concerning how Heidegger takes 
little notice of the immersion of human life in a strange and po- 
tentially hostile nature, are hardly followed up by any concrete 
results. In Truth and Method, it is hardly a question of the in- 
comprehensible alterity of a natural life in which the subject 
would have to find the station which falls to it. To the con- 
trary, Gadamer seems to content himself with painting a pic- 
ture of a subject at home in a community of language and in a 
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cultural tradition which it has but to claim for itself and to pre- 
serve in its heritage. Having received everything from the his- 
torical tradition and having no other task than to pass on what 
it owes to that tradition, the subject would thus have nothing 
which reverts to it alone. Its activity would amount to its par- 
ticipation in a process whose stakes and principles infinitely 
surpass it. 

However, it is no less true that, in seeking to cut a path of 
his own between Heidegger and Hegel, which is to say between 
the finite lightening of Being and the triumphant march of an 
absolute reason in history, Gadamer finds in the game an origi- 
nal model for accounting for the progression of history and for 
the disclosures which it showers upon us. If all the events of 
history are thus taken up in the unfolding of one same game in 
which the infinitely renewed uncovering of new truths is at 
stake, the subject which participates in the advent of truth 
thus has to be understood as a player. Everything one can say 
about such a subject and everything one can require of it 
therefore seems to come down to playing this game correctly. 
Hence, one must ask whether this subject participates in the 
game of disclosure of a historical truth like a good football 
player. Concerning the former, as with the latter, is it so that 
his mental states and intimate personality remain insignifi- 
cant, provided that he has good footwork and clear vision of 
the unfolding of the match? If it is true that Wittgenstein or 
Lacan would certainly not be opposed to such an understand- 
ing, in which the subject is taken as an impersonal moment in 
the autonomous and anonymous functioning of a game devoid 
of subjective stakes, what then can be said in Gadamer’s case? 

The phenomenological description of the game in Truth and 
Method is to be situated within the context of a philosophy of 
art. For its part, this philosophy of art serves as a propadeutic 
for an examination of the question of truth as it is posed by all 
the sciences of the mind (Geisteswissenschaften) and by the 
hermeneutic understanding which they put to use. The deter- 
mination of the work of art as something built up and formed 
as a result of an event of truth—ein ins Gebilde verwandeltes Ge- 
schehen von Wahrheit—plays a central role. This Heideggerian 
understanding of the work of art is accompanied, in Gadamer’s 
philosophy, by a sweeping critique of modern aesthetics. 
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Gadamer’s critique is more particularly directed at the aesthet- 
ics of Kant and of German Romanticism, with respect to how 
they reduced the meaning of art to the subjective experience of 
an aesthetic pleasure. He would show that by being exclusively 
interested in subjective sentiments and experiences born of 
the encounter with the work of art, this tradition of philosoph- 
ical aesthetics is incapable of accounting for the autonomy of 
the work of art, for its being part of a historical world, and for 
its truth value. Gadamer sees as proof of this the rigorous Kan- 
tian distinction between a cognitive and an aesthetic usage of 
the subjective faculties, which for him amounts to denying art’s 
having any role to play in the search for knowledge of the 
truth. What for Kant still seemed to constitute a defect of aes- 
thetic pleasure came to be its supreme privilege in Schiller’s 
eyes. For Schiller, only the aesthetic sentiment liberates the 
subject from all subjection to conventional norms, and educa- 
tion through art thus becomes education for art. Its express 
purpose is none other than to awaken and to provoke the will 
to play or Spieltrieb which slumbers in every human person. 
Gadamer’s phenomenology of the game is thus anything but 
an extension of Schiller’s aesthetics and of the privileged sta- 
tus which Schiller accorded to the game. To the contrary, it is 
guided from the outset by his protest against the scant conse- 
quences Kant attributed to the free play of the subjective fac- 
ulties of knowledge in which aesthetic pleasure consists. Fur- 
thermore, it takes issue with Schiller’s transformation of the 
game into a penchant, on the subject’s part, for a free activity 
of playing, disencumbered from the weight of an engagement in 
the empirical world. Consequently, one can speak of an ontolo- 
gization of the game in Gadamer, whose explicit aim is to give 
the work of art a meaning which no longer depends on the sub- 
ject and its ludic activity. This stance on the autonomy of the 
work of art leads Gadamer to emancipate it from any obliga- 
tory reference to a subjective representation and to under- 
stand it as a representation of itself. If art sets the game of 
truth in motion, this must thus be a matter of a game whose na- 
ture consists in representing itself to itself. Indeed, for 
Gadamer, the principle function of every game consists in a 
“self-representation” (Selbsidarstellung).? It is thus not the subject 





2 Truth and Method, 97 and following. 
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but the game itself which wants to play and to be played, which wants 
to cast its meaning in the limelight, and which wants to be realized in 
a particular world of its own creation. Therefore, it seems that the 
game can, at its limit, do without human participation, and Gadamer 
does not fail to highlight expressions like “the play of the light, the 
play of waves.”3 These, it would seem, bear witness to how such a 
natural game should be properly conceived. 

Human games like religious ceremonies, cultural celebra- 
tions, or forms of public entertainment are not to be funda- 
mentally distinguished from such games of nature. They re- 
main natural on account of their periodic movement, their 
repetitive character, and their indifference to any external fi- 
nality. The human game is innocent or at least irresponsible; it 
is self-sufficient and delights in a narcissistic celebration of 
this self-sufficiency. This is why Gadamer can write: “The play- 
ers are not the subject of play; instead play merely reaches 
representation (Darstellung) through the players.” The player thus 
only participates in a process whose unfolding and logic are imposed 
on him. He allows himself to be born away by the game, and even 
when he actively participates in a football game or a ceremony, he en- 
ters into the game’s service in order to ensure its success. That is to 
say, he enters into the service of a match that would make good on its 
promises, or into the service of a party where no one shall get bored. 
All his activity is confined to the space of the game (Spielraum), the 
limits of which are fixed by the game’s rules. The player is thus a sim- 
ple performer whose own personal experiences not only have no im- 
port for the game; they may even harm its natural unfolding. To play 
is to forget oneself and to abandon oneself. It is to participate in de- 
voting oneself entirely to the game: “To be present (Dabeisein), as a 
subjective act (Leistung) of a human attitude, has the character of be- 
ing outside oneself (Aussersichsein).”® 

Without a doubt, by characterizing the game as a represen- 
tation in the sense of Darstellung and as a Darstellung of itself, 
Gadamer would distance himself vis-a-vis an understanding of the 
game as pertaining to a subjective activity of representation under- 
stood this time as Vorstellung. Such an undertaking of desubjectifica- 





3 Truth and Method, 103. 
‘Thid., 92. 
5TIbid., 111. 
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tion or ontologization of the nature of representation cannot renege 
on its Heideggerian inspiration.’ In his crusade against the conception 
of the subject such as it has been brought into play by modern episte- 
mology, where neo-Kantianism represents, in his eyes, the latest ex- 
emplary illustration, Gadamer ends up applying his conception of the 
game and the player to all human comportments. For him, every hu- 
man comportment is, in its essence, a Darstellung. That is, it com- 
prises not only the activity of playing but also corporal gestures and 
linguistic expressions, the activity of understanding an event or that of 
reading a text. 

What are they a Darstellung of, if not the thing or matter 
(Sache) at stake in each of these human activities? Far from 
being an immediate Vorstellung of this thing or even the consti- 
tution of its meaning, the act of understanding is only its sec- 
ondary and derived Darstellung. This is because to be under- 
stood, the meaning of every thing already has to be realized 
under the form of an original Darstellung. This original Darstel- 
lung is its expression in spoken or written language and its in- 
sertion in the vast horizon of a culture handed down through 
history. If all understanding for Gadamer is the Darstellung of a 
Darstellung and not a Vorstellung mediated by a symbolic Darstel- 
lung which precedes it (as for Cassirer, for example), this is so 
because the subject which tries to understand something is it- 
self already taken up in the woof of that which it would under- 
stand. Being the effect and not the cause of the truth of the 
thing to be understood, being the token expression rather than 
the author of a tacit establishment of meaning, someone who 
understands is once and for all incapable of extracting himself 
from the efficiency of history (Wirkungsgeschichte). 

Just as no subject can exist without a cultural tradition which has 
fashioned it, so too is there nothing like an isolated thing stripped of 
any context whatsoever. A thing can only be understood by way of its 
expression or Darstellung, and this depiction comes under the sway 
of the symbolic network that is the Darstellung of the entire world of 





6 Here, one need only think of Carl-Friedrich von Weizsacker’s recollec- 
tion, impossible to translate, of a conversation with Heidegger: “Zum Termi- 
nus ‘Vorstellung’ erzählte ich ihm den Münchener Kallauer: ‘Was stellen die 
beiden Lowen vor der Feldherrnhalle vor? Der eine den rechten, der andere 
den linken Fuss.’ ‘Das meine ich,’ sagte Heidegger’; Erinnerungen an Mar- 
tin Heidegger (Pfullingen: Neske, 1977), 244. 
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human life. This is why every human work contains a partial disclo- 
sure of the total meaning of the human world, which is to say that it 
involves an event of truth in which the explicitly revealed partial truth 
is inseparable from an implicit disclosure of a larger context of truth. 
To understand is thus not only to bound from one Darstellung to an- 
other but also to participate in the finite manifestation of an infinite 
truth. With finitude being the signal characteristic of this participa- 
tion, the understanding engages the subject in an infinite process, that 
is, in a venture having no natural termination. 

We must not be misled here by the metaphysical language 
of the “whole” and its “part” which Gadamer borrows from the 
hermeneutic tradition. Essentially, the Heideggerian concep- 
tion of aletheia is his source of inspiration. However, he freely 
draws inspiration from it not only by taking, from the outset, 
the event of the uncovering of truth to be a historical event, 
but also by purposefully shuffling the history of being together 
with the history of human works. If the history of the under- 
standing is the history of an infinite dialogue with the histori- 
cal tradition, this history and this tradition are, for Gadamer, 
entirely composed of human works. Every form of the under- 
standing is thus a work which refers to other works, and this is 
why a human existence respectful of truth bounds from work 
to work, from Darstellung to Darstellung. Rather than speaking, 
as we have done, of a double Darstellung, one must thus reckon 
with an infinite series of Darstellungen. 

Accordingly, we can now understand better why Gadamer 
takes the game, and not the sending (Schickung), to be the orig- 
inal event of truth, and why he conceives of history as the game 
of truth. We have already remarked that the game is not the 
response to a demand or an external mission, and that it repre- 
sents nothing other than itself. We should add that if the 
transmission of the historical tradition by the understanding 
belongs to a game of truth, this truth is made up of contingent events 
which are nothing other than the actual production of works (Ge- 
bilde) which recast (Darstellung) other, older works. Put differently, 
the game of truth in history is the reproduction, meaning the infinitely 
renewed repetition, of a same event. This event is that of the emer- 
gence of a work which, like a Leibnizian monad, reflects and con- 
denses the whole history of a traditional culture. Even if the game’s 
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participants and circumstances never cease from changing, the same 
game is always played, and this game of truth only continues so long 
as there are men and women eager to replay the game of understand- 
ing and to play it for real. The game of understanding and the game of 
truth are thus, for Gadamer, one and the same game, and in the end it 
becomes clear that it is impossible to separate a history of Being from 
a history of the understanding through which man would respond, ina 
more or less appropriate (eigentlich) manner, to the enigmas of the 
truth of Being. 

What, then, are the consequences of this conception of the 
game of truth for the conception of the subject of the under- 
standing as a player? One receives the impression that the au- 
thor of Truth and Method hesitates between two possible an- 
swers. On the one hand, he seems to want to say that this 
subject has no qualities of its own, which means that its nature 
is to play by complying with the rules of the game and by thus 
contributing to the Darstellung of the game. On the other hand, 
Gadamer devotes long analyses to the subject of the under- 
standing, which for their part make it evident that the partici- 
pant in the game of truth has to have rich personal capacities 
at its disposal. Explicitly professing the ideals of classical hu- 
manism, Gadamer conceives of the subject of the understand- 
ing as a personality whose natural gifts have become the object 
of a proper cultural education. This well-formed (gebildet) per- 
son is an exemplary interpreter of the cultural tradition be- 
cause he has already let himself be instructed by it. Even if his 
understanding of the tradition remains a Darstellung or applica- 
tion (Anwendung) of the truth played out in the tradition, he 
has nevertheless learned to read texts well, to recognize their 
essential stakes, and to draw inspiration from them in order to 
make the right decisions. The key virtue this subject possesses 
is that of a phronesis formed and developed through a rich experience 
of life, which has come about thanks to a long-running familiarity with 
the works of the tradition. 

It is significant that in the course of his analysis of the work of art 
as a game of truth transformed into a work (ins Gebilde verwandelt) 
Gadamer substitutes this second conception of the player for the first. 
It thus seems that the first conception of the player is shown to be in- 
sufficient as soon as the stakes of a game become a matter of disclo- 
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sure or of an event of a truth. Such a game of truth concerns the 
player much more profoundly than, say, a football game does. More- 
over, because it is a question of a partial disclosure of a total truth, it 
requires much more wide-ranging abilities. In the encounter with a 
work of art, the subject encounters a power of speech which is ad- 
dressed to him’ by dint of its revealing to him something about his 
own human existence. Thus, his response cannot be limited to play- 
ing the game or expertly analyzing the meaning of this work of art. 
Once being concerned in his own existence, it is only in the name of 
and through his historically informed personal existence that he is 
able at all to understand the truth at stake in a work of art. Even if his 
understanding remains a form of participation in the game of truth set 
in motion by the work of art, he is never the simple impersonal appli- 
cation of the rules of the game. The interpreter inspired by the work 
of art plays the game in a manner completely different from that of a 
good football player. 

A good football player is a player who plays the game with- 
out mental states and without the least ambition of putting his 
personal qualities on display. He is the perfect illustration of a 
subject such as Lacan conceives of it under the title, “automa- 
ton.” His comportment is opportunistic rather than individual- 
istic. A good football player wholly conforms to the exigencies 
of the game. At each moment, he does what must be done so 
that the game may continue unfurling all its possibilities. He 
is, at every moment, an optimal Darstellung of the course of the 
game. He is not a cherry picker looking for an easy tap-in, but rather 
an artist on the ball who shoots on goal only after having sought to 
avail himself of the most spectacular passes and the most unprece- 
dented stratagems in order to score what the connoisseurs will appre- 
ciate as a beautiful goal. He resembles the partygoer, a closer ac- 
quaintance of Gadamer’s, for whom the success of a celebration or of 
a ceremony is much more important than the individual enjoyment he 
gets from it. Being a good player means wanting to share one’s 
Darstellung of the game with the other participants in order to en- 
hance the splendor of the game. This is why Gadamer strongly insists 





T Gadamer says that “the game of art” comprises “einen Anspruch auf 
Dauer und die Dauer eines Anspruches” (rendered in the English translation 
as: “a claim to permanence and the permanence of a claim”). See Truth and 
Method, 112. 
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that every game involves, at least virtually, a number of players, and 
that the game produces not only an autonomous game world (Spiel- 
welt) but also a new community of players. A beautiful football match 
is in fact just as much the expression of a particularly closely bonded 
team, of a Mannschaft, as it is a celebration of the glory of the game of 
football. 

There is no good reason to scorn such players for their lack 
of personal qualities. Their opportunism is not inspired by a 
search for personal advancement. Rather, it is animated by an 
interest in the game itself and by a profound solidarity which 
links them with other players. When his opportunism is accom- 
panied by a sufficient dose of altruism and when the erasure of 
‘his personal qualities attests to a renunciation of his own nar- 
cissism, the man without qualities attains an ideal stature. It 
thus seems viable to think that the enthusiasm kindled by the 
sober structuralist understanding of man was not devoid of 
moral or even religious motivations. The Romantic exaltation 
of the genius and of rich personalities does not only seem to be 
singularly maladapted to the conditions of present-day life. 
More than that, it can even appear to be pernicious to the pres- 
ervation of a communitarian culture and to be capable of pro- 
voking more neuroses than exceptional personal destinies. 

What we have called a minimal conception of subjectivity 
can thus still be born by the ambition to bestow on the individ- 
ual human a place in a universe of works and symbolic mean- 
ings which, while surpassing his understanding, nevertheless 
sustains his existence. Such is in any case Gadamer’s perspec- 
tive and the reason for his opposition to Romanticism. In his 
philosophy, the renunciation of the Romantic conception of art is ac- 
companied by the promise of a better and truer self-understanding. 
Someone who sets about contemplating the work of art without 
thereby seeking an exaltation of the sentiment of his singular subjec- 
tivity is gratified by what Gadamer calls an eminent restitution of 
one’s own being (Restitution des eigenen Seins): “the absolute mo- 
ment in which a spectator stands is at once self-forgetfulness and rec- 
onciliation with self. That which detaches him from everything also 
gives him back the whole of his being.” On the basis of what we have 





8 Truth and Method, 113-14. 
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said about the consanguinity between art and the game, one might 
think that what holds true for the art lover already holds true for every 
player who lets go of himself in giving himself over to the game. Ga- 
damer in fact writes: “The self-representation of the game involves the 
player’s achieving, as it were, his own self-representation by playing, i. 
e. representing something.”? Hence, the encounter with a work of art 
which brings into play the essence of truth as game only deepens the 
profundity of an event to which every player has already been ex- 
posed, namely, a Darstellung of that which bears one’s existence at 
the precise moment when one loses oneself in the game. 

The rift between the football player and the cultured per- 
son who can appreciate a work of art is thus less profound than 
it might at first have seemed. This is because the personal 
qualities indispensable for an art lover do not come from his 
personal genius but from his long familiarity with art. Every- 
thing that he understands about a work of art has been taught 
to him by art, and art teaches nothing to those who only ever 
see it as an occasion to exercise their subjective powers of 
judgment. All the same, a game of football is not a work of art. 
The disclosures that these two sorts of games involve—about 
oneself, about other men and women, and about the human 
world—have nothing in common. This difference is essentially 
due to how the game of football does not have the same sort of 
potential for truth as the work of art. As we have stressed re- 
peatedly, the work of art is, for Gadamer, the work (Gebilde) of 
the game of truth itself. The principal stake of art thus lies in the man- 
ifestation of the truth of human life. Yet inasmuch as the work of art 
transforms the game of truth into a Gebilde, it opens up the possibility 
of an infinite repetition of its truth. Such a repetition is not only made 
possible by the fact that the work of art is, as Husserl says, an ideal 
object. It is made necessary by the fact that no single encounter with 
a work of art ever manages to exhaust its truth value. Far from being 
the repetition of one self-same event, each new encounter with the 
work of art allows one to understand it better and in this fashion aug- 
ments its meaning and truth value. 

The work of art is thus to be distinguished from the game of foot- 
ball not only on account of its greater autonomy vis-a-vis the player 





? Truth and Method, 97. 
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but also on account of its richness and the plasticity of comportments 
which it demands in return. Even though the game of football is one 
which makes a show or spectacle (Schauspiel) of itself, it has a rela- 
tively fixed set of possibilities. In any case, these can never compare 
with those of a theatrical performance of a tragedy, each representa- 
tion of which gives rise to unprecedented meanings and new comport- 
ments. This essential difference can be attributed to the fact (not ex- 
plicitly touched upon by Gadamer) that a work of art has a dif- 
ferent sort of symbolic meaning than the football game. In the 
football game, the game itself, and nothing else, comes into 
Darstellung, and by playing that game, the player is solely repre- 
sented as football player. The self-representation of the foot- 
ball game does not open up any representations of things ex- 
traneous to the accomplishment of the game itself. The game 
of football owes its principal attraction, namely, its entertain- 
ment and recreation value for the spectator, precisely to this 
closed and circular character of its Darstellung. 

When someone attends a performance of a Greek tragedy 
in the same state of mind and with the same expectations as he 
would a football match, he sets himself up for utter disappoint- 
ment. He will be bored out of his skull and will complain that 
“nothing is happening.” Yet when an art lover's every atten- 
tion is focused on the staging of the play, on the actors’ diction, 
or on the quality of the translation, he also misses out on the 
symbolic meaning of the tragedy. In such a case, the show does 
not touch him personally. In contrast to the game of football, whose 
subtleties only become apparent to the expert (which, moreover, ev- 
ery spectator believes himself to be), the tragic play is not meant for 
specialists but rather for every human person. What hangs in the bal- 
ance in theater is the meaning of human life, and the experience of 
that life—however finite it indeed is—suffices for being able to under- 
stand something about the meaning of the performance of the tragedy. 

All the same, the spectator of the tragedy—instead of understand- 
ing it exclusively on the basis of his own past experience of life—re- 
ceives from it, to the contrary, a new disclosure about the meaning of 
his present and future life. In letting himself be touched in his human- 
ity by the tragic destiny of Oedipus, the spectator is always already 
transported beyond the performance he is attending. When sympa- 
thizing with Oedipus, without identifying with him, one does not share 
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in the blindness of the tragic hero. Instead, one deepens one’s under- 
standing of the human condition. The cathartic effect is thus a spe- 
cific manner of letting oneself be touched by the disclosure of a truth 
whose meaning encircles Oedipus and the spectator while transcend- 
ing them both.!° The touching destiny of Oedipus and the sentiment 
of the touched spectator are shown to be symbolic fragments which 
clarify, without ever containing or exhausting, the meaning of all that 
which is human life. Gadamer writes: 


The spectator recognizes himself and his own finiteness in the 
face of the power of fate.!! ... The tragic sadness?” is not a response to 
the tragic course of events as such or to the justice of the fate that over- 
takes the hero, but it is an acceptance (Zustimmung) of the metaphysi- 
cal order that is true for all. To see that ‘this is how it is’ is a kind of self- 
knowledge for the spectator, who emerges with new insight from the il- 
lusions in which he lives. The tragic affirmation is an insight which the 
spectator has by virtue of the continuity of significance in which he 
places himself.8 


Is it then legitimate to think that this tragic disclosure of a totality 
of meaning and this new knowledge of self as being part of that total- 
ity, can equally be realized in other artistic disciplines? Can one say 
that every work of art and even every cultural object—as game trans- 
formed into work—is an event of truth? Gadamer turns this corner 
without a moment’s hesitation. Moreover, one cannot imagine why he 
would refrain from doing so after his having proclaimed that every 
transformation of a game into a work (Verwandlung ins Gebilde) 
amounts to “the transformation into the true” (Verwandlung ins 
Wahre).'* Thus, all cultural objects, if we pay close attention to them, 
can give rise to a disclosure which is an event of truth. A truth takes 
place or happens, according to the conception Gadamer borrows 
from Aristotle and Heidegger, when a thing is shown in itself and from 
itself and when this showing is addressed to a witness who, rather 
than being impartial, is profoundly involved in the event of truth. Be 
that as it may, what is this thing whose truth is only disclosed in the 





10 Compare Rudolf Bernet, “Sur la sublimation. Le sujet comme spec- 
tateur esthétique,” in Schopenhauer, Les Cahiers de l'Herne (Paris: Herne, 
1997), 317-33. 

“Der Zuschauer erkennt sich selbst und sein eigenes endliches Sein 
angesichts der Macht des Schicksals.” 

2 The “tragische Wehmut” is Gadamer’s translation for katharsis. 

13 Truth and Method, 117 (translation modified). 

M4Tbid., 101. 
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event of a game metamorphosed into a work? What is the thing whose 
instable being is only revealed in the movement of the game, and 
whose persistence in being requires the assistance of a multitude of 
things? What is the original thing at stake in every event of 
truth? For a good Heideggerian like the author of Truth and 
Method, it is the world; the world is that which involves all 
things in their fitting together in relation to each other. 

Restricted to the dimensions of art and culture, this world 
is the world of human life. For a game to have truth value, the 
disclosure of the meaning of this world of human life must form 
the horizon and the ultimate stake of the truth put into play by 
a particular thing. A game may open up the world by opening a 
new form of access to it, and any game which fails to do so can- 
not lay claim to the status of an event of truth. Inversely, there 
is truth value in any game which shifts a thing into a new con- 
text, thereby showing it to be different than we thought. 
Gadamer is certainly right to think, along with Heidegger, that the en- 
counter with a work of art is the archetype of such an event. While 
concerning a world familiar to us, it nonetheless reveals to us hidden 
dimensions and in so doing forces us to understand the world differ- 
ently. The event of truth can thus only come about for someone who 
lets himself be touched by it, which is to say, for someone who feels 
profoundly concerned in his own being by that which is revealed to 
him. He is someone ready to learn, or in other words, ready to change 
his manner of understanding the world and his manner of understand- 
ing himself on that basis. This amounts to saying that an event of truth 
is something very different from those truths which neither touch nor 
concern us, which teach us nothing new about ourselves or the world, 
and in which there is nothing at stake any longer, since everything 
about them has already been played out in advance. These sorts of 
truths are devoid of effect (Wirkung) because nothing happens in 
them. 

Even though the show or spectacle (Schau-spiel) of tragedy rep- 
resents a privileged form of disclosure of the meaning of human life, 
every other art form and even every cultural object can also give rise 
to an event of truth which changes our knowledge of the human 
world. But how must we understand the very particular relationship 
that the work of art maintains with the game or the thing which is rep- 
resented in it (dargestellt)? By attributing to the artistic Darstellung a 
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symbolic character, we have sought to emphasize how every work of 
art is something which, like the sign, has the function of referring be- 
yond itself, that is, the function of making appear an ensemble of 
things which it does not contain in itself. However, by attributing a 
truth value to the work of art, we have also sought to show that the 
things revealed by art are inseparable from the appearing of the work 
of art. Even though the work of art does not contain, within itself, the 
truth it brings us to understand, it nevertheless brings us to under- 
stand that truth through its particular Darstellung, which is to say nei- 
ther directly nor such as that truth would exist “in itself.” The human 
world “in itself” is not revealed in a tragedy. Rather, what is revealed 
is a tragic aspect of the human world which the tragedy alone is able 
to reveal to us. 

In bringing to appearance that which cannot appear without its 
mediation, and in making it appear without containing it, the work of 
art thus realizes a crucial form of appearing which we, together with 
Heidegger and Gadamer, have called “openness.” This term is to be 
understood in an active sense: the work of art is not simply a window 
that gives onto the world. In giving the world, it informs and en- 
hances the world’s meaning. Gadamer provides an excellent illustra- 
tion of this in his analysis of “The Ontological Value of the Picture 
(Bild).”'© Rather than being the simple copy (Abbild) of the thing rep- 
resented (dargestellt), every artistic image enriches the meaning of 
that thing and procures for it “an increase in being.”!® The thing such 
as it is represented thus only exists thanks to its representation in the 
image, and this image or work of art is an expression (Ausbildung) 
which gives its specific articulation to the meaning of the thing. Let 
us add that the game represented in the work of art does not come to 
an end in its representation, for each representation makes the game 
start over by adding a new dimension to it. Thus, between the thing 
and the image, there is established a infinite game of coming and go- 
ing, which the German tongue denotes by the precise term, Wechsel- 
spiel. 

This game of reciprocal references intertwines the thing, the 
work, and the understanding, in order to form a whole in which all 
these elements come to be bound up with each other. Every attempt 
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to break with this free and infinite play between the equiprimordial 
constituents of the artistic Darstellung interrupts and destroys the 
game. One can only preserve the continuity of the artistic game and 
the enhancement of its truth value by respecting its circularity. One 
should thus eschew a linear presentation of the artistic Darstellung 
which would take the represented thing as the origin of the work of 
art, and which would take the work of art as the origin of the 
understanding in which the whole process would culminate—as 
if, terminating thus, the understanding would not thereby ebb 
and wash back over the thing itself. Every relationship of one 
element of the game to another, of the understanding to the thing, of 
the thing to the work, and of the work to the understanding, is thus 
necessarily mediated by a third element. If artistic truth is a matter of 
game, this game is always one in which a mediation is set in motion. 
The game of mediation forms the heart of the phenomenological con- 
ception of truth set out by Gadamer. This holds true not only for the 
work of art but also for every cultural or linguistic object and for every 
historical event. For Gadamer, every subjective relationship to a thing 
(no matter what it might be) and all understanding of the event of a 
truth are relative to this mediation which constitutes the Darstellung 
of the thing in the work (taken in the broader sense of the term, that 
is, as Gebilde). 


I 


The Historical Tradition and Its Effect on the Cultured Subject. 
If there is, as Gadamer maintains, a natural kinship evinced in the 
manner in which the event of a truth comes about within the work of 
art and within history, it is not only necessary that the things at stake 
in history be cast into a Gebilde, but also that the subject seeking to 
understand them be affected, in his most profound being, by their 
meaning. The Gebilde in which historical events come by their 
Darstellung are easily identifiable as being those narratives, docu- 
ments, and monuments which the historian ceaselessly researches 
and questions. Likewise, the necessity for the archives of the cultural 
tradition to mediate any understanding of historical facts need not be 
demonstrated. It is no less evident that the meaning of the things such 
documents reveal, to the historian capable of interrogation, in turn 
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affects and modifies the historian’s understanding of his own histori- 
cal existence. Again, this modification and this new understanding 
lead to a better knowledge of what the subject has always already 
been without knowing it. By understanding history better, the histo- 
rian understands better how history has fashioned the being that he 
is. 

Hence, we find ourselves confronted with the same herme- 
neutic circle observed earlier with respect to the work of art. 
There it was seen how the work of art, in opening up the possibility 
for the art lover to have a new and better understanding of the world, 
equally contributes to a new and better understanding of his own ex- 
istence. However, in distinction to the work of art, a new and better 
understanding of history has an effect not only on the manner in 
which the historian understands his existence but also on the manner 
in which this existence itself appears to him as being an effect of his- 
tory. Therefore, one should not confuse Gadamer’s acclaimed history 
of efficiency (Wirkungsgeschichte) with the simple efficiency of the 
hermeneutic circle, which is but a matter of understanding oneself 
better by understanding the world better. The history of efficiency is ` 
proper to historical phenomena, rather than being the simple narra- 
tive of the manner in which a truth, once understood, washes over the 
subject’s apprehension of the truth of his own being. This is because 
the history of efficiency concerns the efficiency of history itself, in- 
stead of being the simple history of the efficiency of the understand- 
ing. 

All the same, there is a profound and rich analogy between the 
understanding of a work of art and the understanding of facts or his- 
torical actions. In both of these forms of understanding, it is a ques- 
tion of the same hermeneutic circle, and the circular movement of 
this circle lends itself, in both cases, to a double reading. This is dic- 
tated according to the direction in which one traverses the hermeneu- 
tic circle. In traveling around it, one will place emphasis either upon 
the involvement of the subject of the understanding in the event of 
truth that he understands, or upon the capacities required on the part 
of the subject of understanding in order for an event of truth to come 
about. 

In the hermeneutic circle—unlike the closed circle of the game of 
footballi—the subject of the understanding is taken up in a game of 
truth which brings about a new openness to the world, rather than let- 
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ting itself be closed up in a space of play cleft from the world. The his- 
torian who progresses in understanding the historical world comes to 
understand better the position he occupies within that world; he un- 
derstands himself as part of a whole while also grasping that his par- 
tial understanding of the whole is itself still an effect of the whole. 
The game of football, by contrast, does not require any understanding 
of a truth and does not require any personal sensibility to such a truth 
on the part of the player. Even though there are indeed rules in histor- 
ical science, the meaning of history cannot at all be reduced, as the 
game of football can, to the rules it imposes on the historian’s under- 
standing. While the meaning of the game of football holds no myster- 
ies and has no repercussions for all that lies outside its bounds, each 
historical action, to the contrary, progressively comes to refer to the 
entire history of humanity. 

Therefore, the good historian is not someone who uses his per- 
fect knowledge of the technical rules of his art to apply them opportu- 
nistically. Rather, he is someone who lets himself be touched by a 
meaning that continues to escape him. In this way, he lets himself be 
interrogated and solicited by enigmatic phenomena. What he seeks to 
understand puts into play his whole personality, his whole experience 
of life, the whole of his knowledge, and the whole of his modesty in 
the face of a task which infinitely surpasses his personal capacities. 
This is why the historian will never be certain of having understood 
something well, even if he has scrupulously followed the rules of his- 
torical interpretation and even if he has shown himself to be imagina- 
tive in their application. By associating other researchers with his en- 
terprise, he will seek out the views of particularly competent and 
particularly rich personalities, and not just those of historians, whose 
sole quality consists in being good team players. Even if teams of his- 
torians or historical schools actually exist, they are groups in dialogue 
whose discussions regularly pose anew the stakes of their intended 
objectives and the methods they apply. (That being said, one has to 
admit that in university administrations it is ever more common to 
find football lovers dreaming of making scientific teams function with 
the efficacity of a Mannschaft.) 

How then is one to: understand this rich, cultured, open, and just 
personality, for whom football has no use, and without whom history 
would be transformed into a gigantic enterprise of accumulating and 
cataloguing simple facts? What is the subjective sensibility required 
for letting the disclosure of a historical truth occur? Whence derive 
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the resources for understanding that which has truly come to pass in 
history? The same goes for the historian as for the art lover, whom 
we have portrayed as that paradoxical personality made up of a singu- 
lar mélange of a personal richness and the absence of excessively per- 
sonal interests. The historian thus cannot be someone devoid of per- 
sonal qualities, but it would be much worse still if he were caged 
within his own personage and shut up ‘within his subjective certi- 
tudes. His true qualities are the product of his open mind, and they 
are shown only in the accomplishment of his art of understanding his- 
tory. They are pragmatic and not substantial qualities. The philo- 
sophical tradition calls such dynamic qualities, connected to willing 
and acting, “virtues.” 

What virtues does the historian need to be able to understarid the 
human truth which finds its representative Darstellung in historical 
documents? How does the historical education (Bildung) which Ga- 
damer holds so dear become a virtue rather than a crushing weight 
that smothers all personal initiative? We know that Gadamer’s term 
for the virtue shared by the historian and the man of action (and 
which makes.the historian a man of action) is phronesis. Only phro- 
nesis can guide enterprises like understanding history, where taking 
recourse in principles or general rules or placing too much confidence 
in accepted knowledge proves not only to be insufficient but inade- 
quate and pernicious as well. 

This powerful revaluation of phronesis by Gadamer also permits 
us to understand better why the foundation of a philosophical herme- 
neutics relies so heavily, in Truth and Method, on the long presenta- 
tion of the “Leading Humanistic Concepts,” those being “Culture (Bil- 
dung),” the “Sensus communis,” “Judgment (Urteilskraft),” and 
“Taste (Geschmack).” These concepts of humanism (whose debt vis- 
a-vis the rhetorical tradition must be underscored) share a common 
trait, in that they all make a case in favor of a capacity of the subject 
to conduct itself well in the face of a novel situation for which estab- 
lished rules of conduct are lacking. At stake in these virtues of tradi- 
tional humanism are faculties like judging correctly in the case of an 
unexpected event or making the right choice, meaning a choice that 
respects the stakes of the event. Additionally, they concern the ca- 
pacity to devote oneself to detail without losing sight of the whole to 
which it belongs, to exercise tempered judgment, to face up to the 
concrete exigencies of a situation instead of getting lost in abstract 
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speculations, to be spontaneously concerned with the common good, 
and so forth. 

Such subjective virtues are not innate but have to be acquired and 
exercised. In their formation, things like life experience, a thorough 
knowledge of one’s own culture, and interaction with people from for- 
eign cultures all play an important role. If such virtues are required 
for a correct understanding of works of art, of historical testimonies, 
and finally of all cultural objects, and if these virtues are the fruit of 
empirical experiences, it follows that the subject possessing them is it- 
self a subject determined and fashioned by the circumstances and the 
contingent events of its empirical life. Therefore, such a subject can- 
not be confused with the pure Ego or a transcendental subject which 
deserted its post in a particular historical world and which sheltered 
itself from the events of concrete life, about which, moreover, it un- 
derstands nothing. If it is true that someone who wants to understand 
history has to let himself be touched, in his existence and in his self- 
understanding, by the historical events which he would question, then 
he will be able to attain his goals only by plunging himself into empiri- 
cal life without reservation, rather than evading it. 

The individual talent of a historian can be developed only through 
the closest of contacts with the most unexpected complications and 
the most intricate circumstances in the course of human life. The 
originality of his understanding of history is due to a personal rich- 
ness, behind which lies not his personal genius but rather the manner 
in which he lets himself be affected, personally, by his prolonged in- 
teraction with the works of history. Without ignoring the necessity of 
taking a distance vis-a-vis the constellations of the events he ques- 
tions, and without forgetting about the independent standpoint from 
which he must judge the meaning of those events, the soil in which the 
historian’s talent burgeons is thus his proximity to human life and his 
sense of belonging to a tradition and a cultural community. The wis- 
dom of phronesis which guides his undertaking comes from the 
thoughtful acceptance of his debt vis-a-vis the teachings of life, and of 
his dependence vis-a-vis the tradition to which he belongs. 

Despite everything which separates the personality of the 
cultured historian from the proud autonomy of a transcenden- 
tal subject, one should not think that this personality is the 
product of the historian’s purely passive impregnation by the 
historical tradition. For Gadamer, the subject attempting to under- 
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stand history is not only an effect of that history. Even though one 
cannot understand the meaning of events without letting oneself be 
affected by them, merely undergoing something does not suffice for 
being able to understand it. What historical documents reveal needs 
to be questioned, and it is only through a personal response made to 
an enigmatic disclosure that the documents come to speak to one. In 
responding to the effect of history, the historian is an effect of history 
responsible for what he says about history. His response to what Ga- 
damer calls “a variety of voices in which the echo of the past is 
heard”!” has to be personal, both in the way in which he listens to and 
in the style through which he approaches historical matters. 

Such a response is not only the fruit of a prolonged interaction 
with diverse sorts of cultural formations (Gebilde). At every moment, 
it has to be reinvented. The virtues constituting the historian’s per- 
sonality—even though they are born of a prolonged familiarity with 
the past—are pragmatic virtues or virtues of action which permit him 
to face new situations. This is why the historian’s personality is char- 
acterized by this flexibility or this versatility which permits him to re- 
spond to the exigencies of new concrete phenomena by adapting the 
schemas of his understanding. The better informed a historian is, the 
more his personality remains in need of and engaged in further educa- 
tion. Fluidity in one’s understanding of the evolution of complex his- 
torical situations, openness to hitherto unexplored meanings, and the 
capacity to formulate good questions are, for Gadamer, the most fun- 
damental virtues of the historian. One cannot cultivate these virtues 
without renouncing one’s opinions (Mein-ungen) and one’s personal 
particularities. 


I 


A Subject without Qualities and the Experience of the Incom- 
prehensible. Be that as it may, one cannot claim that this sub- 
ject which is born and impregnated by history is a “subject 
without qualities” in the same way as the mere player. The 
player is a prisoner of his game, while the cultured subject 
opens himself up to a game of truth upon which follow, in its wake, 
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the manifold meanings of a whole culture. From these two sorts of 
subjects ensue totally different forms of selfness and totally different 
forms of self-experience. The player becomes the instrument of his 
game, while the cultured subject, exposed to the manifestation of a 
truth, is aware of himself as being shaped by the all-encompassing or- 
der of a world which demands to be understood. The symbolic char- 
acter of his participation in a game of truth whose stakes infinitely 
transcend him is also made apparent by the fact that the cultured sub- 
ject gives himself over to things whose presence, within the works 
with which he is occupied, is mixed with absence. The works he ques- 
tions are presented to him as parts of a whole remaining beyond his 
grasp, while nevertheless announcing itself—under the form of hori- 
zon or implication of meaning—in the appearing of those works. In 
moving, necessarily, from one work to another, the hermeneutic sub- 
ject is engaged in an endless dialogue with a tradition which continues 
within him and within his understanding. The mere player, on the 
other hand, does not allow himself to be swept down this descent into 
the infinite. He is concerned with only the finite and immediate tasks 
arising from a present situation. 

Nonetheless, for Gadamer these capital differences which distin- 
guish the cultured subject from the mere player are less important 
than their common departure from the conception of a pure or tran- 
scendental subjectivity which dominates modern philosophy and its 
understanding of knowledge and truth. In how both give themselves 
over to a game, the hermeneutic subject and the player devote them- 
selves to an activity whose source remains external to them, and they 
devote themselves to it by losing themselves in what they are doing 
and in what remains for them to be done. Their existence knows of no 
such thing as a planned-out act of intentional consciousness founded 
on the self-consciousness of a transcendental subject. Even though 
the activity of the cultured subject and of the player is not devoid of 
any self-experience, this comes and goes with the course of the game. 
From this, there results a heteronomy and an instability of self-con- 
sciousness that is proper to a self, which apprehends itself as belong- 
ing to a whole that surpasses it. 

This ontological relationship between the part and the to- 
tality characterizing the existence of the hermeneutic subject 
resists every attempt by intentional consciousness to reclaim 
that existence. Actual participation in a game thus comes at a double 
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price. Not only must one renounce the transparency of an original 
self-consciousness, but one must also waive any claim to having an in- 
tentional consciousness of the course of the game and its stakes. The 
consciousness of the hermeneutic subject is nothing other than its 
consciousness of the disclosure of a truth. This disclosure of truth, by 
touching the hermeneutic subject, comes to concern it. The sensuous 
consciousness involved in this is precisely what prevents the events 
of truth and the involvement of the subject therein from being made 
into the object of.an intentional consciousness or of a representation 
(Vorstellung). 

The repeated experience of participating in games does not occur 
without leaving its mark on the hermeneutic subject as well as on the 
mere player. Yet these sediments of past games lead at most to habit- 
ual comportments and not to constant qualities of the subject. These 
habits of a subject without qualities have thus far been termed “vir- 
tues.” These virtues are only revealed and are only exercised in one’s 
actions, and they are thus interrelated with the dynamic character and 
the progressive unfolding of an action. This is why an occasional or 
even opportunistic character can be attributed to them. It goes with- 
out saying, however, that the virtues a hermeneutic subject has to 
have are not the same as those of a good football player. Their differ- 
ences notwithstanding, the wisdom of the cultured subject and the 
opportunism of the player are virtues that are once and for all lacking 
in a pure transcendental subject. The subject does not freely give it- 
self virtues; these result, on the contrary, from empirical experience 
and. only happen to a subject who plunges himself into that experi- 
ence without seeking to escape from it. These virtues are not formed 
by the subject itself but rather by the intrigues of the game, the events 
of truth, and the drama of human existence. 

Gadamer’s alternative to the subject of knowledge put for- 
ward by modern philosophy thus consists in an understanding 
of the subject as participating in events of which it could never 
claim to be the source. Plunged into the course of empirical 
events which permeate its most intimate fibers, the subject 
cannot take up a transcendental status. It is too affected by 
what happens to it to make itself out to be the condition of 
possibility of the occurrence of these events and of their infi- 
nite and universal meaning. Its concrete existence is too ha- 
rangued and too dependent to get involved with reclaiming itself by 
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way of an intentional self-consciousness. It owes what it knows about 
itself entirely to its empirical experience of a life whose meaning infi- 
nitely surpasses it. While being unaware of the ultimate meaning of its 
existence and being inundated by contingent and unforeseeable 
events, this subject which forgets about itself in its actions neverthe- 
less never totally loses itself in the totality to which it belongs. It is 
distinguished from that totality precisely by the finitude of its under- 
standing. This is why this understanding, despite its basic heteron- 
omy, is never a simple effect of the totality of meaning which acts 
upon it. This totality is revealed in such a way that it beseeches an en- 
deavor of understanding, while neither causing there to be nor impos- 
ing a particular form of the understanding. 

The mediation of the relation between the understanding and the 
event of truth works not only to broaden the scope of the game. It 
also adds to the meaning of what is revealed and enriches the experi- 
ence the hermeneutic subject has of itself. To understand is neither to 
act spontaneously nor to react in a constrained and forced manner. 
Rather, it is to respond and to do so by asking the right questions. The 
hermeneutic subject owes everything it knows about itself and about 
its place in the totality to its questioning of the works of humanity. 
This questioning is an induced activity which participates in the mani- 
festation of the truth it seeks to understand. That is to say, the mean- 
ing of the questioning itself is still relative to that which it questions. 
Thus, properly speaking, the questioning subject, even if it occupies a 
strategic position in the game of truth, is not the site where truth oc- 
curs. 
We could not conclude without inquiring, one last time, 
into the philosophical import of this conception of the game of 
truth and of the existence of the hermeneutic subject which 
Gadamer so brilliantly brings into play. In setting out in this 
direction, the stakes are nothing less than Gadamer’s entire 
philosophical project understood as a universal hermeneutic. 
Does the understanding, such as the author of Truth and Method 
presents it, extend over the entire realm of human action? Is it 
true that every form of praxis, be it economical, social, cul- 
tural, ethical, or political, is’ based on the activity of under- 
standing an event of truth which progressively comes to in- 
volve the totality of meanings of the human world? Can one 
understand everything, and can everything one understands so easily 
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and so harmoniously come to be integrated into a totality of mean- 
ings? Is it true that the life of all humans is accomplished within one 
same cultural world which has been passed on to them by one same 
historical tradition? Can the logic of the whole and the part suffice to 
account for the plurality of forms of human existence? Is the multi- 
culturalism of our contemporary societies a superficial phenomenon 
which does not in the least undermine the unity of one same world 
and one same human life which runs its course by diversifying itself? 
Does the manner in which each of us leads an irremediably frag- 
mented existence not provide proof that this unity of life and this 
uniqueness of the world belong to the realm of mythological or meta- 
physical fictions? Over and above the psychological, sociological, and 
political stakes of these questions, what have thus been called into 
question are the metaphysical grounds for Gadamer’s hermeneutic. 
What permits the author of Truth and Method to assert that every 
constellation of Darstellungen and of their diverse meanings belongs 
to a “metaphysical order of being that is true for all”?!8 

I do not aspire to treat all these questions, nor do I wish to 
suggest that Gadamer leaves them unanswered. I shall content 
myself with just one question, to which Gadamer seems not to 
have paid enough attention. This question is quite simple and 
can be formulated as follows: “When and why do we need to un- 
derstand?” Examining this question will not only allow us to 
touch upon, anew, the difference between the mere player and 
the hermeneutic subject but also force us to reflect upon the 
intimate relationship the understanding maintains with incom- 
prehension. 

If the good player is not so concerned with what happens 
to him, this is not so much because there is nothing to under- 
stand, but rather because, from the outset, he has already un- 
derstood what a particular situation of the game requires him 
to do. The meaning of the situation presented to him is so self- 
evident that it does not require any endeavor of understanding 
on his part. Yet since nothing unexpected or enigmatic is 
shown to him in this situation, and since what is shown therein 
is not accompanied by hitherto unexplored developments or 
repercussions, what the player understands does not deserve being 
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called an event of truth. In immediately understanding a situation, the 
meaning of which is already familiar to him, the player has already 
turned away from the possible truth value of that situation. For mat- 
ters to change radically, it suffices to be a worse rather than better 
player. As soon as one poses the question of what one must do, which 
is to say as soon as the meaning and the exigencies of a game situation 
are no longer self-evident, the player’s understanding is able to enter 
the regime of truth. Willy nilly, the player is turned into a hermeneutic 
subject when he is at grips with things or circumstances whose mean- 
ing escapes him. His sentiment of incomprehension is the subjective 
expression of the event of truth which has struck him and which de- 
mands to be understood better. Thus, being both a player and a 
hermeneutic subject at once is not simply a matter of one same per- 
son’s being concerned with different things simultaneously. It would 
be more to the point to say that every hermeneutic subject is at bot- 
tom a clumsy player. Nothing prevents this hermeneutic subject, feel- 
ing his skill in understanding to be strong, from becoming once more a 
player who only flexes the muscles of his intelligence. 

Thus, the disclosure of a truth which is at least partially in- 
comprehensible is what gives birth to a hermeneutic subject. 
This is because incomprehension begets the need for under- 
standing. Moreover, this incomprehension is often due to an 
experience of a vacillation or a loss of familiar meaning. Some- 
one remaining insensitive to such enigmatic disclosures and in- 
sensitive to such destabilizing experiences has no reason to 
give up the comfort of his position as a good player. On the 
other hand, the discomfort of the hermeneutic subject will be 
all the greater when his understanding is recognized as being 
fragmentary and as being undermined by the explosion of the 
unity of the metaphysical order. The event of a truth that pro- 
vokes the incomprehension of the subject thus reveals stakes 
which infinitely surpass the finite capacities of understanding 
of this subject. Because the new meaning revealed in the work 
of art or in testimony about a historical action reflects upon all 
the meanings of a cultural tradition, all of this culture is thus 
set at stake by an event of truth Such an event of truth can 
add a new meaning to a culture, but it can just as easily reveal 
its flaws and lack of meaning. 
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While provoking the subject’s incomprehension and changing the 
meaning of the world, the disclosure of a truth is also a temporal or 
even historical event. Thus, in trying to understand that event, there 
is as much a need to question its historical sources as to question its 
consequences. Generalizing a great deal, one could say that every 
event of truth has its source in the manifestation of an abnormal func- 
tioning of the game of cultural life. This anomaly always concerns the 
meaning of this culture by revealing its poverty, its erosion, or its in- 
sufficiency. Such a crisis of meaning which gives birth to new mean- 
ings changes our way of living and understanding. It forces us to quit 
the .closed circle in which our habitual life unfolds. When life no 
_ longer goes without saying and when things no longer work as they 
should, the meaning of this life and of the things it deals with loses its 
anonymity by posing questions to the subject. Every crisis or loss of 
meaning is thus already an event of truth, even when its meaning re- 
mains, at least provisionally, incomprehensible for us. 

In the case of art, this break with the habitual functioning 
of natural life is constitutive of its normal functioning. The 
work of art can appear as a work of art only by being distin- 
guished, from the start, from the objects and instruments of 
the world of everyday life. Whenever the work of art is taken 
solely as a prestigious object or as an economic instrument, it 
is degraded, and just as with every understanding which does 
not break out of the closed circle of the conventional meanings 
and the canonical rules of an aesthetic game, every such degra- 
dation of the work of art irremediably undermines the artistic 
value of the work of art. This artistic value is inseparable from 
the event of a truth which demands a new manner of under- 
standing. By trying to understand the singular meaning of a 
work of art, the subject sees itself gratified by a new under- 
standing of the meaning of the entire world of human life and 
of its own existence within that world. Thus, by occupying a 
place on the margins of the world of natural life and by forcing 
us to break with the habitual schemas of the understanding, 
the work of art reveals hidden meanings of this world and of 
the existence of the subject. From one’s incomprehension in 
face ‘of the work of art, there arises the spark of a truth that no 
human will ever fully succeed in understanding. 
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In contrast to works of art, “intraworldly” objects and instru- 
ments belonging to the world of everyday life do not involve, in their 
normal functioning, any sort of event of truth. This is because the nor- 
mal functioning of natural life is that of the game which seeks only to 
prolong itself by following the same established rules. On the player’s 
part, any participation in this game requires that he scrupulously fol- 
low the rules of the game. This is why the normal person is a good 
player who does not ask questions and whose comportment is per- 
fectly adapted to the reality of the game of everyday life. What those 
champions of normality, the psychologists, call “cases of inadapta- 
tion” result from a derangement in the game of social life and are not 
simply the product of an evil will or individual perversity. Neverthe- 
less, one must concede that such persons engaging in abnormal be- 
havior do not have, for all that, a better understanding of the world 
around them. They are simply symptoms of a derangement of normal 
life, the meaning and truth value of which escapes them. In order for a 
new truth concerning the meaning of the world of human life to be 
brought to light, the dysfunctions in people’s comportments and in 
their usage of familiar objects must not go so far as to undermine their 
symbolic value. The abnormal comportment must reveal a more gen- 
eral derangement of social life, and the objects which part company 
with the ordinary must open up new perspectives on the world to 
which they belong. Such comportments and objects must acquire the 
status of works or symbolic Darstellungen of the truth of the human 
world. 

Therefore, a cultural object (and are not all objects cul- 
tural objects?) can become disclosive of a truth only to the ex- 
tent that its usage or its meaning puts us in question and leads 
us to question the civilization which produced it. On a larger 
scale, what is called a crisis of civilization is a source of truth 
to the extent that it brings us to reflect upon the meaning of 
the civilization in crisis. If we wish to understand the contem- 
porary world better, this is because the world questions us 
through its manifold forms of derangement. The responses 
that we formulate in seeking to understand it better are just as 
much manners of responding to the truth value of a historical 
event. However, it is perhaps not as certain as Gadamer seems 
to think that such a game of truth, made up of questions and 
answers, is necessarily a manner of prolonging the life of a tra- 


POLITEIA AS FOCAL REFERENCE 
IN ARISTOTLE’S TAXONOMY OF REGIMES 


MICHAEL B. EWBANK 


Tx: NATURE OF POLITEIA AND ITS CANDIDACY FOR STATUS as the 
best regime in the doctrine of Aristotle remains a disputable 
question. Some scholars insist that whatever the best regime 
may be, it must be a kind of polity.! Others, however, firmly 
contend that the best must be a variety of aristocracy, with a 
significant number arguing that the best may be a monarchy 
should a suitable candidate be available.2 Moreover, it has 
been argued that since the ancients did not desire the estab- 
lishment of “polities” and hence pluralistic politics, but that 
this has been a concern of the moderns, one must conclude that 
an understanding of politeia as being a “mixed regime” would 
be “a contradiction in terms, because a regime proper cannot 


Correspondence to: Philosophy Department, Seminary of the 
Fraternity of St. Peter, 7700 West Denton Road, Lincoln, NE 68339. 

1 Christopher Rowe, “Aristotelian Constitutions,” in The Cam- 
bridge History of Greek and Roman Political Thought, ed. Christopher 
Rowe and Malcolm Schofield (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2000), 366-89, esp. 38; Martha Nussbaum, “Aristotelian Social 
Democracy,” in Liberalism and the Good, ed. R. Bruce Douglass, Gerald 
M. Mara, and Henry S. Richardson (New York: Routledge, 1990), 203- 
52, esp. 228-45; Mary P. Nichols, Citizens and Statesmen: A Study of Ar- 
istotle’s ‘Politics’ (Savage, Md.: Rowman and Littlefield, 1992), 143, 
164, 200 n. 44; Curtis Johnson, Aristotle’s Theory of the State (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1990), 159-66; William Bluhm, “The Place of 
the ‘Polity’ in Aristotle’s Theory of the Ideal State,” The Journal of 
Politics 24 (1962): 743-53, esp. 747-60. 

2 For. the former: Judith Swanson, The Public and the Private in 
Aristotle’s Political Philosophy (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1992), 
124-6; Ernest Barker, The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle (New 
York: Dover, 1959), 421-2. For the latter: Paul Vander Waerdt, “King- 
ship and Philosophy in Aristotle’s Best Regime,” Phronesis 30 (1985): 
249-74, esp. 251-5; David Keyt, “Aristotle’s Theory of Distributive 
Justice,” in A Companion to Aristotle’s ‘Politics’, ed. David Keyt and 
Fred D. Miller (Cambridge, Mass.: Blackwell, 1991), 238-78, esp. 257- 
9; Jeff Chuska, Aristoile’s Best Regime (Lanham, Md.: University Press 
of America, 2000), 340 n. 12. 
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have several different authoritative opinions concerning what is just 
and what is not and still remain a workable political system.”* 

Arguably, however, if one adverts to certain parallels in 
Aristotle’s reasoning manifested in his considerations of 
method and his use of differentiae in biological analyses, his 
reflections on politeia are set into greater relief. After all, in 
Aristotle’s purview, “ethics is dependent upon nature for the 
materials in which it has to work,” even though nature imposes 
no predetermined .law upon human nature, and so “the moral 
philosopher must have some theoretical knowledge of the soul, 
even more than the medical practitioner requires a certain 
amount of theoretical knowledge in regard to the body and its 
various organs.”4 Equally must the political philosopher be cognizant 
of the different kinds of materials that enter into making man the so- 
cial and political animal that he is, since it is “because man is an ani- 
mal with such and such characters, therefore is the process of his de- 
velopment necessarily such as it is; and therefore it is accomplished 
in such and such an order.”® Thus, without a careful examination of 
what is presupposed as prior in generation and time to what is poste- 
rior and prior in the order of perfection, the polis is unintelligible, and 
a fortiori that regime that at first glance remains so elusive in reveal- 
ing its specific difference, politeia.’ 





3“Also, Aristotle’s presentation of the political character of the regime 
does not provide a basis to foster political pluralism. To allow for the possi- 
bility of pluralism, one must do away with the authoritative status of the re- 
gime’s view of what is just and allow the other claims that exist within the re- 
gime to have equal status”; Clifford A. Bates, Aristotle’s “Best Regime” 
(Baton Rouge: Louisana State University Press, 2003), 114-15. 

4 Joseph Owens, “Nature and Ethical Norm in Aristotle,” in Some Philo- 
sophical Issues in Moral Matters, ed. Dennis J. Billy and Terence Kennedy 
(Rome: Editiones Academiae Alphonsianae, 1996), 185-9, esp. 189. 

5 On the Parts of Animals 1.1.640b1-4. 

8 “Now the order of development and the order of substance are always 
the inverse of each other. For that which is posterior in the order of develop- 
ment is antecedent in the order of nature, and that is genetically last which in 
nature is first”; ibid. 2.1.646a25-9. 
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It is often remarked that two fundamental hierarchical or- 
ders are encountered early in the first book of Aristotle’s Poli- 
tics, that of the soul in relation to body and that of the soul’s 
powers in relation to one another. In the first, as is well 
known, soul commands body despotically (ù) èv yao wpuyé tot 
ompatos exel Seonotixt Gexnv).” In contrast, within the second hi- 
erarchical order it is nous or intellect which, by possessing logos (tot 
vot xal tot pogiov tot AOyov éxovtos), exercises “political and royal” 
rule over appetite (6 5é votic tfc deéEEews moAtixNv).2 The focus is 
not incidental, since in all matters of magnitude “an error at the begin- 
ning, though quite small, bears the same ratio to the errors in the other 
parts.”® 

The manifestation of each of these real relations within the 
proto-political society of the home is evidenced within the mas- 
ter/slave relation and that of husband/wife, with purely royal 
rule being exercised over offspring who are subjects of encul- 
turation to act in conformity with reason. Thus, we have the 
inductive inference of the following ratios: soul : body :: master 
: slave = despotic measure; reason : appetites :: husband/wife = 
royal and political rule or measure; reason : potential reason :: 
father : child = regal rule. The first principally implies measure 
imposed upon what is lacking the capacity to exercise reason 
and virtue from within, the second, rule of reason through de- 
liberative and coparticipative collaboration in seeking arete for 





1 Politics 1.5.1254b4-5. The internal chronology of the writing of the 
Politics has been convincingly argued by Rist to be as follows: Politics 2, 3, 7, 
and 8, circa 336, approximately the period in which Eudemian Ethics was 
begun; Politics 4-6, circa 328, close in time to Nicomachean Ethics 1, 8, 9, 10, 
and Metaphysics 12, 18, and 14; Politics 1, circa 324, roughly contemporary 
with On the Generation of animals and Nicomachean Ethics 2-4 and 5; see 
John M. Rist, The Mind of Aristotle: A Study in Philosophical Growth (Tor- 
onto: University of Toronto Press, 1989), 146-64 arid 284-7. 

8 Politics 1.5.b5-9. 

9 Ibid. 5.4.1303b28-80, for advertence to the adage, “Well begun is half 
done.” A paraphrase is found near the beginning of On the Heavens 
1.5.271b8-9: “the least initial deviation from the truth is multiplied later a 
thousandfold.” 
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a common good, and the third the instillation of virtue through 
gradual habituation. 

Hence, the first is benignly despotic in character, and the 
second is royal and political in terms of father to mother as or- 
dered to the common good of the household but aristocratic in 
terms of the friendship that is its basis and finality. While a 
royal relation characterizes that of parent to offspring, among 
offspring one encounters the germinally democratic, with ten- 
dencies toward the aristocratic or oligarchical.!° However, the ratio- 
nale for these correlations can only be more fully elucidated in light of 
Aristotle’s taxonomy of political regimes. 

Each of the three fundamental domestic relations of mea- 
sure or rule is “essentially for the good of the governed.” 
These primordial orders of social relation are rooted in nature 
as such, for “passion is the quality of the soul which begets 
friendship and enables us to love.”!! A qualification is due, however, 
concerning the first, for “the rule of a master, although the slave by 
nature and master by nature have in reality the same interests, is nev- 
ertheless exercised primarily with a view to the interest of the master, 
but accidentally the slave, since if the slave perishes the rule of mas- 
ter perishes.”!2 

While the full implications for the polis of Aristotle’s reflections 
on all three orders of relations require a closer examination of his 





10“The friendship of man and wife, again, is the same that is found in an 
aristocracy; for it is in accordance with excellence, the better gets more of 
what is good, and each gets what befits him; and so, too, with the justice of 
these relations. The friendship of brothers is like that of comrades; for they 
are equal and of like age, and such persons are for the most part like in their 
feelings and their character. Like this, too, is the friendship appropriate to 
timocratic government, for the citizens tend to be equal and fair, therefore 
rule is taken in turn and on equal terms, and the friendship appropriate here 
will correspond”; Nicomachean Ethics 8.11.1161a22-9. 

11 Ibid. 7.7.13827b40-2: “notably the spirit within us is more stirred 
against our friends and acquaintances than against those who are unknown 
to us, when we think that we are despised by them.” 

2 Politics 3.6.1278b31—1279a3. For textual documentation that substan- 
tiates the fact that “it never occurred to Aristotle to try to establish a right or 
title of one man over the greatest spiritual value of another,” consult Charles 
J. O'Neil, “Aristotle’s Natural Slave Reexamined,” The New Scholasticism 27 
(1953): 247-79. “There can be no such title, of course, and it is among Aristo- 
tle’s glories that he did not try to establish it!”; ibid., 257 n. 27. 
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qualifications on servitude and acknowledgement of woman’s coordi- 
nate role in establishing arete in the home, there is a definite correla- 
tion here with more specific reflections in the Nicomachean Ethics 
concerning the three means of attaining a good and happy life. “Some 
think that we are made good by nature, others by habituation, others 
by teaching. Nature’s part does not depend on us, but as a result of 
some divine causes is present in those who are truly fortunate.”!8 The 
natural slave, of course, is unfortunate, for the natural slave, as con- 
trasted to one enslaved by conquest or convention, is a person pur- 
portedly bereft of the exercise of reason for whom life alone is his ob- 
ject. However, “a polis exists for the sake of a good life, and not for 
the sake of life only: if life only were the object, slaves and brute ani- 
mals might form a polis, but they cannot, for they have no share in 
happiness or in a life of free choice” (xai yàg äv S0Acv xal tTaV GAAWV 
Cowv tv mods: viv ð óx &ct Sa tO pt] pettéyer evdomovias pndé 
tolfiv xata meoaigecw).!4 

At the end of the Politics, Aristotle confirms this inner fi- 
nality of the polis as being the focal reference for the political 
philosopher to discern those principles that are operative in 
the conserving of any true city: the possible and the becoming. 
In striving to realize the tension between the dispositive and 
what is fitting, one discerns the fundamental elements of all or- 
der and education, for they too must be grounded in the possi- 
ble and the becoming so that one may actualize habituation in 
seeking the mean or measure that is one with virtue.© It is in and 
through discernment of the possible or disposition of the subjects and 
knowledge of the becoming or fitting for the human as such that the 
statesman determines both the constitution of a people and the re- 
gime proportioned to their temperament and capacities, for all 





13 Nicomachean Ethics 10.9.1179b20-31: “while argument and teaching, 
we may suspect, are not powerful with all men, but the soul of the student 
must first have been cultivated by means of habits for noble joy and noble ha- 
tred, like earth which is to nourish the seed. For he who lives as passion di- 
rects will not hear argument that dissuades him, nor understand it if he does; 
and how can we persuade one in such a state to change his ways? And in 
general passion seems to yield not to argument but to force. The character, 
then, must somehow be there already with a kinship to excellence, loving 
what is noble and hating what is base.” 

14 Politics 3.9.1280a31-4. 

16 Thid. 8.7.1342b19-34. 
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constitutions should aim to establish the conditions to attain well-be- 
ing and happiness which consists in “choice of right end and aim of 
action, and the discovery of the actions which contribute towards it, 
for means and end may agree or disagree.”!® After all, “since the end 
of individuals and of cities is the same, the end of the best man and of 
the best constitution must also be the same.”!” 


0 


In examining the proto-political domestic relations, it was deter- 
mined that the natural slave is proximately ordered toward utility for 
itis 

expedient and right for some to be slaves and others masters, the one 

practicing obedience, the other exercising the authority and lordship 

which nature intended them to have. The abuse of this authority is inju- 
rious to both, for the interests of part and whole, of body and soul, are 
the same, and the slave is a part of the master, a living but separated 
part of his bodily frame. Hence, where the relation of master and slave 


between them is natural they are friends and have a common interest, 
but where it rests merely on convention and force the reverse is true. !8 


However, the basis for the former and repugnance of the latter is 
rooted in the fact that the conventional slave too has excellence since 
he “is a man and thus participates in logos” (6vtwv é&vOewnwv xal 
AOYOR xowwvotvtwv).!® Aristotle’s concern with the natural servant 
is with the human who is incapable of using reason deliberatively, and 
he presumes the appropriateness of a benign relation of order be- 
tween one who directs another who is in service for attainment of a 





16 Politics 7.13.1831b26-30. “We have already determined that nature 
and habit and reason are required . . . as in all other things, birth implies an 
antecedent beginning, and that there are beginnings whose end is relative to 
a further end. Now, in men reason and mind are the end towards which na- 
ture strives, so that the birth and training in custom of citizens ought to be or- 
dered with a view to them. In the second place, as the soul and body are two, 
we see also that there are two parts of the soul, the rational and the irratio- 
nal, and two corresponding states, reason and appetite. And as the body is 
prior in order of generation to the soul, so the irrational is prior to the ratio- 
nal. The proof is that anger and wishing and desire are implanted in children 
from their very birth, but reason and understanding are developed as they 
grow older. For this reason, the care of the body ought to precede that of the 
soul, and the training of the appetitive part should follow: none the less our 
care of it must be for the sake of the reason, and our care of the body for the 
sake of the soul”; ibid. 7.15.13834b6—27. 

17 Tbid. 7.15.1334a12-18. 
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common good. While a given era might drastically modulate this rela- 
tion between incapacitated and another who supplies useful measure 
of the actions of the former, Aristotle’s fundamental elucidation of 
what is implied in the relation of order remains intact. The servile as 
denoting one incapable of the exercise of deliberation and judgment 
considered comprehensively is not to be taken as the contradictory of 
rational choice, for those subject to such subjugation are deprived of 
its exercise, and thus their status might be described as an opposition 
of contrariety to one capable of rational deliberation. Such, however, 
is not applicable to servitude by convention that deprives one who is 
capable of the exercise of rational liberty, for such a man evidences in 
operation the essential definition of every man as Cov Aoyinov, for 
whom, broadly speaking, the production (soinotc) of virtuous activity 
within the practical order (aoGEic) may be viewed as activity 
(Egyov).” 





18 Ibid. 1.6.1255b5-15. Such must be kept in mind when considering 
master and slave in terms of its essential relation for if friendship is present it 
is not intrinsic to the nature of the relation. “[I]n tyranny there is little or no 
friendship. For where there is nothing common to ruler and ruled, there is 
not friendship either, since there is not justice; e.g. between craftsman and 
tool, soul and body, master and slave; the latter in each case is benefited by 
that which uses it, but there is no friendship nor justice towards lifeless 
things. But neither is there friendship towards a horse or an ox, nor to aslave 
qua slave. For there is nothing common to the two parties; the slave is a liv- 
ing tool and the tool a lifeless slave. Qua slave then, one cannot be friends 
with him. But qua man one can, for there seems to be some justice between 
any man and any other who can share in an order of law or be a party to an 
agreement, and therefore there can also be friendship with him in so far as he 
is aman. Therefore while in tyrannies friendship and justice hardly exist, in 
democracies they exist more fully, for where the citizens are equal they have 
much more in common”; Nicomachean Ethics 8.11.1161a30-b10. : 

19 Ibid. 1.13.1259b27-8. 

2 “W]e have assumed that excellence is that sort of habit from which 
men have a tendency to do the best actions, and through which they are in 
the best disposition towards what is best; and best is what is in accordance 
with right reason, and this is the mean between excess and defect relative to 
u5; it would follow that moral excellence is a mean relative to each individual 
himself, and is concerned with certain means in pleasures and pains, in the 
pleasant and painful. The mean will sometimes be in pleasures (for there too 
is excess and defect), sometimes in pains, sometimes in both. ... [S]ome- 
times all these oppositions will be clearer, sometimes those on the side of ex- 
cess, sometimes those on the side of defect. ... [IJn regard to the body ex- 
cess in exercise is healthier than defect, and nearer to the mean, but in food 
defect is healthier than excess. And so of those states of choice which tend 
to training now some, now others, will show a greater tendency to health in 
case of the two acts of choice”; Eudemian Ethics 2.5.1222a7-32. 
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No one can read Aristotle carefully and contend that he unquali- 
fiedly advocated slavery. Such an extrapolation from his analyses of a 
complex issue would have to ignore the startling remark that “no one 
would ever say he is a slave who is unworthy to be a slave . . . for it 
must be admitted that some are slaves everywhere, others no- 
where.”#! Similarly, “no freeman willingly endures [the tyrannical ar- 
bitrary power of an individual responsible to no one]”.” Finally, there 
is another universal negative assertion that not only complements 
these, but which offers the fundamental reason why both are true: 


For no one would maintain that he is happy who has not in him a parti- 
cle of courage or temperance or justice or prudence. ... [E]ach one has 
just so much of happiness as he has of excellence and wisdom, and of 
excellent and wise action. The gods are a witness to us of this truth, for 
they are happy and blessed, not by reason of any external good, but in 
themselves and by reason of their own nature. And therein of necessity 
lies the difference between good fortune and happiness; for external 
goods come of themselves, and chance is the author of them, but no one 
is just or temperate by or through chance.” 


The natural enduring repugnance of the exercise of rational lib- 
erty for the sake of its finality as happiness to unjust arbitrary servi- 
tude and tyranny could not be more powerfully expressed. Despotic 
rule may take various forms under exceptional cases and be benignly 
exercised, but such a tutorial ordination is only justifiable when the 
subjected cannot by nature efficaciously exercise self-direction. If 
such qualifications must be borne in mind concerning Aristotle’s re- 
flections on slavery, may there not be similar ones in his acknowl- 
edgement of woman’s status in the society that constitutes the oiko- 
nomia of the household, and will these not imply consequences for 
the polis as well? 

The task of responding in the affirmative has been made easier by 
the definitive establishment that Aristotle did not: (a) assert that 
woman is lacking in rationality since all living things, and the human 
eminently, exist for a higher purpose than generating, namely, that of 
knowing and experiencing the cosmos in which they live; (b) argue 





21 Fudemian Ethics 1.6.1255a25-30. 

2 Ibid. 4.10.1295a20-3. “Neither should men study war with a view to 
the enslavement of those who do not deserve to be enslaved; but first of all 
they should provide against their own enslavement, and in the second place 
obtain empire for the good of the governed, and not for the sake of exercis- 
ing a general despotism, and in the third place they should seek to be masters 
only over those who deserve to be slaves”; ibid. 7.14.1333b39-1334a2. 

8 Ibid. 7.1.1323a26-30 and 7.2.13823b20-6. 
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that woman was an accident of nature, but rather that the female hap- 
pens ex angkés in that, as Aquinas will later remark, in regard to the 
particular nature of male semen she is occasionatum or unintended, 
but such is absolutely not the case in regard to the universal causality 
of nature which aims at the good of the whole; (c) contend that the 
man stands in relation to the woman as active to passive, but rather 
that the male element and the female element in the generative pro- 
cess are related as active to passive, for the female element is not con- 
sidered as supplying mere matter.” 

Nonetheless, there are assertions that at first hearing seem to 
draw back from the full implications of the above mentioned conclu- 
sions: 


A husband and father rules over wife and children, both free, but the 
rule differs, the rule over children being royal, over wife constitutional. 
Although there may be exceptions to the order of nature, the male is by 
nature fitter for command than the female. ... But in most constitu- 
tional cities the citizens rule and are ruled by turns, for the idea of a con- 
stitutional state implies that the natures of the citizens are equal and do 
not differ at all. Nevertheless, when one rules and the other is ruled we 
endeavor to create a difference of outward forms and names and titles 
of respect. ... The relation of male to female is of this kind, but there 
the inequality is permanent. The relation of father over children is royal, 
for he rules by virtue both of love and of respect due to age, exercising a 
kind of royal power. 


Moreover, when Aristotle wishes to illustrate the differences of man 
and woman, we find emphatically distinct attributes: 


difference between ruler and subject is a difference of kind, . . . [yet] 
both must have a share of virtue. ... But the kind of rule differs. Free- 
man rules over slave after another manner than male over female, or 
man over child, although parts of the soul are present in any of them, 
they are present in different degrees. For the slave has no deliberative 
faculty at all; the woman does, but it is without authority, and so too the 
child, but it is immature. ... [B]ut the temperance of a man and of a 
woman, or the courage and justice of a man and of a woman, are not as 





74 Compare On the Generation of Animals 1.18.725a5-8; 2.1.782a10; 
4.4.772b13; 6.1.787a35. “The human being is ordained for an [even] 
nobler life work, namely to understand. With even greater reason 
therefore should the powers [of generation] be separated in human 
beings, and woman be formed separately from man: nevertheless they 
should be joined together in the flesh to accomplish the work of gen- 
eration”; St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae I, q. 92, a.l and ad 1; 
LIL q. 85, a 6. For detailed analysis of pertinent texts consult 
Michael Nolan, “The Aristotelian Background to Aquinas’s Denial 
that ‘Woman is a Defective Male’,” The Thomist 64 (2000): 21-69, esp. 
25-33, 35-6, 42-3, 55-64. 

235 Politics 1.12.1259a40-b14. 
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Socrates maintained the same. The courage of a man is shown in com- 
manding, of a woman in obeying. ... All classes must be deemed to 
have their special attributes, as the poet says of women, ‘Silence is a 
woman’s glory.” 


The last quotation, of course, is an advertence to a line of 
Tekmessa in Sophocles’s Ajax. Aristotle could not have been igno- 
rant of the fact that the structure of Sophocles’s play is complex, with 
Tekmessa beginning the play as a speaking character. However, as 
the drama develops, one realizes that Ajax’s fondness for her, though 
genuine, is cloaked in actions that would make her appear an ideal 
Athenian wife so that eventually she will be legitimated in the public 
forum, for Tekmessa in fact was legally a concubine who had been 
originally obtained by the sword. Indeed, the very quotation Aristotle 
uses is itself reported by Tekmessa herself, recounting the response 
of Ajax in his madness to her inquiry as to why he was seemingly un- 
moved to action.”’ Yet, it is by virtue of Tekmessa’s conformity to es- 
tablished conventions of maintaining augmented silence as the dra- 
matic presentation develops that she assures acquisition of the social 
status proper to that of a legal wife after Ajax’s death, thus securing as 
well that Eurysaces, Ajax’s only male offspring borne by her, will be 
accepted as his legitimate heir.” 

The utilizations of commonly accepted comparative descriptions 
of attributes made of men and women, however, seem not to require 
any deeper distinction between nurture and nature in determining the 
respective virtues and their mode of possession in men and women as 
understood conventionally. 


For a man would be thought a coward if he had no more courage than a 
courageous woman, and a woman would be thought loquacious if she 
imposed no more restraint on her conversation than the good man; and 
indeed their part in the management of the household is different, for 





6 Tbid. 1.13.1259b36-1260a30. 

27 “What are you doing, Ajax? Why do you set unsummoned on this ex- 
pedition, neither called by messengers nor warned by trumpet? In fact, the 
whole army is sleeping now. But he answered me curtly with that trite jingle. 
‘Woman, silence graces woman’ (yvan, yuvaig xdopov ů oy péoet)”; 
Sophocles, Ajax, ed. Hugh Lioyd-Jones (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1994), p. 58, IL 288-93. 

2 Compare Kirk Ormand, “Silent by Convention? Sophocles’ Tekmessa,” 
American Journal of Philology 117 (1996): 37—64, esp. 41—6 and 51-7. 
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the duty of the one is to acquire, and of the other to preserve. Practical 
wisdom only is characteristic of the ruler. It would seem that all the 
other virtues must equally belong to ruler and subject. The virtue of the 
subject is certainly not wisdom, but only true opinion.” 


Are Aristotle’s seemingly uncritical reports of such common com- 
parisons of man and woman prevalent in his era an indication of his 
deepest philosophical commitments?” If so, how can they be recon- 
ciled with the articulated principles of politeia, arguably the flexible 
paradigmatic focal reference by which all other regimes may be mea- 
sured? Such considerations might offer some justification for caution 
when one reads in book 3 of the Economics which only appears in 
Latin translations that: 

a good wife should be the mistress of her home. ... This, then, is the 
province over which a woman should be minded to bear an orderly rule; 
for it seems not fitting that a man should know all that passes within the 
house. But in all other matters, let it be her aim to obey her husband; 
giving no heed to public affairs, . . . [for] it is less unseemly for him to 
deal with a matter within the house than it is for her to pry into those 
outside its walls.3! 


It is interesting that Aristotle begins this treatise with the remark that 
“the sciences of politics and economics differ not only as widely as a 
household and a city . . . but also in the fact that the science of politics 
involves a number of rulers, whereas the sphere of economics is a 
monarchy.” While the household is preeminently the basis for the 
oeconomia and as such it is subject to ultimate monarchical rule of 
the paterfamilias in all of its elemental relations within this focus, 
nonetheless, one must recall that matters are not so simple in regard 
to the royal and political relation that exists between husband and 





29 Politics 3.4.1277b22-30. 

3% Consider the observations on the element of character in a play: “if (as 
has been observed) what a personage says or does reveals a certain choice; 
and a good element of character, if the purpose so revealed is good. Such 
goodness is possible in every type of personage, even in a woman or a slave, 
though the one is perhaps an inferior, and the other a wholly worthless being. 
The second point is to make them appropriate. The character before us may 
be, say, manly; but it is not appropriate in a female character to be manly, or 
clever”; Poetics 15.1254a16-24. 

31 Economics 3.1.1353b1-22. 

® Tbid. 1.1.1343a 1—4. 
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wife.*3 Moreover, the royal and political rule mediated within a politi- 
cal order between husband and wife is the primordial common good 
which binds past generations to those of the future that is presup- 
posed in the order of generation and time by the common good of a 
polis. 

The tensions among the distinct relations of rule manifested in 
the proto-society of the household, while prior in generation and time 
to the polis and not formally or constitutionally political, germinally 
or potentially evidence the fundamental ontological relations which in 
one manner or another may come to be predominant and reveal the 
constitution of a given polis. 

All constitutions are found together in the household, both the true and 

the corrupt forms, for the same thing is true in constitutions as of har- 

monies. The government of the children by the father is royal, the rela- 

tion of husband and wife aristocratic, the relation of brothers that of a 


commonwealth; the corruptions of these three are tyranny, oligarchy, 
and democracy. The forms of justice then are also so many in number. 





3 Such a focus on “the human part of the household” must be borne in 
mind when one reads: “Thus the nature both of the man and of the woman 
has been preordained by the will of heaven to live a common life. ... For na- 
ture has made the one sex stronger, the other weaker, that the latter through 
fear may be the more cautious, while the former by its courage is better able 
to ward off attacks; and that the one may acquire possessions outside the 
house, the other preserve those within. In the performance of work, she 
made one sex able to lead a sedentary life and not strong enough to endure 
exposure, the other less adapted for quiet pursuits but well constituted for 
outdoor activities; and in relation to offspring she has made both share in the 
procreation of children, but each renders its peculiar service towards them, 
the woman by nurturing, the man by educating them”; Economics 
1.3.13843b7-1344a8. 

54 While existing only in the Latin translation of the Economics, bk. 3, 
nonetheless one finds therein an admirable synopsis of such implications de- 
rived from Aristotle’s prior reflections: “In the first place [husband and wife] 
will strive to perform all duty towards their parents, the husband towards 
those of his wife no less than towards his own, and she in her turn towards 
his. Their next duties are towards their children, their friends, their estate, 
and their entire household which they will treat as a common possession; 
each vying with the other in the effort to contribute most to the common wel- 
fare, and to excel in virtue and righteousness; laying aside arrogance, and rul- 
ing with justice in a kindly and unassuming spirit. And so at length, when 
they reach old age, and are freed from the duty of providing for others and 
from preoccupation with the pleasures and desires of youth, they will be able 
to give answer also to their children, if question arises which of them has 
contributed more good things to the common household store; and will be 
well assured that whatsoever of evil has befallen them is due to fortune, and 
whatsoever of good, to their own virtue”; ibid. 3.4.21-38. 
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But since equality is either numerical or proportional, there will be vari- 
ous species of justice, friendship, and partnership; on numerical equality 
rests the democratic partnership, and the friendship of comrades, both 
being measured by the same standard; on proportional the aristocratic 
and the royal. For the same thing is not just for the superior and the in- 
ferior; what is proportional is just. Such is the friendship between father 
and child; and the same sort of thing may be seen in partnerships. 


Moreover, if considered comprehensively as a focal refer- 
ence, the maintenance within unified nonreductive tension of 
these distinct inceptive relations of ruler/ruled anticipates and 
is virtually presenced in that living integrative complexus of all formal 
relations of rule able to be subjected to nomos as unified within po- 
liteia, the most achievable, efficacious, and flexible measure of all 
other forms of regime or rule.** After all, the most fundamental char- 
acteristic of politeia is able to be expressed as a universal proposition: 
“where laws have no authority, there is no politeia” (610 yàg uy vópor 
oyoo, ovx Eo. moArteic).3” 

Recall that rule of husband over wife within the household is 
politikos, and not basilikos as over his offspring (GANG yuvaixds pèv 
TOMTLU@s, TEXVOV è Baotluxdc’).% But political rule necessarily im- 
plies that both ruler and ruled possess power of deliberation and judg- 
ment, since whoever “has the power to take part in the deliberative or 
judicial administration of any polis is said by us to be a citizen of that 
city” (© yao ocia xowwveiv agyfis Pokevtxtic Ñ xeutuxtis, noitny 
Sy Agyouev civar tadtes ts wOAEws).*° Thus, 





% Fudemian Ethics 7.9.1241b26-32. 

36 For a historical examination of the origins of the term politeia in an in- 
direct tradition that antecedes Aristotle, and a presentation of its evolution 
from the initial formal testimony to the notion in the first sophists, see Jac- 
queline Bordes, Politeia dans la pensée grecque jusqu’à Aristote (Paris: 
Belles Lettres, 1982), esp. 24—47. Bordes’s rigorous attention to philological 
modulation led her to conclude that Aristotle “emploie politeuma en lui don- 
nant explicitement une valeur nouvelle d’ordre institutionnel . . . politeuma 
est loin de pouvoir exprimer tout ce qu’exprime politeia et n’a jamais, en par- 
ticulier, la valeur si fréquente chez Aristote de ‘regime’. Contrairement à po- 
liteia, politeuma n’a ni une portée strictement individuelle (droit de cité, 
droits politiques d’un individu), ni une portée vraiment collective, recouvrant 
toute l'organisation et la vie politique de la cité entière. . . . Alors que dans po- 
liteia, status et activité, arkhè et nomoi coexistent au moins virtuellement, 
politeuma est centré sur le status et sur l'arkhè”; ibid., 450-1. 

37 Politics 4.4.1292a31-2. 

*8Tbid. 1.12.1259b1-2. Parallels between the relations of rule within the 
order of the household and those found in constitutions are also offered in 
Nicomachean Ethics 8.10-12. 

% Ibid. 3.1.1275b19-21. 
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political wisdom and practical wisdom are the same state of mind, but 
to be them is not the same. Of the wisdom concerned with the city, the 
practical wisdom which plays a controlling part is legislative wisdom, 
while that which is related to this as particulars to their universal is 
known by the general name “political wisdom”; this has to do with ac- 
tion and deliberation, for a decree is a thing to be carried out in the form 
of an individual act. This is why the exponents of this art are alone said 
to take part in politics; for these alone do things as manual laborers do 
things.” 


Il 


If all constitutions are virtually or germinally within the relations 
of rule held in tension within the familial household, and if all just re- 
lations within that complex unity originate in generation and time 
through the royal and political rule between husband and wife, 
though in reference to offspring it is intended by nature to constitute 
an order of arete or aristocratic measure, arguably it is therein that 
one may discern the intimation of politeia as essentially constituted 
and achieved within a polis.*! If actualized, politeia stands as inclu- 
sive, flexible measure of all modulations of just regimes, and as an en- 
during implicate standard that distinguishes these from the three fun- 
damental modes of tyranny which know no measure by orthos logos. 
Only those regimes in which action is measured by truth concerning 
ends that accord with the common good may claim right law which 
“has compulsive power, while it is at the same time an account pro- 
ceeding from a sort of practical wisdom and intellect,” for “the law in 
ordaining of what is good is not burdensome.”* Fundamentally, “jus- 
tice exists only between men whose mutual relations are governed by 
law ... [while] between men between whom there is injustice there is 
also unjust action . . . [and] this is why we do not allow a man to rule, 
but law, because a man behaves thus in his own interests and be- 
comes a tyrant.”48 l 





40 Nicomachean Ethics 6.8.1141b23-9. “Toute espèce de phronesis 
concernant la cité a donc droit au nom de ‘politique’, même si la plus haute 
est généralement appelée phronésis législative et seule la second, politique 
tout court. On peut conclure, par conséquent, que la phronésis et la poli- 
tique sont la même virtu”; Enrico Berti, ° Phroneésis’ et Science Politique,” in 
Aristote politique: Etudes sur la Politique d'Aristote, ed. Pierre Aubenque 
and Alonso Tordesillas (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1993), 435- 
59, esp. 451-2. 

41 Compare above, nn. 10, 25, and 35 with accompanying texts. 

£2 Nicomachean Ethics 10.9.1180a21-4. 

43 Ibid. 5.6.11384a29-b1. 
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It is this fundamental distinction that permits one to appreciate 
the comprehensive inventory of regimes given by Aristotle in books 3 
and 4 of the Politics. It is only by viewing the contrasting subspecies 
or varieties of kingship, oligarchy, and democracy as set within funda- 
mental oppositions of contrariety to one another that one may realize 
that the governing focus which renders their opposition intelligible is 
that of politeia, the most proportionally viable regime due to its ca- 
pacity to modulate and hold in tension the dominant properties of all 
other licit regimes. It is this implicit focal reference which permits 
one to see the order within the diverse orders of distinct regimes, thus 
establishing a flexible integrative paradigm of all paradigms because it 
implies the political exercise of orthos logos by a citizenry in a manner 
that is as inclusive as possible.“ Moreover, such better indicates the 
subtilty of Aristotle’s understanding than a mere presentation of the 
regimes considered absolutely and in the abstract in terms of three 
good versus three bad regimes: royal rule versus tyrannical; aristo- 
cratic versus oligarchical; and constitutional versus democratic. 
Thus, by integrating Aristotles’s reflections in Politics, books 3 
through 5, we find the following: 





4 This maximal extension of deliberative right reason that establishes 
its own ends and means presupposes that “the good . . . is accordingly analo- 
gous in regard to the differing individuals who desire it, and it has primary 
and secondary instances [compare Nicomachean Ethics 1.1.1094a2-3; 
1.6.1096a23-9; 1.6.1096b8-30; 1.8.1217b25—-40; Magna Moralia 1.1.1182b16— 
1183a24; 1.2.1183b19-1184a8]. These conclusions are all metaphysical te- 
nets, and a study of them for their own sake lies outside the scope of moral 
philosophy [compare Nicomachean Ethics 1.6.1096b30-5; 1.13.1102a33-6; 
Magna Moralia 1.1.1182a28-30]”; Joseph Owens, “The Grounds of Ethical 
Universality in Aristotle,” in Some Philosophical Issues in Moral Matters, 
159-83, esp. 168. 

4 Even a scholar of such renown as Pierre Aubenque occasionally set- 
tles for this depiction: “Au livre III, chapitre 7 de la Politique, Aristotle dis- 
tingue six formes de gouvernement, trois formes correctes et trois formes 
déviées. La tripartition est purement formelle et repose sur le nombre des 
gouvernants”; Pierre Aubenque, “Aristote et la Démocratie,” in Aristote Poli- 
tique: Etudes sur la Politique d’ Aristote, 255-64, esp. 256. The parallel con- 
sideration of kinds of constitutions in Nicomachean Ethics 8.10, which mod- 
ulates the terminology slightly, especially in regard to what “most people 
usually call polity” (1160a35), has a distinct focus, namely, the “changes to 
which constitutions are most subject” and their “smallest and easiest transi- 
tions”; ibid. 8.10.1160b21-2. 
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Modes of Tyranny 
c = antithesis of royal form d 
b = potentially royal form c 
a= potentially royal form b 








As depicted, tyrannical regimes that are without the rule of rea- 
son or true law may evolve into royal forms (b), which is legal and he- 
reditary yet resembling tyranny over the people as slaves; and (c), 
which is an elective legal yet nonhereditary kingship in which des- 
potic power is held.“ However, the primary instance of tyranny 
would be that which is purely arbitrary and in full opposition to royal 
form (d), which is “the most typical form, and is the counterpart of the 
perfect monarchy . . . that arbitrary power of an individual which is re- 
sponsible to no one and governs all alike, whether equals or betters, 
with a view to its own advantage, not to that of its subjects, and there- 
fore against their will. No freeman willingly endures such a govern- 
ment. ”47 

Additionally, it is possible for one form of oligarchical and of 
democratic rule to coincide with tyranny in which there is deprecia- 
tion of the common good. Oligarchical form (d) is depicted as purely 
hereditary and supported by magistrates who are supreme and not 
measured by the law, which “receives the name of a dynasty,” and it 





48 Politics 4.10.1295a1-24. 
47Tbid. 4.10.1295a 19-23. 
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coincides in outcome with democratic form (e), in which supreme 
power is vested in the people who may, under the influence of dema- 
gogues, supersede the law by decree. “In a word, all the causes 
which I have mentioned as destroying the last and most unmixed form 
of oligarchy, and the extreme forms of democracy (oac aitiac 
elonxapev tic te ddtyaexlas this Gxedtou xai tedevtaiacg xal tis 
ônpoxpartiac tis oxatys), may be assumed to affect tyranny; indeed 
the extreme forms of both are only tyrannies distributed among sev- 
eral persons.”*? 

The remaining forms of royal rule other than the two that may 
evolve from tyrannical regimes are: (a), which is perpetual, yet not ab- 
solute except when there is war, and at times may be hereditary and 
others elective, a royal rule that is proximate to generalship within the 
military; (d), which is the architectonic form of heroic times in which 
the hereditary and legal chiefs or benefactors ruled over voluntary 
subjects; and (e), which is a rule that resembles the absolute royal 
control’ of a household, perhaps echoing not only historical realiza- 
tions, but also implying aspects of Plato’s philosopher king ruling with 
a more proper understanding of the unity of the polis than what Aris- 
totle criticized in the Republic.© While the first kings were persons of 
eminent virtue ruling over peoples superior in virtue, these were few, 
and kingly rule is inclined by nature toward protecting the wealthy 
against unjust encroachment and the people against dishonor and op- 
pression.®! 

Because of the vulnerabilities of kingship, the rule of passionless 
law joined with deliberation may be preferable. Moreover, “as a feast 
to which all the guests contribute is better than a banquet furnished by 
a single man, so a multitude is typically a better judge of many things 





48 Concerning the aberrant form of oligarchy, see ibid. 4.5.1292b5—10; 
that of democracy, 4.4.1292a4-8; 4.5.1292b8-10. 

49 Ibid. 5.10.1812b35-8. 

5 Ibid. 3.14.1285a4—-b34. 

5l Ibid. 5.10.1810b38-1311a1. While a king is chosen typically by the bet- 
ter classes against the people because he or his family excels in virtue or ac- 
tions, a tyrant is chosen “from the people to be their protector against the no- 
tables . . . [while] almost all tyrants have been demagogues who gained favor 
of the people by their accusation of the notables. ... That tyranny has all the 
vices both of democracy and oligarchy is evident. As of oligarchy so of tyr- 
anny, the end is wealth (for by wealth only can the tyrant maintain his guard 
and his luxury). Both mistrust the people and therefore deprive them of 
their arms”; Politics 5.10.1310b10-16; 5.10.13811a9-11. “[I]n constitutional 
government the fighting-men have the supreme power, and those who pos- 
sess arms are the citizens”; ibid. 3.7.1279b3—5. 
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than any individual. Again, the many are more incorruptible than the 
few.” Generally, “a people who are by nature capable of producing a 
race superior in the excellence needed for political rule are fitted for 
kingly government; and a people submitting to be ruled as freemen by 
men whose excellence renders them capable of political command 
are adapted for an aristocracy: while the people who are suited for 
constitutional freedom are those among whom there naturally exists a 
warlike multitude.” In contrast, aristocratic rule should imply rule 
by the best, the most virtuous, for the sake of the best, which is noble 
virtue, and it may occur by rule of a few or by one as king, but in such 
a regime the virtue of the good man and good citizen coincide and ed- 
ucation aims to make each king-like and aristocratic.“ Yet, it would 
be erroneous to infer that the aristocratic character cannot be aspired 
for in a regime that is not formally constituted as an aristocratic re- 
gime, for such may occur in regard to politeia. 

There remain three forms of oligarchical rule and four types of 
democratic rule to consider, since the oppositions between those al- 
ready examined, with the exception of those forms that coincide in 
tyranny, all offer virtualities that are integrated within politeia. The 
remaining modes of oligarchy are all subject to law, but all have one 
categorical accident that is common, namely, the possession of prop- 
erty. Type (a) presupposes high property qualifications for the exer- 
cise of office in order to exclude the poor, who though the majority, 
have no share in governance. However, any who conform to the qual- 
ification may participate. Type (b), in contrast, requires office qualifi- 





52 Ibid. 3.15.1286a29-31. For other important favorable remarks con- 
cerning expansive convocatory deliberation and its strengths, see Constitu- 
tion of Athens 22.16-18, where Aristotle notes the “clemency of the democ- 
racy” toward displaced “partisans of the tyrants who had not joined in their 
evil deeds in the time of the troubles to remain in the city.” Also, after listing 
in sequence the eleven alterations to the original constitution of Athens, he 
describes the contemporary accretions of power to the many: “The democ- 
racy has made itself master of everything and administers everything by its 
votes in the Assembly and by the law courts, in which it holds the supreme 
power. Even the jurisdiction of the Council has passed into the hands of the 
people at large; and this appears to be a judicious change, since small bodies 
are more open to corruption, whether by actual money or influence, than 
large ones. At first they refused to allow payment for attendance at the As- 
sembly; but the result was that people did not attend”; ibid. 41.25-31. 

53 Politics 3.17.1288a8-13. 

5 “We maintain that the true forms of government are three, and that 
the best must be that which is administered by the best, and in which there is 
one man, or a whole family, or many persons, excelling all the others to- 
gether in excellence, and both rulers and subjects are fitted, the one to rule, 
the others to be ruled, in such a manner as to attain the most desirable life”; 
ibid. 3.18.1288a34-8. 
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cations that are stringent and vacancies are determined by cooptation. 
In this instance there will be an inclination toward aristocracy if the 
regime is governed by a constitution, but toward an unqualified oligar- 
chy if all rests on privilege.® 

-Diametrically opposed in terms of emphasis upon liberty as ex- 
tended maximally are the forms of democracy, of which four modes 
subject to the rule of law are described: (a) which is based on strict 
equality; (b) which places restricted qualification requisites in order to 
participate in governance; (c) which extends participation in gover- 
nance to any citizen who has not been disqualified by some impedi- 
ment; and (d) which permits all citizens, with no regard to status, to 
participate in governance. In all cases there is insistence upon equal- 
ity and liberty in order to achieve the common good, over against oli- 
garchical regimes which determine the common goor in terms of the 
category of possession which restricts full political participation to a 
few or a portion of the citizenry.© 

Aristotle’s portrayals of kingship, aristocracy, oligarchy, and de- 
mocracy all imply analogy by reference since the common note among 
the diverse instantiations is rule by one for the good of the polis, or of 
a few either for the same good according to virtue or for aggrandize- 
ment of power, or of the many seeking equality in liberty. The forms 
of tyranny parallel quantitative specific determination. However, the 
tyrannical constitutes a distinct genus from those forms that imply fi- 
nality of the common good of the polis as such since each of its spe- 
cies is characterized by subordination of the good of the polis to those 
who establish its rule or measure. 

In contrast, the essential nature of politeia remains elusive since 
it is formally identical to none of the aforementioned forms in its con- 
stitution, yet it is integrative of all essential properties of those which 
are true forms of governance, the kingly and aristocratic, as held in 
tension with the fundamental candidates for supreme good according 
to oligarchic and democratic regimes subject to the rule of reason and 





5 Ibid. 4.5.1292a40-b21. 

56 Politics 4.4.1291b31-1292a39. Rist remarks that Aristotle’s parallels 
between the composition of animals and the composition of a polis that be- 
gin in the middle of book 4 were “added at the time of the original composi- 
tion of book 1.” Such is not an arbitrary effort to amalgamate two different 
projects but rather reveals his intention to continue and deepen the twofold 
concern already evidenced by Plato in his Republic, to elucidate the nature of 
“the ideal constitution and how to secure stability” within the political. See 
Rist, The Mind of Aristotle, 161-2. 
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law in varying ways and degrees.®’ The at-first-glance elusive nature 
of politeia, thus, is due to the fact that it is essentially none of the 
other acknowledged formally constituted true regimes, yet within its 
own eminent fashion it englobes in a new unity the virtualities of each 
form that is not tainted with the fatal properties of tyranny. It is not 
specifically identical to any of them singly, nor to all as formally dis- 
tinct maintained in an aggregate or amalgam. 

Before inferring that Aristotle is inconclusive or obscure in what 
he intends by politeia, we should note that so long as one can deter- 
mine that a specific form of regime exists, we do not have politeia. 
However, should one be able to discern that diverse ratios of charac- 
teristics or properties pertaining to differing legitimated forms of re- 
gime that can be said to be measured by law and reason are present in 
contravening tension, there politeia is operative. It essentially is the 
unifying within actuality of what would otherwise be dominant proper 
differentiations, coming to be analogously to a living thing, and thus it 
is subject to generation and corruption. As Aristotle remarked in On 
Generation and Corruption: 

We must inquire: What is combination, and what is that which can com- 

bine? Of what things, and under what conditions, is combination a 


property? And, further, does combination exist in fact, or is it false to 
assert its existence? 





57 “For all men cling to justice of some kind, but their conceptions are 
imperfect and they do not express the whole notion. For example, justice is 
thought by them to be, and is, equality, not, however, for all but only for 
equals. And inequality.is thought to be, and is, justice. Neither is this for all, 
but only for unequals. When persons are omitted, then men judge errone- 
ously. The reason is that they are passing judgment on themselves, and most 
are bad judges in their own case”; ibid. 3.9.1280a9-16. “[A]s there are three 
grounds on which men claim an equal share in the government: freedom, 
wealth, and virtue (for the fourth or good birth is the result of the last two, 
being only ancient wealth and virtue), it is clear that the admixture of the two 
elements, that is to say, of the rich and poor, is to be called politeia or consti- 
tutional government, and the union of the three is to be called aristocracy or 
the government of the best, and more than any other form of government, ex- 
cept the true and ideal, has a right to this name”; ibid. 4.8.1294a19~25. 

58 The enduring problem of how Aristotle can assert coherently that 
such an admixing can be achieved has long been acknowledged: “Jeder Ver- 
fassungsmischung liegt auch das Prinzip der richtigen Mitte zu Grunde, aber 
nicht alles Mittlere ist gemischt, nicht jede geméssigte Verassung ist auch 
eine Mischverfassung. Der pécov-Charakter der gemischten Verfassung zeigt 
sich shon in der ersten Erwähnung in der Überlieferung, wo wir lesen von 
einer petola Evyxeaoto”; Gerhard J. D. Aalders, “Die Mischverfassung und 
ihre historische Dokumentation in den Politica des Aristoteles,” in La “Poli- 
tique” d’ Aristote (Geneva: Foundation Hardt, 1965), 11:201-387, esp. 202. 
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For, according to some thinkers, it is impossible for one thing to be 
combined with another. They argue that if the combined constituents 
continue to exist and are unaltered, they are no more combined now 
than they were before, but are in the same condition; while if one has 
been destroyed, the constituents have not been combined, on the con- 
trary, one constituent is and the other is not, whereas combination de- 
mands uniformity of condition in them both; and on the same principle 
even if both the combining constituents have been destroyed as the re- 
sult of their coalescence, they cannot be combined since they have no 
being at all.... 


No body, however, can be divided into its least parts; and composition is 
not identical with combination, but other than it. Thus it is clear that so 
long as the constituents are preserved in small particles, we must not 
speak of them as combined. (For this will be a composition instead of a 
blending or combination; nor will the part exhibit the same ratio be- 
tween its constituents as the whole. But we maintain that, if combina- 
tion has taken place, the compound must be uniform, any part of such a 
compound being the same as the whole, just as any part of water is wa- 
ter).... Thus it is clear that only those agents are combinable which in- 
volve a contrariety. 


In a word, the new unity is uniformly itself and not formally those uni- 
ties out of which it is combined. No one who comprehends Aristotle’s 
reflections on the nature of unity and contrariety would misunder- 
stand his analogously established conclusions concerning politeia in 
relation to the other forms of regime and think that he contradicted 
himself. Indeed, properties from all validly constituted regimes un- 
der the rule of reason and law can be brought into a new unity pre- 





5 On Generation and Corruption 1.3827b34-828b1. 

© Otherwise, one would be unable to recognize the fact that “the modern 
development [of mixed constitution] owes at least as much to Aristotle and 
the medieval tradition as it does to Polybius”; James M. Blythe, Ideal Govern- 
ment and the Mixed Constitution in the Middle Ages (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1992), xi. In examining the germination of the notion in 
Aquinas’s predecessors through further developments in his successors up to 
the early modern period, Blythe offers valuable evidence that might support 
the view that Aquinas sensitively modulated the notion analogically so that 
there could even be “no problem integrating a king into the mixed constitu- 
tion”; ibid., 56. Such implies no commitment to formally monarchical re- 
gimes as optimal, but rather an inclusive understanding of the enduring impli- 
cate, analogical presence of monarchical, aristocratic, and democratic 
principles held in reciprocal tension, which only incidentally and obliquely is 
concerned with social classes. See ibid., 57. What is most fundamental to po- 
litical order is actualization of virtues since “diversae sunt virtutes civium, se- 
cundum quod bene se habent ad diversas politias”; Summa theologiae I-I, q. 
63, a. 4. These considerations are presupposed for the theological confirma- 
tion that the naturally “optima politia bene commixta” coincides with what 
was instituted “secundum legem divinam.” See Summa theologiae I-I, q. 105, 
al. 
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cisely by actualizing their respective oppositional contrarieties.®! 
Thus, the most accurate barometer of the absence of politeia is the 
exclusive dominant presence of one of the other forms which at a 
point in time formally differentiates a polis’s regime and constitution 
from all the others.” 

Speaking globally, it is fully comprehensible then that he would 
conclude that “there is by nature both a justice and an advantage ap- 
propriate to the rule of a master (Seomotoév), another to kingly rule 
(Bactveutov), another to constitutional rule (sodtixdv xal xav 
xal ovupégov), but there is none naturally appropriate to tyranny or 
to any other perverted form of government, for these come into being 
contrary to nature.”® Regimes come into being and pass away, and 
they are thus able to be analyzed analogously to things generated and 
corrupted. 

Because of this comprehensive, assimilative character, politeia 
may be characterized generally as a combination of rich and poor, 
with dominant inclinations toward democratic tendencies rather than 
toward aristocratic ones, the latter tending toward oligarchy since it 
shares with such both birth, circumstances, and education afforded 
by goods of fortune, while democracy’s dominant characteristics are 
to the contrary. Nonetheless, it can occur that these tendencies can 
be mitigated in a politeia, for at distinct times there might be inclina- 





61“ A] thing is not different in virtue of every difference; for many differ- 
ences belong to things that are the same species, though not in respect of 
their substance, nor in themselves. [W]hen you assume the opposites and 
the differentia and that everything falls here or here, and assume that what 
you are seeking is in one of them, and are aware of this, it makes no differ- 
ence whether you know or do not know the other things of which the differ- 
entiae are predicated. For it is evident that if, proceeding in this way, you 
come to things of which there is no longer a differentia, you will have the ac- 
count of its substance”; Posterior Analytics 2.13.97b12-20. 

® “(T]he middle form of government has rarely, if ever, existed, and 
among only a very few. ... The legislator should always include the middle 
class in government. ... There only can the government ever be stable 
where the middle exceeds one or both of the others .,.. The more per- 
fect the admixture of the political elements, the more lasting will be the con- 
stitution. Many even of those who desire to form aristocratic governments 
make a mistake, not only in giving too much power to the rich, but in at- 
tempting to cheat the people. There comes a time when out of a false good 
there arises a true évil, since the encroachments of the rich are more destruc- 
tive to the constitution than those of the people”; Politics 4.11.1296a36— 
1297a12. 

8 Ibid. 3.17.1287b37—-41. 

64 4[N]o forms of regime are more short-lived than oligarchy and tyr- 
anny.... For regimes more often take an opposite form than the one akin to 
them”; ibid. 6.12.1315b13; 5.12.1316a19. 
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tions of sympathy toward aristocratic or oligarchical characteristics.® 
However, as long as such does not become determinately dominant, 
politeia endures in a way that is comparable to a living substance. 

As such, it may be spoken of by reference in a manner that 
parallels Aristotle's common example of “health” that is predi- 
cable of secondary instances of urine, blood, regimens of diet 
and exercise, or complexion. These are called “healthy” by reference 
to what possesses health intrinsically, a living specimen.®’ Politeia is 
this focal referent in relation to other regimes in that it permits a miti- 
gated attainment of what each espouses to be the primary good and 
standard of justice, yet it is acknowledged to not be what is intrinsi- 
cally, essentially best without qualification. “The truth is, that [aris- 
tocracies and politeia or constitutional regime] all fall short of the 
most perfect form of government, and so they are reckoned among 





% “Polity or constitutional government may be described generally as a 
fusion of oligarchy and democracy; but the term is usually applied to those 
forms of regime which incline towards democracy, and the term aristocracy 
to those which incline towards oligarchy, because birth and education are 
commonly the accompaniments of wealth. ... Now it appears to be an im- 
possible thing that the polis which is governed not by the best citizens but by 
the worst should be well-governed, and equally impossible that the polis 
which is ill-governed should be governed by the best. But we must remember 
that good laws, if they are not obeyed, do not constitute a good regime’; ibid. 
4.8.1293b33-1294a4. “And whereas oligarchy is characterized by birth, 
wealth, and education, the notes of democracy appear to be the opposite of 
these. ... [But] democracy and demos in their truest form are based upon the 
recognized principle of democratic justice, that all should count equally; for 
equality implies that the poor should have no more share in the government 
than the rich. ... Democrats say that justice is that to which the majority 
agree, oligarchs that to which the wealthier class agree”; ibid. 6.2.1317b39- 
1318a20. 

6 “To appoint to some offices from all, to others from some, is charac- 
teristic of a polity with a leaning towards aristocracy, or to appoint some by 
vote, others by lot. That some should appoint from some is oligarchical, even 
that some should appoint from some by lot (and if this does not actually oc- 
cur, it is none the less oligarchical in character), or that some should appoint 
from some by both. That some should appoint from all, and that sometimes 
all should appoint from some, by vote, is aristocratic”; ibid. 4.15.13800a39-b4. 

67 “The passage in the Eudemian Ethics (8.2.1236a15-33) commences 
with the assertion that there are necessarily three forms of friendship. These 
are based respectively on virtue, on utility, and on pleasure. They are under- 
stood in focal meaning, with one instance the primary friendship and the oth- 
ers secondary types through reference to it. The relationship is explained 
through the example of the notion ‘medical’. The notion is primarily located 
in medical science or art. That primary instance is dominant whenever a 
mind or something corporeal or an instrument or an activity is called medi- 
cal. It is the instance whose notion (Adéy6c-a20) is present in all the other in- 
stances”; Joseph Owens, “An Ambiguity in Aristotle, EE VII 2 1236a23-4,” in 
Some Philosophical Issues in Moral Matters, 459-87, esp. 463-4. 
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perversions, and the really perverted forms are perversions of 
these.”6 

For Aristotle, the focal reference in secondary instances 
can be either to a primary that is essentially different from the 
former and extrinsic to them, or to a primary that is the nature 
of a perfection common to them and possessed intrinsically in 
imperfect and varying degrees. Thus, “everthing is expressed 
in this way by some kind of reference, in the one case to medi- 
cal science, in the other to health, in others to something else, 
but each group in reference to one identical thing.”® 

Such must be borne in mind when striving to discern the 
coherence of Aristotle’s doctrine of politeia, which in compre- 
hensive yet vivid inferences, harvested from dialectical explo- 
ration of historical realizations, signifies that living achieve- 
ment of maximal convocatorial deliberation that can best 
guarantee continued integration of the diversity of goods pro- 
moted by distinct formally achieved regimes. As such, both in terms 
of what is signified and Aristotle’s manner of exploring its properties, 
one still finds an exemplary instrument that can offer fruitful sugges- 
tions for contemporary reflection on “the conditions that will sustain 
a democratic society [which] must be created [that] include strong 
civil societies at the national and international levels.” Examined 
sympathetically and attentively, Aristotle’s analyses of politeia are an 
exploration of the very conditions of constitution as such. The politi- 





88 Politics 3.8.12938b22-7. “[D]emocracy appears to be safer and less lia- 
ble to revolution than oligarchy. . . . in democracies there is only the danger 
of a quarrel with the oligarchs. No dissension worth mentioning arises 
among the people themselves. And we may further remark that a govern- 
ment which is composed of the middle (èx tõv péowv modtela) more ap- 
proximates to democracy than to oligarchy, and is the safest of the imperfect 
forms of government”; ibid. 5.1.1802a8-15. 

6 Metaphysics 11.3.1060b36—1061a7. “[Aristotle] speaks of terms being 
expressed through reference, and yet:in a way opposed to equivocity. .. . 
Things are equivocal when their definitions are different but their names are 
the same. Various degrees of difference, however, are possible in the defini- 
tions. The difference may be total, as in the case of ‘equivocals by chance.’ 
Or the difference may not exclude a certain unity, either by reference or by 
analogy. From one point of view such definitions are the same, but from an- 
other point of view they are different. The mods ëv are expressed in refer- 
ence to one form”; Joseph Owens, The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian 
Metaphysics (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1978), 118- 
23, esp. 120-1. 
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cal philosopher, in a manner analogous to a physician recommending 
from experience, derived from the examination of many specimen, 
what constitutes the best regimen in general for this or that individual 
to attain health and well-being, elucidates and explains the regime of 
regimes that offers most promise in acknowledging all legitimate true 
goods without jeopardizing the unity and finality of the good life.” 
The intelligibility signified by Aristotle’s analyses concerning po- 
liteia centers upon order that can endure with profound consistency 





7 Gabriel Vargas Lozano, “Liberal Democracy and Radical Democracy: 
The Two Faces of Janus,” in Social and Political Philosophy: The Proceed- 
ings of the Twentieth World Congress of Philosophy, ed. David M. Rasmus- 
sen (Bowling Green, Ohio: Philosophy Documentation Center, 2001), 11:97- 
108, esp. 102. Such a confederated tension between national and interna- 
tional orders, however, should never obliterate the relative aùtåoxera proper 
to each polis, which “only begins to exist when it has attained a population 
sufficient for a good life in the political community.” The proportional limit 
of a polis that is one with its autarchy concerns not only “the largest number 
which suffices for the purposes of life, and can be taken in at a single view,” 
but also the capacity of the citizens to “know each other’s characters,” a fac- 
tor that is arguably subject to modulation by augmenting the powers of cogni- 
tion. See Politics 7.4.13826a35-b25. Thus the biological notion of “autarchy” 
is applicable to the determination of the proper magnitude of each polis as 
well as to the fact that “higher animals are more independent in their nature, 
so that they have greater size”; On the Generation of Animals 2.732a16-17. 
It seems correct that “Aristote, c’est d’abord (et y compris la recherche, sinon 
de l’autarcie, du moins d’une dimension optimale pour les diverses unités, ad- 
ministratives, économiques et culturelles) le régionalisme, et c’est surtout, 
avec des méthodes certes différentes mais en conformité cependent avec 
lorientation profounde de |!’ aristotélisme, ]’écologie”; Victor Goldschmidt, 
“Le concept d’ autarcie,” in Penser avec Aristote, ed. Mohammed A. Sinaceur 
(Toulouse: Editions Erés, 1991), 583-7, esp. 587. 

71 “Tt is plausible that the best-conditioned of all things should have its 
good without action, that what is nearest to it should achieve it by little and 
simple action, and that which is farther removed by a complexity of actions, 
just as with men’s bodies one is in good condition without exercise at all, an- 
other after a short walk, while another requires running and wrestling and 
hard training, and there are yet others who however hard they worked them- 
selves could never secure this good, but only substitute for it”; On the Heav- 
ens 2.12.292a22-8. “[A]s healthy bodies and ships well provided with sailors 
may undergo many mishaps and survive them, whereas sickly constitutions 
and rotten ill-manned ships are ruined by the very least mistake, so do the 
worst forms of regime require the greatest care. The populousness of democ- 
racies generally preserves them (for number is to democracy in the place of 
justice based on merit); whereas the preservation of an oligarchy clearly de- 
pends on an opposite principle, namely, good order”; Politics 6.6.1820b34— 
1321a4. 
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in and through flexible modulations that permit temporary dominant 
acknowledgement of any of the competing proposals for what are 
true human goods espoused in one or another of the formally distinct 
legitimate regimes. Politeia is manifestly operative, thus, so long as 
such togethering into unity constitutes an ordering, an enduring res 
publica or common good, in which all its members are permitted, and 
conditions are actualized that encourage, the exercise of eudaimonis- 
tic orthos logos in seeking the noble and pleasant, which do not com- 
pel.” Like any regime, it must find those who possess the requisites 
to perform its highest offices: “loyalty to the established constitution, 
the greatest capacity to govern, and excellence and justice of the kind 
proper” to its own form or nature.” In this instance, however, the 
specific difference is its very differentiation from and virtual inclusion 
of the central defining properties of all other legitimate forms of re- 
gime. Such is the enduring yet dynamic nature of politeia. 


Seminary of the Fraternity of St. Peter, Lincoln, Nebraska 





72 “(Tf some one were to say that pleasant and noble objects have a com- 
pelling power, forcing us from without, all acts would be for him compulsory; 
for it is for these objects that all men do everything they do”; Nicomachean 
Ethics 3.1.1110b9-11. “[H]appiness is the realization and perfect exercise of 
virtue, and this is not conditional, but absolute”; Politics 7.13.13832a9-10. “If 
what was said in the Ethics is true, that the happy life is the life according to 
excellence lived without impediment, and that excellence is a mean, then the 
life which is in a mean and in.a mean attainable by every one must be the 
best. And the same principles of excellence and badness are characteristic of 
cities and of constitutions, for the constitution is in a way the life of the po- 
lis”; ibid. 4.11.1295a35-b1. 

n “TF Jor, if what is just is not the same in all regimes, the quality of jus- 
tice must also differ”; ibid. 5.9.1309a34-8. 

14 Thus, the typology of regimes given in the Politics in its own order of- 
fers striking parallels to Aristotle’s reflections in the History of Animals. 
“That it is a collection of data, is obvious. But what data? If it describes ani- 
mals, their parts and behaviour, then it is extraordinarily incomplete and dis- 
orderly. On some animals, the information given is much less than Aristotle 
must have possessed; on others, it has to be collected from all parts of the 
treatise. ... [It] does not so much describe animals as collect and analyse the 
differences between them.... The result is a collection of all observable 
differentiae, collected qua differentiae.... [If] the History is read, not as an 
encyclopaedia nor as a collection of simple observations, but as being itself 
to some extent a theoretical treatise, namely a study of differentiae,then 
much of its apparent incoherence disappears”; David M. Balme, “Aristotie’s 
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Use of Differentiae in Zoology,” in Aristote et les problémes de méthode (Lou- 
vain: Publications Universitaires, 1961), 195-212, esp. 210-12. In clarifying la- 
cunae in Plato’s efforts to establish the difference between essential and ines- 
sential attributes, Aristotle “shows how certain divisions cut across each 
other”; idem., “Aristotle’s Use of Differentiae in Zoology,” in Articles on 
Aristotle: Science, ed. Jonathan Barnes, Malcolm Schofield, and Richard Sor- 
ajbi (London: Duckworth Press, 1975), 183-93, esp. 184. Further, “whereas 
an overlap between genera must mean that the genera have not been ade- 
quately defined, it does matter if differentiae overlap genetic boundaries, as 
of course they often must”; idem, “Aristotle’s Use of Division and Differen- 
tiae,” in Philosophical Issues in Aristotle’s Biology, ed. Allan Gotthelf and 
James Lennox (Cambridge: Cambridge Unversity Press, 1987), 69-89, esp. 84. 


FREEDOM AND MORAL AGENCY 
IN THE YOUNG SCHLEIERMACHER 


C. JEFFERY KINLAW 


Is HIS EARLY, UNPUBLISHED WRITINGS ‘ON ETHICS, Schleiermacher 
sketched the framework for a theory of human agency in which he de- 
fends a soft determinist view of freedom. He developed his theory as 
an alternative to noumenal causality, which he had come to reject as 
inconsistent with a comprehensive scientific conception of the world. 
Even as a young student, Schleiermacher was convinced that some 
form of naturalism is inescapable—we are firmly rooted within nature 
and history—and that, accordingly, our conceptions of morality and 
religion, to some extent, must be carved out within a naturalistic 
framework. Naturally, Schleiermacher found transcendental freedom 
to be an indefensible exception to natural causation and to our inter- 
connectedness with the natural world. Equally important, he found it 
to be unnecessary for and an obstacle to a sound moral theory. In his 
early notebooks we find the following entry: “Speculative reason’s 
concept of transcendental freedom is indispensable only for an other- 
worldly subject.”! Yet, on the first page of his treatise on freedom, 
Schleiermacher highlights the impasse between Kantian and Leibniz- 
ian conceptions of freedom and intimates his dissatisfaction with both 
theories.2, The dissatisfaction with Leibniz, though never directly 
stated, stems from Leibniz’s atomistic conception of causality and in- 
spires Schleiermacher to think seriously about issues in moral psy- 
chology which had been ignored or left undeveloped in the Leibnizian 
and, as it turns out, Kantian views. As we shall see, Schleiermacher 
discerned that human action originates from a complex constellation 





Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy and Religion, McMurry 
University, Abilene, TX 79697. 

1 Friedrich Schleiermacher, “Notizen zur Kant: Kritik der prak-tischen 
Vernunft,” in Jugenschriften 1787-1796, ed. Günter Meckenstock, Kritische 
Gesamtausgabe 1/1 (hereafter, “KGA”), ed. Hans-Jachim Birkner et al. (New 
York: Walter de Gruyter, 1984), 129. 

2 Friedrich Schleiermacher, “Uber die Freiheit” (hereafter, “UdF”) in 
KGA. All translations are mine. 
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of motives and character, which coalesce at the moment of decision 
to determine what an agent will choose to do. Rather than appropri- 
ate an atomistic model for human action—the strongest single or 
composite desire determines what one chooses to do—Schleierma- 
cher constructs a more organic model, one based on a richer moral 
psychology in which human decisions represent what Albert Black- 
well has called the vector sum of an intricate lattice of representa- 
tions and incentives.’ Central to his treatise On Freedom is the at- 
tempt to unpack the moral psychology that underlies and grounds 
human agency. 

In the very early notebook entries, particularly the short com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s Nichomachean Ethics 8-9, we observe 
Schleiermacher occupied with the issue of moral motivation. This 
was a time in which, as we know, he was also engaged in an intense 
study of Kant’s first two Critiques. Significantly, from the beginning 
Schleiermacher writes of sentiment (Empfindung) or feeling 
(Gefühl) as providing the motivational force for human action. He 
was ‘convinced that sentiment—the satisfaction or pleasure that one 
receives for performing an act of beneficence, for instance—was too 
precarious to develop or sustain a habitual pattern of behavior. In 
short, Empfindung is not a reliable motivation to perform one’s duty 
to those less socially and economically blessed. Schleiermacher 
writes: “A beneficence, which actually nourishes social sentiments 
and is to awaken the need for them, can only be a beneficence that 
goes beyond the system of its own ideas and acts in accordance with 
an alien purpose.”4 When exploring alternative motive-forces, 
Schleiermacher still refers to feelings, especially moral feelings, and 
never considers seriously that the mere recognition of duty could pro- 
vide'the sufficient motivation for beneficent action. A rationalist the- 
ory of motivation was thus never tempting bait, although he never 
goes so far in the Aristotle commentary as to maintain explicitly that 
feeling is a necessary condition for motivation. There certainly is no 
evidence in that commentary that he was prepared to defend feeling 
as a sufficient condition. His primary concern is with our intercon- 
nection (Verbindung) with others—thus the reflection on benefi- 





3 Albert Blackwell, Schleiermacher’s Early Philosophy of Life (Chico, 
Cal.: Scholars Press, 1982), 70. 
4“Notizen zur Kant,” in KGA, 5. 
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cence—and the way in which that interconnection can be nurtured so 
as to provide the foundation for community. 

Like most contemporary compatibilists, Schleiermacher attempts 
to construct a theory of human freedom thick enough to underwrite 
moral accountability yet without mitigating the basis for a causal ex- 
planation of why an agent is accountable for what he did. He defines 
accountability as follows: “the judgment whereby the morality of an 
action is assigned to the one who did it so that the judgment about the 
action forms a part of our judgment of one’s [moral] worth.” Many 
traditional compatibilists* would contend that the first part of 
Schleiermacher’s definition—attributing the action to the agent—can- 
not be met without providing a causal explanation that ties the action 
causally to some psychological state(s) of the agent immediately ante- 
cedent to the action itself. However, as we shall see, Schleiermacher 
focuses his attention on the second part of the definition (though sat- 
isfying the second part of the definition presupposes that one has sat- 
isfied the first part). Genuine moral accountability is fully explicable 
only when an explanation for an action identifies a more-or-less deter- 
minate pattern in the agent’s moral psychology, which not only ex- 
plains the action in question but also allows one to infer that an agent 
is disposed to act in similar ways in the future and to explain why the 
agent is so disposed. 

For Schleiermacher, character formation was the key to moral 
maturity and moral fortitude, and he agreed with Aristotle that we de- 
velop an admirable character by doing virtuous things. Doing virtuous 
things valorizes and intensifies certain dispositions and incentives 
over others, and virtuous behavior thus has a cumulative effect that 
begins to shape character. What we do follows necessarily from who 
we are, yet to the extent that an action follows from conditions within 
our moral psychology and not from an external force, our actions are 
freely performed. Free actions are those originating necessarily from 
motive-forces within the agent and are not externally coerced. An 





5 UdF, 247. 

ST use the term “traditional compatibilist” to refer to the type of compat- 
ibilism, defended by Hobbes and Leibniz, with which Schleiermacher was fa- 
miliar, namely, that free will is compatible with the thesis that human deci- 
sions and actions are causally determined. The term “traditional” is thus 
meant to exclude contemporary compatiblists such as John Martin Fischer, 
Susan Wolf, and Harry Frankfurt who advance theories of free will indepen- 
dent of the question of determinism. 
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agent acts freely when he initiates a series of events and is then not 
himself determined by the series he initiates. 

On the other hand, transcendental freedom or noumenal causa- 
tion, Schleiermacher contends, undermines this decisive second com- 
ponent of moral accountability because it terminates any attempt to 
get behind the bare act itself and to identify its explanatory grounds. 
If we cannot identify the determining grounds of an action in the 
moral psychology of the agent, how can a judgment about the agent’s 
act allow us to infer something about his character? To employ a con- 
temporary idiom, Schleiermacher objects to what has been called 
“non-occurrent” or agent causation.’ For Schleiermacher this 
amounts to a retreat not only from the moral psychological condi- 
tions, which make any action, including free action, possible, but a re- 
treat from the natural world and its laws according to which all events 
take place. In short, as Schleiermacher argues in part 2 of On Free- 
dom, determinism is a necessary condition for moral accountability. 

In this paper I will offer an analysis of Schleiermacher’s account 
of moral agency, as he develops it in his treatise On Freedom, and the 
compatibilist theory of freedom that underlies his theory. I will argue 
that Schleiermacher’s determinism is far more intricately interwoven 
into the fabric of his account of human action than he seems prepared 
to acknowledge, thereby jeopardizing his defense of the indepen- 
dence of practical rationality from theoretical principles. The reason 
for this originates in part, as I will show, from his failure to explore 
adequately the relation between impulse or drive (Trieb), whose pri- 
mary function is to represent potential aims, and feeling (Gefühl), 
which provides the necessary motive-force to pursue certain aims as 
opposed to others.’ Schleiermacher devotes considerable energy de- 
fending the thesis that the capacity for desire and thus all components 
of human action are grounded initially in the power of representation. 
Yet, in a decisive departure from Kant, Schleiermacher contends that 





7¥or a precise formulation and criticism, see Robert Kane, “Two Kinds 
of Incompatibilism,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 50 (1989): 
224. See The Significance of Free Will (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1998) for Kane’s highly regarded defense of libertarian free will without 
agent causation. 

8 This point has been raised by Ginter Meckenstock, though he does not 
develop this claim into a sufficiently detailed and defended criticism. See his 
Determinitische Ethik und beeches Theologie (New York: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1988), 63 
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the motive to pursue a particular aim arises always from the influence 
that the aim exerts on our feelings, both sensible and rational and/or 
moral feelings. This means that reason can determine the will only as 
an object of the will and that rational and sensible motives arise from 
the same source. Whereas Schleiermacher carefully explores the 
ways in which an aim, which can be represented in various and often 
conflicting ways, can influence and thus alter our motivation to pur- 
sue that aim, he never explores the ways in which incentives or mo- 
tives (feelings) can determine the ways in which we project our aims. 
In short, he fails to dissect the influence of moral and sensible feelings 
on the workings of the power of representation. To some extent this 
is unsurprising, since part of Schleiermacher’s strategy is to separate 
deliberation, which is a function of the power of representation, from 
execution of the decisions decided upon in deliberation, which is an 
operation of feelings as incentives. If, however, determinism is a the- 
sis about incentives; and, if it turns out that incentives are functionally 
interconnected with the representation of aims after all, then it fol- 
lows that Schleiermacher’s determinism is more global than he recog- 
nizes. From this it would follow that practical rationality is less inde- 
pendent in his theory of moral agency than he claims it is. 

In the second part of the paper, I will offer an assessment of 
Schleiermacher’s ethical determinism. As we shall see, he never ar- 
gues directly for a determinist thesis but rather contends that deter- 
minism is a necessary presupposition for the function of some basic 
moral concepts, for instance, accountability and regret. I will defend 
two conclusions in my analysis: (1) that Schleiermacher’s indirect ar- 
gument for determinism turns on a non-sequitur; and (2) that his 
model for moral agency could be reformulated along incompatiblist 
lines by appropriating Robert Kane’s distinction between moral 
choices and moral effort. 


I 


In On Freedom Schleiermacher never offers a direct argument for 
determinism. Rather, he sketches a model for human agency in part 1 
and proceeds to argue in part 2 that certain moral concepts such as ac- 
countability, regret, and punishment presuppose a determinist ac- 
count of human action. He recognizes that intentionality and moral 
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agency are immensely complicated, detailed, and intricate psycholog- 
ical operations. However, as I have claimed, his determinist commit- 
ments are surprisingly—at least prima facie surprisingly—muted in 
his descriptive analysis in part 1 of On Freedom. One reason for this 
is Schleiermacher’s commitment to the Kantian principle that practi- 
cal reason must remain uninfected by empirical elements. Accord- 
ingly, the operations of practical rationality must neither be based 
upon nor harbor empirical principles. 

Schleiermacher begins his description of human agency with our 
capacity for desiring, since the initial task of this capacity is to project 
objects or aims as possible intentions. In its most basic operation, the 
power of desire has a representing function. In fact, Schleiermacher 
contends that the representation of possible aims is the primary func- 
tion of desire. In one respect at least, Schleiermacher’s description 
appears quite accurate. Desire is more basic than and antecedent to 
full-blown intention. A desire for X does not entail that someone will 
form the intention to pursue or obtain X, whereas the intention to ac- 
quire X presupposes that one desires X. For instance, Cinnamon may 
desire to own a BMW (assuming she can afford a BMW), and yet she 
has no incentive to purchase one. Her desire for the automobile sim- 
ply means that owning a BMW has some appeal to her, that it can be 
represented accurately as one of her possible aims. Schleiermacher 
therefore distinguishes the representative function of desire—the pro- 
jection of objects as aims—from a determination of that capacity— 
the motive force or incentive, which propels one to realize the aim 
that an agent has projected. Once sufficiently determined, desiring 
becomes intending, and an agent exerts the bodily movements neces- 
sary to carry out his intention. 

Schleiermacher’s separation of desiring from intending or act- 
ing—motivated by his view that intending involves action or at least 
attempted action—has Kantian roots but is also inspired by an at- 
tempt to correct a flaw he detects in Kant’s account of practical ratio- 
nality. In his early notes on Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason 
(1789), Schleiermacher identifies two themes he reads as intrinsic to 
the Kantian project: (1) the principles of practical rationality must be 
purely practical principles, and, therefore, (2) practical reason, as 
Kant insists, must not be based upon empirical principles. Kant main- 
tains that since we are free agents, practical reason itself can deter- 
mine the will. If so, as Schleiermacher remarks, reason is then both 
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legislative—it can provide rules for human conduct—and motiva- 
tional—it can propel an agent to follow its rules. Since he maintains 
that motive forces for human actions are feelings (Gefühle), Schleier- 
macher concludes that the legislative function of reason is thereby 
mediated by something pathological or empirical, thereby compromis- 
ing the independence of practical rationality from empirical princi- 
ples. His solution is to separate the representing and adjudication of 
aims from the incentives or motive forces to pursue those aims.? For 
this reason, Schleiermacher amends Kant’s definition of Begehrungs- 
vermögen, which Kant had defined as follows: “the capacity for be- 
coming through its representation [the] cause of the reality of this rep- 
resentation.”!° Since “cause” is a theoretical principle, and since it 
suggests not only the projection of aims but also the attempt to exe- 
cute them, Schleiermacher amends Kant’s definition to confine desir- 
ing to its representative function: “the capacity for determining in 
some one part of existence the impulse in general for an object of a 
particular impulse.” Desiring thus involves a concretizing of drives 
or impulses, which, as Schleiermacher clarifies in his definition of im- 
pulse, are simply expressions of our general faculty of representation. 
Schleiermacher writes: “I understand by impulse in general the sub- 
ject’s activity, grounded in the subject, of bringing forth representa- 
tions.”” In this sense desiring is the application of general disposi- 
tions to particular objects or aims so that an agent’s possible aim is 
thereby represented as a specific option that he has before him. 

The projection of objects of desire or aims, however, awakens 
certain incentives, which can range from base cravings to the resolute- 
ness to uphold the moral law. Obviously, some objects or aims pro- 
duce stronger incentives than do others, but no object or aim can ex- 
ert an influence strong enough to make one’s incentive to realize that 
aim merely instinctive, at least not to the extent that one is a free 
agent with respect to that object. In this sense, as Schleiermacher 





? See Schleiermacher, “Notizen zur Kant,” in KGA, 131. The passage 
Schleiermacher quotes from the Second Critique preface reads as follows: 
“Das Begehrungsvermdgen ist das Vermögen desselben, durch seine Vorstel- 
lungen Ursache von der Wirklichkeit der Gegenstande dieser Vorstellungen 
zu sein”; Immanuel Kant, Kritik der Praktischen Vernuft, ed. Karl Vorlinder 
(Leipzig: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1915), 16. 

10 As quoted by Schleiermacher in UdF, 222. 

Ud F, 223. 

12 Ibid. 
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states in part 4 of On Freedom, freedom is the “absence of compul- 
sion” (die Abwesenheit einer Nothigung). Because it does not fol- 
low from the fact that one is presented with an option to realize a cer- 
tain aim that one will attempt to accomplish it, one can assess one’s 
options and choose from among them. For Schleiermacher, the 
power of desire is primarily a choosing faculty, and willing and practi- 
cal rationality are simply more specific and higher functions of delib- 
eration, adjudication, and choice. Desiring becomes willing when an 
agent graduates from merely selecting simple objects to obtain or 
aims to actualize and proposes strategies and principles for human 
conduct. An agent applies these general principles to specific in- 
stances.!4 When the will is guided by reason, meaning, when an agent 
seeks the systematic unity of his practical principles and presents that 
unity as a guide for his actions and wills according to that unity, the 
will becomes practical rationality.1® 

Schleiermacher’s primary reason for including willing and practi- 
cal rationality within the dynamics of the power of desire is to high- 
light that the former are more advanced operations of our capacity of 
representation. Again, this emphasis identifies willing and practical 
reason as, for the most part, functionally distinct from the dynamics 
of incentives and motivation. From this claim, however, it does not 
follow that practical reason has no influence upon the psychology of 
motivation, as Hume famously argued. Indeed, Schleiermacher 
stresses that reason can determine the will, that is, offer some motiva- 
tional force for pursuing the goals of practical rationality. Rather, rea- 
son’s influence upon our motivational states must be mediated by the 
psychology of motivation, specifically, by feelings, which are incen- 
tives. As a result, Schleiermacher obviously has amended Kant’s 
claim that reason can determine the will directly, even when one con- 





13 UdF, 334. 

14 Though Schleiermacher never mentions Aristotle in parts 1 and 2 of 
On Freedom, he seems to have in mind something similar to Aristotle’s con- 
ception of practical rationality. Even though, as I have noted, Schleierma- 
cher separates the deliberative and legislative functions of willing from the 
motive force or incentive to pursue what the will has decided upon, I think 
that he would agree with Aristotle that practical rationality—or in Schleier- 
macher’s case, willing—operates properly when deliberation and motivation, 
or, as Aristotle would say, reason and desire, are working in harmony. 

16 UdF, 226-7. Note, however, that Schleiermacher maintains that prac- 
tical rationality is a perpetually developing and thus open “system,” precisely 
because there are an infinite number of potential maxims. 
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siders the effect of reason’s determination which registers psychologi- 
cally as an incentive, namely respect for the moral law, and yet, 
Schleiermacher’s departure from Kant is far more radical. In fact, it 
marks a reversal of the Kantian account. If practical reason is to influ- 
ence our actions, the capacity for desire must project practical reason 
as an aim for which an agent can strive. In Schleiermacher’s words, 
for something to occur in accordance with the demands of practical 
reason, the prescriptions of practical reason must become the objects 
of an impulse.!ë In other words, practical reason determines the 
will—that is, influences our incentives—by functioning as an object, 
meaning that practical reason affects our incentives in the same way 
as any object presented to the capacity for desire. Accordingly, practi- 
cal reason must enter the competition with other possible aims and 
energize the agent’s incentives or motivate him. In sum, for X to influ- 
ence my decisions, whether X is the desire for a flourless chocolate 
torte or the moral law, X must become an object which determines the 
will. For Kant, of course, Schleiermacher’s reversal entails that moral 
agency would be placed upon an empirical foundation, since even 
practical reason thereby would become one among many empirically 
determining grounds of the will. 

I find no specific or generally sustained argument in On Freedom 
for Schleiermacher’s claim that a determination of the power of de- 
sire—that is, an influence on our motivational states—must be an ob- 
ject or an aim that has been proposed as an object. Rather, he seems 
to surmise that his position follows naturally from his rejection of 
transcendental freedom and the idea that reason can determine the 
will directly. Put differently, one might say that Schleiermacher sub- 
scribes to an externalist, as opposed to an internalist, account of moti- 
vation; and yet, my reconstruction of Schleiermacher’s view so far re- 
mains compatible with a traditional libertarian account of freedom. 





16 UdF, 233. As early as his unpublished treatise “On the Highest Good” 
(dated around 1789), Schleiermacher subscribed to the view that the effects 
of reason or the moral law on the will must be mediated by feelings, specifi- 
cally moral feelings (moralische Gefühle). Toward the end of that treatise in 
a summary of conclusions defended earlier, he writes: “the moral law cannot 
affect our will and determine it in any other way than by means of the moral 
feeling that relates to the law.” See “On the Highest Good,” trans. Victor 
Froese (Lewiston, N.Y.: Edwin Mellen Press, 1992), 538. Note also that 
Schleiermacher’s summary statement presupposes that moral feelings as in- 
centives are related to the moral law proposed as an object for which an 
agent strives. 
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After all, practical norms are projected by the agent himself, as is 
practical reason as an organizational principle for all guidelines for 
his decisions and actions. Although Schleiermacher contends that 
feelings provide the motivational force for decisions and actions, he 
argues vigorously, as we shall see below, that objects or aims can be 
represented in a variety of ways and thereby influence our motives. 
Since an agent ostensibly initiates the presentation of possible aims, 
he thus can influence his motivation to fulfill them. A projected aim 
therefore may inspire one’s incentive to realize that aim. However, 
the choice an agent makes will depend not simply on the strength of 
the feeling or incentive for that particular aim but also on its coales- 
cence with other incentives and representations correlated with them, 
which are related to that aim. As already noted, the way in which one 
represents an object or aim can influence, sometimes decisively, one’s 
motivation to pursue that aim. 

In Schleiermacher’s account of agericy, on the other hand, the co- 
alescence of incentives and associated representations is the choice 
an agent makes, since, contrary to most traditional libertarian ac- 
counts, there is no space between that coalescence and the agent’s 
choice. As described earlier, an agent’s choice is the vector sum of 
the configuration of incentives and representations immediately ante- 
cedent to his initial striving to attain his aim. The fact that Schleier- 
macher maintains not only that a coalescence of incentives and repre- 
sentations entails a particilar choice but also that the coalescence 
simply is an agent’s choice commits Schleiermacher to determinism, 
precisely because he rejects the view that an independently operating 
will ultimately directs the way in which representations and incen- 
tives come together to form the complex psychological state of choice 
and avers instead that any state is causally related to antecedent in- 
centives and characteristics of the agent.” As I have indicated, 
Schleiermacher offers no argument for determinism in part 1 of On 
Freedom. Instead of considering the possibility of a libertarian ac- 
count of the relation among reason, the will, and incentives, he simply 
presupposes that all psychological states are causally connected to 
prior states, characteristics of the agent, and components of the 
agent’s ‘character and assumes that subsequent arguments—namely, 





"Ud F, 235-6. 
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those which contend that certain moral concepts presuppose compat- 
ibilism—suffice to justify his assumption. 

Part of the problem, as I have suggested, is that Schleiermacher 
never offers in On Freedom a detailed descriptive analysis of motiva- 
tion. This is a surprising omission given that incentives (along with 
their correlate representations) are causally determinative and 
thereby provide the foundation for Schleiermacher’s ethical determin- 
ism, and, furthermore, that the function of an agent’s incentives pro- 
vides the basis for forming an image of an agent’s character. This 
omission is particularly surprising since Schieiermacher sketches an 
outline, at least implicitly, for a rather creative alternative to eigh- 
teenth-century causal determinism. 

For Schleiermacher, the determining grounds for an action or de- 
cision is the Verbindung of the constellation of incentives and their 
respective aims, which form an evolving, organic whole from which— 
in the sense of Aristotle’s habitus—a pattern of acting gradually devel- 
ops. Each decision or action sharpens or reconfigures an agent’s 
moral psychology and thus influences any future Verbindung of in- 
centives and thereby shapes an agent’s character. Ideally, practical 
reason would become the nucleus of all interconnection of incentives 
and representations which coalesce as an agent’s decision, just as di- 
vine grace ideally becomes the organizational principle of all motiva- 
tion in Schleiermacher’s theory of sanctification. Schleiermacher 
elects instead to focus on the power of representation and to make the 
case that an agent’s basic moral psychology has its basis in his repre- 
senting capacity. Schleiermacher writes: “even if in any given case the 
preponderance of one impulse over another is grounded partly in such 
accidental determinations of the power of desire which are brought 
forth by its previous activity, these [determinations] (if one does not 
assume innate variations—that is, actually present prior to all ac- 
tions—in the quantity of impulses) must have their initial ground in 
the state of the power of representation.”!8 His point seems to be this: 
incentives are directed toward some aim or object and are operative 
only in relation to their objects. That is, incentives are forces deter- 
mining the agent’s striving toward some aim, and as forces they can- 
not concoct their own objects. Therefore, the determination of the ca- 
pacity for choice by incentives is causally influenced—though not 





18 UdF, 287. 
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determined since incentives are not instincts—by the way in which an 
agent represents possible aims. While Schleiermacher is quite atten- 
tive to the influence of representations (Triebe) on incentives 
(Gefiihle), his analysis remains one-sided since he ignores altogether 
the influence that incentives exert on our representation of aims. 
Again, since prior incentives and attributes of an agent causally deter- 
mine any configuration of incentives, Schleiermacher’s determinism 
turns out to be integrated more fully into his theory of moral agency 
than he acknowledges. 

Schleiermacher’s general strategy, at least in part 1 of On Free- 
dom, is to describe how desiring must be constituted in light of our 
basic experience of practical or moral obligation. As we have seen, 
the basic function of desire is to propose potential aims or ways of 
acting. How we act and, particularly, the proficiency with which we 
strive to fulfill our aims is determined largely by the degree to which 
our desiring mechanism is in sound working order. Schleiermacher 
catalogues five ways in which desiring is grounded in and thereby in- 
fluenced by our power of representation. In what follows I depart 
from the chronology of Schleiermacher’s presentation and also focus 
on only three of the influences he lists.! 

` First, Schleiermacher observes that the variety of options or aims 
that an agent has before himself results from the way in which he pro- 
poses those aims in response to the way in which he interacts with the 
world. This point seems clear enough. Consider first objects in gen- 
eral which may or may not have some appeal to an agent—in Schleier- 
macher’s language, which may or may not be an object of a positive 
impulse. From the association of ideas occasioned by his interaction 
with objects in the world, our agent’s power of representation pre- 
sents various objects having diverse and sometimes complex effects 
on his sensibilities. Obviously, some objects entice him, while toward 
others he is repulsed or remains indifferent, or perhaps he ignores 





19 According to Schleiermacher, the state of our faculty of representa- 
tion strongly influences the following: (1) the specific variety of inner objects 
of impulses that arise in the first place; (2) how in any particular instance an 
appearing object’s influence may be modified by an agent’s knowledge of the 
object; (3) how and even whether one forms principles under which particu- 
lar instances or cases are subsumed; (4) the extent to which or even whether 
an agent takes cognizance of certain external objects of impulses; (5) the ex- 
tent to which an argument basing the application of a law on an appropriate 
principle is formally and materially correct. See UdF, 237. 
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them altogether.” The same holds for objects presented as desirable 
things or proposed as aims. The way in which these objects or aims 
are presented—and the fortuitous ways in which our agent encoun- 
ters the world can influence his presentation of desirable objects or 
aims—influences the appeal these objects will have for him and thus 
the initial strength or weakness of his incentive to fulfill his desire or 
aim.2! 

Second, Schleiermacher notes that the strength of our agent’s in- 
centive to pursue some desired object or aim is correlated to some ex- 
tent with the clarity with which the object or aim is presented to him. 
Instances of this correlation arise particularly in the higher functions 
of our power of desire. It seems obvious that an agent’s practical wis- 
dom is governed significantly by the clarity with which he can propose 
aims to guide his conduct. Since all rational principles must be pro- 
jected as practical laws for one to follow, the exigencies of representa- 
tion can influence even practical reason. Finally, our agent’s knowl- 
edge of an object or aim can alter the way in which he presents a 
desirable object or proposes a desirable aim, and his knowledge of 
some object depends upon the dexterity of his power of representa- 
tion. 

Consider, for instance, Joe who has long enjoyed expensive cuts 
of red meat served in healthy portions and often garnished with heavy- 
cream-based sauces. Note also that Joe now suffers from chronic 
heart disease and has been ordered to follow a regimented lowfat diet. 
When dining at his favorite restaurant, or any restaurant for that mat- 
ter, Joe naturally desires a fourteen-ounce filet smothered in bernaise 
sauce. Although the filet is presented to Joe as something indeed de- 
sirable, he also presents the filet with the stark reminder of his heart 
attack and the quintuple by-pass surgery he underwent eight months 
earlier. Clearly, the knowledge of the effects of sustained over-indul- 
gence with red meat (and we can assume in this example that Joe’s 
cardiologist has confirmed that his diet has been the prime factor in 





2 UdF, 237. 

21 Consider the following example. Charles enjoys grilled pork loin gar- 
nished with a lemon butter caper sauce. After returning from the market, he 
unpacks the several cuts of pork loin only to discover that they are rancid. 
The odor is so pungent and impressionable that Charles is unable to eat any 
pork loin for almost a year. His desire for pork loin is altered by the way in 
which his memory represents loin chops to his capacity for desire. 
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his heart disease) now mitigates the influence his original object of 
desire had on his eating habits. Clearly, objects or aims can be pre- 
sented in ways that mitigate or even overwhelm the influence of alter- 
native presentations of those objects or aims. Thus, the diverse per- 
spectives according to which one can present or consider various 
aims will determine to some extent the coalescence of incentives (and 
the degrees of their strengths), which become the organized, motiva- 
tional force determining whether or not one chooses to pursue a cer- 
tain aim and avoid others. 

Schleiermacher’s argument seems correct, or at least quite plau- 
sible. Objects and aims can be represented or proposed variously, 
and these variations certainly affect one’s motivation to pursue one’s 
aims. Now let us return to Joe and his chronic heart disease. Let’s as- 
sume that Joe’s passion for red meat has been cultivated over many 
years and that Joe is not naturally prone to listen to his physician if 
the advice requires a restructuring of his lifestyle. So, Joe continues 
his daily diet of red meat and orders filets with heavy-cream-based 
sauces when dining out. Simply put, Joe refuses to think about his 
heart disease or utterly refuses to consider seriously the possibility 
that his heart condition is related to his high fat and cholesterol diet. 
When he thinks about red meat for dinner, he suppresses any associa- 
tion between the meal he is about to enjoy and his health. In short, 
Joe’s motivation to eat red meat influences the way in which le repre- 
sents red meat as a desirable object. He narrows the scope of his rep- 
resentation of red meat so that he will not be distracted by second 
thoughts about his choice of entrees for dinner. As the example of 
Joe reveals, incentives therefore not only provide motivational force 
for particular aims but also affect and sometimes drastically alter the 
way in which one proposes options for acting.” 

In sum, incentives influence the operation of the power of repre- 
sentation, and this component of the relation between Trieb and 
Gefühl is what Schleiermacher leaves unexplored. That Schleierma- 
cher was unaware of the obvious influence of incentive on representa- 
tion is highly implausible, though he ignores the connection nonethe- 
less. Perhaps his oversight stems from his twofold task of grounding 
all operations of the power of desire in its representational function 





2 As Kant admitted, we cannot know even roughly the full extent to 
which our inclinations and incentives influence our actions. 
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and his separation of deliberation from execution in the phenomenol- 
ogy of choice. Add to these tasks the cognate strategy of preserving 
intentionality—that is, as it relates to human action—as a strictly 
practical enterprise and thus disconnected from any theoretical prin- 
ciples of determinism. Schleiermacher’s strategy does not appear to 
have been successful. Incentives are subject to deterministic natural 
laws, and if incentives partly govern the representation of aims, then 
the representation of desirable objects and aims are not disconnected 
from the principles of determinism. The root problem is not simply 
Schleiermacher’s separation of the operations of deliberation and exe- 
cution but rather his sharp distinction between deliberation and 
choice itself. As he views it, deliberation involves the proposal of al- 
ternative aims and/or variously representing individual desirable ob- 
jects or aims. Choice, however, is not a function of deliberation since 
choice is the vector sum of a coalescence of incentives and their cor- 
related representation. Accordingly, all choices on Schleiermacher’s 
theory follow necessarily from psychological states and characteris- 
tics of the agent. Choice must therefore be classified under execution, 
as strange as that might sound to common sense. Thus one can con- 
clude only that Schleiermacher’s determinism is more pervasive in his 
theory of agency than he acknowledges and that the distinction out- 
lined in Notizen zu Kant between the principle of discrimination and 
the principle of execution ultimately collapses. 


0 


Schleiermacher’s defense of his compatibilist account of human 
agency begins in part 2 of On Freedom. Two distinct but related strat- 
egies guide his overall argument. First, he attempts to demonstrate 
that an adequate explanation and justification of certain moral and le- 
gal concepts and practices (for example, accountability, regret, and 
punishment) presupposes determinism. At the same time, he strives 
to preserve accountability, for instance, as a purely practical concept. 
Accordingly, he argues that traditional libertarian theories of free will 
violate this principle, whereas compatibilist accounts of accountabil- 
ity, when properly structured, avoid references to such theoretical 
concepts as causation. Thus, Schleiermacher contends that determin- 
ism is a necessary requirement for making sense of moral agency 
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while simultaneously maintaining that a compatiblist account of free 
will alone can preserve the purely practical nature of accountability 
as a moral concept. 

Schleiermacher begins the argument by confronting expected ob- 
jections that determinism undermines moral and legal accountability, 
objections designed to defend a libertarian theory of free will. Ac- 
countability, as the objection goes, requires an agent to be the freely 
executing originator of the action, that is, that he be the free cause of 
the action. Any definition of accountability designed on this basis, ac- 
cording to Schleiermacher, is deficient at least in two respects. 

First, the libertarian theorist would import an alien theoretical 
concept, namely causality, into what should be a distinctly practical 
concept. Even then, the libertarian would need to unpack the mean- 
ing of causation as applied to free causes even if his definition other- 
wise covered all the practical components of choice. Though he 
never says so directly, Schleiermacher implies that the libertarian the- 
orist would incur the normal difficulties associated with agent cause 
theories of free actions.” 

A second objection focuses more directly on the problem of ac- 
countability, namely, that accountability presupposes our ability to 
act dutifully. At times we fail to act dutifully, and when we so fail, the 
determinist insists that we could not have done otherwise. From this 
claim, it supposedly follows that we cannot act dutifully. The objec- 
tion, of course, is poorly stated, and Schleiermacher identifies the er- 
ror. A single exception to one’s acting dutifully does not entail that 
one lacks the ability to act dutifully in general or even in most in- 
stances. Again, the objection is poorly stated, whether Schleierma- 
cher himself has misquoted a source or the original objector was con- 
fused. What the objection should conclude is that when one fails to 
act dutifully, one could not have acted otherwise in that instance, and 
thus in that instance one really could not have acted dutifully. If one 
could not have acted dutifully, one cannot be held accountable. As 
expected, Schleiermacher would reply that the objection rests on a 





2 Presumably, the libertarian theorist would need to explain how a free 
cause involves an exception to the normal concept of causation (that is, that 
every cause itself originates from antecedent determining grounds) while re- 
maining a cause nonetheless. In other words, how could one account for 
free causation without making free causation something inherently mysteri- 
ous and random? 
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false premise, namely, that the agent could not have acted otherwise. 
Rather, as Schleiermacher along with traditional compatibilists would 
insist, the agent could have acted otherwise had he chosen to do so. 
Since the agent himself is not constrained to act by any external agent 
or force, he acts freely even if the complex psychological state called 
“choosing,” at the time he acts, necessitates that he perform a particu- 
lar action. Part of the problem with the objection, Schleiermacher ob- 
serves, is the ambiguity in the phrase “could not have done other- 
wise.” The ambiguity rests on the failure to distinguish between the 
possibility of an agent’s making a choice in general and whether or not 
a certain motivational state operative at the time of the action neces- 
sarily brought about the action. Moral praise and blame are based on 
the former, as Schleiermacher notes, hence his insistence on a logical 
distinction between “X should have done F” and “X must have done 
F.” Schleiermacher thus defends the compatibilist theory of free will 
while also ostensibly preserving the purely practical nature of ac- 
countability as a moral concept, but has he actually succeeded in do- 
ing so? 

As I have suggested, Schleiermacher’s strategy requires that he 
uphold consistently two basic theses: (1) choice is a complex psycho- 
logical state, an organic configuration of incentives and correlated 
representations from which actions follow necessarily; (2) account- 
ability (Zurechnung) is a strictly practical concept compatible with 
but defined independent of the principles of determinism. This is a 
difficult course to navigate, but Schleiermacher’s argument turns on 
the claim that moral accountability has nothing to do with the origi- 
nating grounds of the action.” More accurately, accountability makes 
no reference to the causal foundation of an agent’s choice. All we 
need to know to determine an agent’s accountability is his psychologi- 
cal state (Zustand) at the moment preceding his action, the psycho- 
logical state which is the vector sum of his incentives related to and 
determinative of his action. 

Let us return to Schleiermacher’s definition of accountability: 
“the judgment whereby the morality of an action is assigned to the one 
who did it such that the judgment about the action forms part of our 
judgment of the agent’s [moral] worth.” The second component of the 





4 UdF, 297. 
25 UdF, 250. 
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definition—the crucial assessment of an agent’s worth—would seem 
to require some knowledge of the originating grounds of the action in 
the agent’s moral psychology. If so, then the causal history of the 
agent's choice—since his choice is the vector sum of that causal his- 
tory—is indeed relevant to our assessment ôf his accountability after 
all, but this is precisely the conclusion that Schleiermacher resists 
and a conclusion Schleiermacher insists we need not draw. 
Schleiermacher could distinguish the definition of accountability 
from the practices of assigning accountability with the former remain- 
ing neutral on the causal history leading to an agent’s action and the 
latter relying on some knowledge of that history. This distinction will 
not work, however, since assessmént of the agent's moral worth is 
part of the definition of accountability. Fortunately, Schleiermacher 
does not pursue this line of thought. Rather, he contends that an as- 
sessment of ah agent’s worth does not require us to know the causal 
history of his actions. One does not assess an agent’s moral worth on 
the basis of a single action but rather by reconstructing the pattern 
displayed in his actions. Aristotle clearly séems to be thè inspiration 
for Schleiermacher’s account, and Schleiermacher adds the thesis, de- 
veloped more fully in Monologen, that an agent’s action is the outward 
expression (in the Monologen he uses the term Entdusserung, “self- 
expression”) of the inward state (Zustand) from which the action 
necessarily results: Recall that this inward state is the agent’s choice 
or the vector sum of the moral psychological conditions for his inten- 
tion. This thesis allows Schleiermacher to incorporate important, rel- 
evant, moral psychological information into our reconstruction of the 
agerit’s pattern of béhavior, so that we can form our judgments not 
only on the basis of what he typically does but also on the consistent 
moral psychological state, which produces that pattern of action. In 
sum, our assessment of the agent’s moral worth neéds to appeal only 
to thé moral psychological state determinative of the action and ex- 
pressed in the action and not the causal history of the state itself. 
There is some doubt, however, whether the moral psychological 
statė of choice, or even a discernable moral psychological state ex- 
pressed within a consistent pattern of actions, can provide us with 
sufficient grounds for assessing moral accountability without some 
recourse to the agent’s causal history when acting. At times Schleier- 
macher seems to espouse an externalist model for judging moral ac- 
countability.* That is, we make our judgment based upon our obser- 
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vation of what the agent does bearing in mind that what he does also 
is the outward expression of the moral psychological state from which 
his action issued. Assuming that we can reconstruct his moral psy- 
chological state when he acted, knowledge of that state alone would 
not necessarily inform us (in the case of morally objectionable behav- 
: jor) whether his action resulted from weakness of will or from some- 
thing closer to what Aristotle called viciousness. Additional informa- 
tion is desirable, information gleaned from the causal history of the 
agent’s motivational state expressed in his action.2” If the causal his- 
tory of an agent’s moral psychological state determinative of his ac- 
tion is relevant to our moral assessment of him and his action, then it 
follows—since the causal history is governed by deterministic laws— 
that Schleiermacher’s argument that accountability is a purely practi- 
cal concept is less convincing than he has surmised. 

Now we turn to the core of Schleiermacher’s argument that basic 
moral concepts, especially accountability, presuppose causal deter- 
minism. The key premise in his argument is that the traditional free 
will theorist’s account of free choices/actions is inconsistent with the 
view of agency intrinsic to standard moral concepts. The primary evi- 
dence for this premise is that the traditionalist account of agency en- 
tails that free actions are discrete, nonoccurrent actions thus having 
no necessary connections with previous or subsequent similar actions 
or moral psychological states. Since putatively free actions lack deci- 
sive causal connection to previous or subsequent actions or states, the 
traditionalist is faced with the paradox that free actions actually un- 
dermine moral accountability, the justification for punishment, and 
any coherent notion of regret for immoral acts. 





28 See esp. UdF, 250. 

27 As Aristotle maintained, virtues are not simply patterns of action in 
conformity with practical reason. Doing something virtuous—for instance 
justice—requires that one perform just actions but perform them precisely as 
a just person would perform them. The action must be correlated with the 
proper motive, or in terms closer to Aristotle, just actions must harmonize 
with the right desire—a point Kant, of course, turned into an absolute re- 
quirement. Suppose that we know that an agent S performed action X at time 
t because his motivational state at t was F. If F, as Schleiermacher stresses 
(and as I have stressed), is a coalescence of motives and correlated represen- 
tations functioning as their vector sum, our assessment of the agent’s moral 
worth, so it seems, would require some information about the way in which 
his incentives coalesced in the first place. Of course, this introduces the 
causal history of the agent’s motivational state. 
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Schleiermacher states what he means by determinism as follows: 
“we have judged that nothing occurs except what is grounded in the 
complete preceding series, but this activity of the ethical, or at least 
the merely willing impulse (Willstriebes) is something which also oc- 
curs according to our state.” This is precisely the view the tradi- 
tional free will theorist denies, and Schleiermacher simply asserts— 
more about this shortly—that this denial entails the further denial of 
any connection (here Schleiermacher means causal connection) be- 
tween an agent’s actions and his moral psychological states. In one 
place in On Freedom, Schleiermacher terms this view “indifferentism” 
(Undifferntismus) and associates it with Kant’s theory.” The libertar- 
ian or traditional free will theorist contends that we act freely by the 
sheer force of willing itself (unserer wollenden Kraft), a willing that 
requires for its execution no supplementation from any further com- 
ponents of our motivational system. On Schleiermacher’s reading— 
and here of course his target is Kant—the power of desire operates 
without being necessitated by any motivational grounds for acting, 
and thus an agent experiences a sense of acting with complete inde- 
pendence (Gefühl einer gänzlich Unabhdnglichkeit) including inde- 
pendence from any sensible or ethical motive. This sense of free- 





2 UdF, 292. 

2 UdF, 323. The rejection of any binding connection between actions 
and motivational states in an agent is a thesis shared by “indifferentists” and 
fatalists, according to Schleiermacher’s view of fatalism. Fatalism, for 
Schleiermacher, is a theological concept, since it maintains that all events 
follow necessarily according to God’s will, the divine will being the only 
binding connection between events or between actions and an agent’s moti- 
vational state. The fatalist thus substitutes theological determinism for natu- 
ral necessity thereby eviscerating human freedom, while the libertarian theo- 
rist denies altogether any “natural” causation in relation to the source of free 
actions. 

Transcendental freedom, as Schleiermacher reads Kant, harbors at least 
two serious though related obstacles for constructing a coherent and accu- 
rate account of agency or intentionality. First, as expected, an agent’s puta- 
tively free acts arise spontaneously from the agent without any necessary 
connection to his character or motivational system. Second, transcendental 
freedom suffers from an impoverished moral psychology resulting from its 
over-simplification of the functions of an agent’s motivational system when it 
acts freely. That is, rather than conceive of acts as arising from a harmoni- 
ous interaction among the components of an agent’s motivational system 
(that is, harmonious at the time of the action), transcendental freedom posits 
the despotic predominance of reason over his motivational system. Both 
claims are questionable, though I will not pursue my doubts here. In what 
follows, however, I will respond to the first claim. See UdF, 324-9. 
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dom, according to Schleiermacher, is falsely interpreted and then 
reified into a metaphysical principle. When we act freely, we indeed 
feel a sense of independence or lack of constraint; but this indepen- 
dence, Schleiermacher contends, is rather an independence from in- 
stinct (the dominant force of a single object) arising primarily from 
our ability to deliberate and thus suspend or mitigate the influence of 
a single motive.*! We thus initiate a series of events culminating in the 
execution of our intended action. Instead of initiating that series 
purely vom selbst and thus without being determined by any anteced- 
ent motivational state, we are unconstrained by the series that we ini- 
tiate when we act. Freedom, when construed properly, is freedom 
from determination by the initiated series, not freedom from determi- 
nation überhaupt. Put differently, the traditional bidirectional nature 
of choice—an agent can do x or refrain from doing x—accurately de- 
picts the nature of the will abstracted from its motivational state de- 
terminative of its action.” Within the agent’s concrete life, however, 
his actions follow necessarily from the coalescence of incentives and 
representations that are his choice and his determinant motivational 
state. 

Once Schleiermacher has identified what he takes to be the core 
principle in the traditional theory of free will, namely, that free actions 
are choices/actions made or performed without any causal connection 
to antecedent motivational states, he is prepared to state succinctly 
his argument against the libertarian view. As indicated, the argument 
attempts to establish the following conclusion: A compatibilist ac- 
count of free agency can underwrite and explain adequately moral ac- 
countability, regret, and the justification for punishment, whereas any 
traditionalist account of these moral concepts and practices will 
prove deficient. The argument for this conclusion, particularly with 
regard to accountability, is by now predictable. 

Accountability requires that we assign responsibility for an action 
to the correct agent and do so in such a way that we thereby are able 
to assess the agent’s moral worth. To assign accountability to an 
agent, we must be able to discern a pattern in the way his actions cor- 
relate with antecedent motivational states expressed in his actions. If, 





2 UdF, 282-3. 
31 UdF, 286-8. 
2 UdF, 337. 
3 UdF, 317. 
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however, his choices/actions have no connection with his motiva- 
tional system (as the traditional free will theorist must admit), there 
can be no discernable pattern in his actions, or, at the very least, any 
pattern we claim to discern would have no foundation. Libertarian 
theorists are therefore misguided by their insistence that ethical or 
free actions are logically distinct types of action exhibiting a noume- 
nal form of causality.®™ The compatibilist, on the other hand, affirms a 
causal connection between an agent’s actions and his motivational 
system and thus has no difficulty in principle uncovering the neces- 
sary pattern in the agent’s actions. He can explain why an agent 
should be held accountable for his actions (and why he is the sort of 
person who tends to perform such actions), express genuine regret 
for prior immoral acts (by acknowledging a connection between a 
prior action and his motivational state which produced that action), 
and justify punishing a criminal (on the assumption that introducing 
an alternative motive into the agent’s motivational system would tend 
to preclude future criminal conduct). 

Schleiermacher’s argument against the traditional free will theo- 
rist is similar to Hobbes’s main objection to Bramhall in their famous 
exchange. To deny that human actions follow necessarily from the 
agent’s determinant motivational state is to sever any connection be- 
' tween the agent’s motives and his actions, which thereby become 
mysterious and inexplicable. Schleiermacher’s argument, however, 
seems open to the equally traditional response that it is question-beg- 
ging. First, Schleiermacher’s central point—again, that the libertarian 
theorist must deny any causal connection between motives and ac- 





4 UdF, 293-7. The same form of argument holds for regret and the justi- 
fication for punishment. Regret, Schleiermacher observes, requires that one 
accept responsibility for prior actions, which involves acknowledging that 
one, ‘at least in these instances, is the type of person who does these sorts of 
things and whose moral psychological and motivational state is accurately 
expressed in that regretful action, but this appropriation of the prior action is 
undermined if the agent’s action has no connection to his motivational 
state(s) or to similar actions in the future (see UdF, 293). The purpose of 
punishment, as Schleiermacher views it, is deterrence, and the most effective 
deterrent is provided by introducing alternative motives into an agent’s moti- 
vational system. However, if no cause of an agent’s action can be disclosed 
within his motivational system, how, first of all, would we know that he 
acted from evil motives? Second, how could we be assured that punishment 
would be effective if the motive to avoid punishment exerts no determinant 
effect on the agent’s behavior? (See UdF, 269-70.) 
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tions—is less an objection to than a description of the libertarian 
view. The libertarian view becomes problematic only if its denial of 
the causal connection in question entails a denial of any connection 
whatsoever. As most would acknowledge, we can explain why an 
agent performed a certain action simply by citing the reasons motivat- 
ing his choice without equating reason with cause and thus without af- 
firming that the action follows necessarily from the motivating reason. 
The fact that the action does not follow necessarily is why it is a free 
action. Clearly, Schleiermacher construes the connection between 
motives and actions, whether affirmed or denied, as a causal connec- 
tion. It is equally clear that Schleiermacher simply assumes or asserts 
that any connection between motive and action must be causal and 
thus a necessary connection. Yet this equation between connection 
and causal connection begs the very point at issue, which is whether 
reason’s explanations must be causal and therefore deterministic. We 
can thus conclude that Schleiermacher’s argument against traditional 
free will theorists (notably Kant), while informative and perceptive in 
its analysis, ultimately turns on a premise for which he never supplies 
an independent argument. 

Schleiermacher likely would object that my charge, that his argu- 
ment either turns on a non-sequitur or is question-begging, is hardly 
compelling and perhaps even unfair. Though he never argues for 
equating reasons with causes, Schleiermacher could contend that the 
basis for an adequately robust argument is implicit in On Freedom or 
implicit in a partially developed argument in the text. The so-called 
partially developed argument refers to Schleiermacher’s conviction 
that noumenal causality associated with transcendental freedom— 
what we following Kane and others have called agent cause theories— 
is manifestly unscientific and thereby abstracts free choices from the 





35 Libertarians can acknowledge that some free actions do follow neces- 
sarily from an agent’s motives, even to the extent that the agent is described 
accurately as not being able to do otherwise. Note the example of Luther’s 
famous statement, “I can do no other,” cited by Dennett (see Elbow Room 
[Cambridge: MIT Press, 1984], 183-5) to show that “could have done other- 
wise” is not a necessary requirement for free will, or, as Dennett would say, 
not “free will worth wanting.” However, as Kane correctly points out in The 
Significance of Free Will, Luther's free action issued from a firm character 
which had been formed over time by actions for which he could be held ulti- 
mately responsible, namely, free acts construed on a libertarian model. Of 
course, Kane is a libertarian who does not subscribe to agent cause theories 
of free will. 
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moral psychological life of the agent in a way that makes his actions 
difficult if not impossible to explain. Now one might certainly object 
that this is hardly an argument, but the unscientific nature of agent 
cause theories, particularly the notion that part of the explanation of 
the action is its very inexplicability, has been a persuasive reason for 
some philosophers to reject agent cause theories. Simply put, 
Schleiermacher finds unintelligible what we call agent cause theories, 
and part of that unintelligibility—namely, the retreat to mystery intrin- 
sic to the inexplicability requirement and embedded in the bidirec- 
tional requirement—offers at least a strong prima facie case against. 
such theories. i 

Consider again our red meat connoisseur Joe. The traditional or 
agent cause theorist insists that when Joe—let’s say—chooses to ig- 
nore his physician and indulge his appetite for red meat, it is not only 
intelligible but required by theory that Joe could have done otherwise 
given the same historical circumstances surrounding his choice and 
given that he had the same beliefs and motives. This strong reading 
of the bidirectionality of free choice is required to preclude the possi- 
bility that beliefs and motives determine Joe’s choice. Yet in this case 
it seems that this interpretation of the bidirectionality requirement 
has made Joe’s actual decision difficult to comprehend, precisely be- 
cause the relation between his choice and reasons for choosing have 
been weakened considerably. If we thus reflect on why Schleierma- 
cher holds that traditional libertarian free will is unscientific, some- 
thing of an argument against the traditional theory begins to emerge 
after all. 

There is a stronger objection to which Schleiermacher could ap- 
peal, one cited by Kane against general agent cause theories and di- 
rectly applicable to my initial objection against conflating reasons and 
causes. I appealed to the fact that we can explain an agent’s action by 
identifying his reasons for acting without assuming that those reasons 
function as causes. If I were objecting as an agent cause theorist, then 
I would need to emphasize that reasons for acting are not themselves 
occurrences both in the sense that they are not determined by ante- 
cedent occurrences and in the sense that they do not determine sub- 
sequent occurrences. This seems correct, except, as Kane reminds 
us, reasons motivate us only if we have those reasons, and Joe’s hav- 
ing a reason (whether belief or desire) to eat red meat is an occur- 
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rence.*®> Most agent cause theories do not object to occurrences’ be- 
ing determined, insisting instead that free choices are nonoccurrent. 

My objection that Schleiermacher equates reasons and causes, 
_ therefore, needs a stronger defense. In the remainder of the paper I 

offer only a bare outline of the way in which one might build that de- 
fense. At the same time, I will defend the second announced conclu- 
sion of the second part of this paper, namely, that Schleiermacher’s 
general account of free choice can be reformulated along Kanean in- 
compatibilist lines, though Schleiermacher of course would hardly ac- 
cept the reformulation. However, since Schleiermacher simply as- 
sumes the determinist thesis and offers only an indirect argument for 
it (that is, that certain moral concepts require it), he would lack a con- 
clusive case against my reformulation. I rely on Kane’s account be- 
cause he offers the most compelling incompatiblist alternative to 
agent cause theories. In sum, I defend my criticism of Schleierma- 
cher’s assumption that reasons are determinative by showing that he 
offers no convincing objection to a nonagent cause incompatibilist 
theory. 

Kane maintains correctly that choices for which one would de- 
mand an incompatiblist account are not simple garden-variety choices 
but rather choices for which we hold the agent ultimately responsible, 
that is, choices whose motives usually include (among others) pruden- 
tial or moral reasons. A theory explaining such choices attempts to 
show that free choices are teleologically intelligible without recourse 
to agent causation. That is, we can offer an incompatibilist but no- 
nagent cause explanation for the way in which an agent’s deliberation 
concludes in a determinate choice. Crucial to the theory is the distinc- 
tion between choices, for which an agent is ultimately responsible, 
and the prudential or moral effort (willings or strivings), that termi- 
nates in the choices an agent makes. Consider Joe once again, who 
this time chooses to follow his physician’s advice and resist his temp- 
tation to eat red meat. Given our description of Joe, we can assume 
that he is seriously tempted by filet mignon at his favorite restaurant. 
Joe has reasons for eating the filet and reasons for avoiding it. The ef- 
fort that he exerts, one way or the other, flows out of a combination of 
motives and character traits pushing him in both directions, ordering 
the filet and avoiding it. On Kane’s account, we explain Joe’s actual 





36 Kane, “Two Types of Incompatibilism,” 228-9. 
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decision by a conjunction of (1) Joe’s intentionally terminating his ef- 
fort (which might be directed toward opposing ends, indulgence and 
avoidance), and (2) his character and motives but not by the latter 
alone (nor can the latter fully explain the former). Joe’s character and 
motives do explain his effort, that is, the fact that he is conflicted 
about his pending decision and the nature of his conflict.?” Yet char- 
acter and motives do not offer decisive reasons for Joe’s decision, 
simply because of the fact that if his reasons were decisive, he would 
no longer face prudential or moral conflict. To revert to Schleierma- 
cher’s terminology, the coalescence of incentives and correlate repre- 
sentations, which in part indicate Joe’s character, are causally rele- 
vant but neither decisive for his choice nor the actual choice itself. 
For the explanation to work as an incompatibilist explanation, 
however, Joe’s decision must be indeterminate, and its indeterminacy 
results from the fact that the process concluding in his choice—the ef- 
fort to reach a decision—is indeterminate.” Before he reaches his de- 
cision, Joe is pulled in opposing directions, and he really does not 
know what the outcome will be. As Kane stresses, Joe really does not 
have ultimate control over the outcome precisely because it is inde- 
terminate. To counter the charge that incompatiblist theories are an- 
tiscientific, we (again following Kane) can point out that contempo- 
rary physics has established the presence of microscopic 
indeterminacy. Accordingly, one can make at least a prima facie case 
that free choices are macroscopic expressions of microscopic inde- 
terminacy in the physics of brain functions.“ So, in sum, we explain 
Joe’s choice to abstain from red meat in this instance by appealing to 





37 The explanatory value of Joe’s motives and character also assist our 
assessment of the moral worth of Joe’s decision if we are sensitive to Kan- 
tian claims about moral effort and moral worth. Knowing something about 
Joe’s conflict enables us to understand just how difficult Joe’s decision was. 
When he chose, did he do so in the face of strong opposition from his culi- 
nary desires, opposition that makes his resistance admirable? 

38 Kane, “Two Types of Incompatibilism,” 234-6. 

39 Thid., 236. 

“Tbid., 231. Of course one could argue that microscopic indeterminacy 
might be so minute as to prove innocuous and thus not register in macro- 
scopic indeterminacy, but I am laying claim only to a prima facie case for 
macroscopic indeterminacy as a registration of microscopic indeterminacy. 
The connection does seem plausible. For a more detailed discussion, see 
The Significance of Free Will, chaps. 8-9. 
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his motives and character and his decision to terminate his willing or 
prudential effort in the decision to order grilled salmon for dinner. 

With this Kanean working theory of explanation of choices, we 
can respond to Schleiermacher’s argument that important moral con- 
cepts—accountability, regret, and punishment—presuppose deter- 
minist accounts of agency. As we established earlier, Schleierma- 
cher’s primary argument against traditional incompatibilist arguments 
turns on their inability to provide a coherent explanation of human 
choices/actions resulting from a strict separation of choices from their 
motivational background. Schleiermacher assumes that any coherent 
explanation of actions or decisions requires a causal connection be- 
tween motivational states and choices. In fact, as we have stressed, 
he holds that an agent’s choice is simply the vector sum of his motiva- 
tional states. Yet, as Kane has shown, there is at least one workable 
and scientifically respectable incompatiblist theory of explanation. 
Schleiermacher’s definition of accountability requires that we explain 
an agent’s choices by appealing to the motivational state determina- 
tive for his choice and expressed in his outward action. Yet we can 
explain his free choice by appealing to the reasons (motives) for 
which he made the choice, requiring of course that he chose for those 
reasons. Our explanation can shed light on his character by not only 
disclosing the reasons he appropriated as decisive for his choice but 
also painting an image of the moral or prudential psychological strug- 
gle which he terminated in his choice. Also, since our agent made a 
certain choice for specific reasons, he has assumed ultimate responsi- 
bility for his decision and for choosing on the basis of those reasons. 
In short, he has identified himself with that choice for those reasons 
and thus is not subsequently alienated from his choice in a way that 
would undermine regret. Finally, we can justify the rehabilitative 
function of punishment by introducing some very powerful reasons/ 
motives into a criminal’s motivational system, but with the expecta- 
tion that if rehabilitation is to be noncoercive and yet successful, the 
criminal must assume ultimate responsibility for acting on the new 
reasons punishment provides for him.*! 


McMurry University 





4 I want to thank Frederick Beiser, Michael Forster, and George di 
Giovanni for helpful comments on an ancestor of this paper. Remaining er- 
rors are mine, of course. 
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ANASTAPLO, George and Laurence BERNS, Translators and Annotators. Plato: 
Meno. Newburyport, Mass.: Focus Publishing, 2003. viii + 85 pp. Paper, 
$9.95—-This new translation of the Meno by Anastaplo and Berns has 
several distinctive features that make it useful for teaching and studying 
the dialogue. Generally achieving a balance between clarity and faith- 
fulness, it includes valuable annotation, two appendices (one of which 
illustrates each step of the geometrical problem Socrates discusses with 
the slave-boy) and an innovative division of the text through the provi- 
sion of numbers for each of its speeches. 

The translation itself is rather literal, striving for consistency in the 
rendering of Greek terms. Its style would perhaps be best appreciated 
by those who admire Allan Bloom’s' translation of the Republic or 
Thomas Pangle’s translation of the Laws. Although one might quibble 
with some of the translators’ choices, the overall result is a text that 
would give a reader unschooled in Greek a fairly reliable sense of the 
flow of ideas in the original. 

In addition to the standard Stephanus marginal pagination, the trans- 
lators have numbered each speech in the dialogue; this innovation 
makes possible an added level of precision and ease of reference. The 
text is annotated with over 150 endnotes, many of which are extensive 
and provide interesting comments on Greek words and historical per- 
sonages, as well as noteworthy references to other dialogues, other an- 
cient texts, and occasionally, modern commentators. There are also nu- 
merous cross-references among the notes themselves, some of which 
could lead even an experienced reader of the Meno to consider new con- 
nections between different parts of the text. 

The translation is accompanied by two Appendices. Appendix A (p. 
77) provides two lists of all the oaths that occur in the Meno. The first 
list is organized by the characters who speak the oaths (so that we can 
see at a glance that Socrates and the slave-boy each make two oaths, 
while Meno and Anytus each make four), and the second list presents 
the oaths in order of their appearance in the dialogues. Both lists indi- 
cate the words of each oath in English translation, the person uttering it, 
the speech number in which it occurs, and the corresponding Stephanus 





*Books received are acknowledged in this section by a brief resume, report, or 
criticism. Such acknowledgement does not preclude a more detailed examination in a 
subsequent Critical Study. From time to time, technical books dealing with such 
fields as mathematics, physics, anthropology, and the social sciences will be reviewed 
in this section, if it is thought that they might be of special interest to philosophers. 
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pages. Anyone interested in the drama of the dialogue may find such an 
Appendix interesting, even if one fails to share the Straussian enthusi- 
asm for keeping track of oaths. 

Appendix B (pp. 79-85) provides geometrical diagrams that illustrate 
Socrates’ geometrical inquiry with the slave-boy. The diagrams take one 
through every step of the problem, which the translators have broken 
down into sixty-four steps, providing a diagram for each. Some of the 
diagrams are identical to one another, representing different times that 
Socrates refers to the same line or square. The translators helpfully pro- 
vide a list of these repetitions on p. 79, together with a list of those of 
their endnotes that are relevant. As Anastaplo and Berns indicate in 
their introduction, the detail of their illustrations “can help counteract 
the habit of the modern student of mathematics to leap as quickly as 
possible to the solution of a problem” (p. vii); they note that Socrates is 
interested not primarily in the solution itself but in how one comes to 
understand the problem and its solution. Using the diagrams to follow 
along with the geometry problem has the effect of making the reader 
share the vantage point of the slave-boy and feel as though guided 
through the problem by the questions of Socrates. 

Concerned with virtue, knowledge, and the relationship between 
them, the Meno continues to be one of the more popular Platonic texts 
for use in undergraduate teaching. The Anastaplo and Berns transla- 
tion, with its speech numbers, its terminological consistency, annota- 
tions, and appendices, could be a useful tool for bringing to light more 
of the dialogue’s hidden depths.—William A. Welton, Loyola College in 
Maryland. 


AQUINO, Frederick D. Communities of Informed Judgment. Newman’s Tla- 
tive Sense and Accounts of Rationality. Washington, D.C.: The Catho- 
lic University of America Press, 2004. x + 182 pp. Cloth, $54.95—John 
Henry Newman attempted to map the actual conditions under which 
Christians form and sustain their faith. How do they reach the conclu- 
sion that it is reasonable to believe? In his University Sermons and 
Grammar of Assent Newman dealt with the question in a most original 
way, describing the process in the mind of Christians leading to assent 
as the work of the illative sense, which functions somewhere between 
sentiment and the arguments of formal logic. Newman rejects the re- 
duction of Christianity to a religion of sentiment or a religion of evi- 
dence. While evidentialism sets up reason as the sole judge, many peo- 
ple form their beliefs in a different way. After distinguishing faith and 
reason as two different habits of mind, Newman turns to a study of their 
relationship. In chapters 2 and 3 Aquino follows Newman’s efforts to 
describe what may lead people to believe and what gives them sufficient 
certitude that they are right in doing so. The illative sense is a sort of in- 
ner logic which compares the data we dispose of and helps us to reach 
informal inferences not captured by formal rules. 
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The two last chapters of the book are a personal addition of Aquino 
giving a communal dimension to the illative sense and mapping how 
people ordinarily reach certitude by transmission of knowledge and by 
relying on the reason of others.. He leaves behind certain limitations of 
Newman, his “personality quirks and cultural biases” (p. 145), and 
stresses the need of the virtues and the damaging influence of the vices 
on the illative sense. Christian wisdom is a mature form of the illative 
sense. In chapter 5 we are told that even in theology one needs this 
communal exchange to reach an informed judgment. Instead of solitary 
theological discernment we must form “communities of theological 
judgment.” This part of the book describes what happens in teaching 
and learning as an application of Newman’s illative sense. A good num- 
ber of modern authors are quoted to strengthen the argument. 

Prof. Aquino does not describe in detail the relation among, on the 
one hand, Newman’s epistemological position, the influence of British 
empiricism, and his conviction that the existence of the external world 
and of the self admit of nothing better than probable reasoning and, on 
the other, his theory of the illative sense. His book is beautifully edited 
and instructive, but the vocabulary does not always have the limpidity of 
Newman’s writings.—L. J. Elders, Institute of Philosophy “Rolduc.” 


AUDI, Robert. The Good in the Right: A Theory of Intuition and Intrinsic 
Value. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2004. xi + 244 pp. Cloth, 
$35.00—In his book The Good in the Right Robert Audi’s purpose is to 
defend intuitionism against its philosophical critics and to develop an 
intuitionist position that goes beyond W. D. Ross’s view but which is as 
useful as Ross’s in solving the moral problems of everyday life (p. ix). 
He does this in five chapters by first looking at a history of intuitionism 
from Henry Sidgwick to W. D. Ross. He looks closely at Ross’s position 
and at some of the main concepts in this position such as prima facie 
duty and self-evidence. He also deals with the standard criticisms 
against Ross which are the disagreement of intuitions, incommensura- 
bility, and dogmatism. He then considers Kantian intuitionism and in- 
trinsic value. He attempts to show that “Kant and other philosophers 
who have produced major ethical theories built around a master princi- 
ple have had too little faith in intuitive everyday moral judgment; Ross 
and other intuitionists have had too little faith in comprehensive ethical 
theory” (p. 199). The result of Audi’s approach is a moral theory that 
uses axiological integration of intuitionist’s principles which, when 
acted upon, add to human flourishing and thus to the value of everyday 
life (p. 200). 

Audi's first chapter offers an informative history of intuitionist theo- 
ries from the last century. The task of the intuitionist is to show that 
some basic moral truths are noninferentially known (p. 5). What Audi 
specifically wants to do is develop Ross’s position in a way that ad- 
dresses its critics and yet keeps the ability to be responsive to everyday 
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life. The three main challenges to Ross are that there is widespread dis- 
agreement about which principles count as being self-evident, the in- 
commensurability problem that arises from positing irreducibly differ- 
ent kinds of moral grounds for action, and the charge of dogmatism on 
the part of intuitionists by those who do not intuitively arrive at the 
same guidelines for moral conduct. Audi offers strong responses to 
these challenges, but his position remains unconvincing because behind 
the intuitionist approach is the assumption that human intuitions are 
morally ideal as opposed to fallen and corrupted. Hence, even if the in- 
tuitionists can address the three standard challenges to their position, 
this does not prove that human moral intuitions are as they should be. 

After examining Ross’s view in more detail in chapter 2, in chapter 3 
Audi attempts to show how a Kantian categorical imperative can be 
used to systematize an intuitionist moral theory in chapter 4. Part of 
what Audi wants to show is that adhering to such a principle is condu- 
cive to human flourishing (p. 159). Yet, as is seen in chapter 5, this is a 
very vague notion and will differ from worldview to worldview. Chapter 
5 gives the reader ten rules that can serve as intermediate-level princi- 
ples. These include the prohibition of harm, veracity, fidelity, justice, 
and beneficence. While each sounds good, they are too ambiguous to be 
helpful. What exactly does it mean to harm another? Western secular- 
ism may have one answer, while the Hindu caste system will have an- 
other, and Buddhism still another. If death is the end of existence then 
“human flourishing” means one thing, while if at death the soul reincar- 
nates based on past karma then “human flourishing” is something differ- 
ent. It is fine to say that we should act with beneficence, but this begs 
the question because just what it is to act in a way that is good is the 
problem at hand. 

This concern is not the same as the “difference” or “incommensurabil- 
ity” objections that Audi tries to answer. What Audi does not consider is 
that the intuitions of any given person are part of a worldview that must 
be critically examined before the intuitions can be relied upon. The ma- 
jor worldviews that have developed the civilizations of world history 
have significant, longterm differences of intuition that cannot be ig- 
nored and that give differing answers to questions such as “what is it to 
harm” or “what is the good.” The need to take into account the variety 
of worldviews does not necessarily entail relativism, but nor can they be 
ignored when the meaning of key terms such as “good” vary among 
them. 

Audi summarizes his approach when he says, “moral intuition has an 
authority of its own; but it can be refined and must sometimes be cor- 
rected by theoretical reflection. Intuition must also respond both to the 
pressure of obligation and to the incentive of ideals” (p. 202). While his 
book offers a very informative survey of intuitionist thought and is writ- 
ten in a clear style, it does not give an adequate explanation of why hu- 
man moral intuition should be assumed to be morally ideal as opposed 
to flawed or fallen. Audi is a thoughtful writer and responds cogently to 
the standard criticisms of intuitionism, but there are assumptions be- 
hind his position that need to be addressed.—Owen Anderson, Arizona 
State University. 
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BARBARAS, Renaud. The Being of the Phenomenon: Merieau-Ponty’s Ontol- 
ogy. Translated by Ted Toadvine and Leonard Lawlor. Bloomington: In- 
diana University Press. xxiv + 332 pp. Cloth, $59.95; paper, $24.95—In 
his influential essay on Husserl, “The Philosopher and His Shadow,” 
Merleau-Ponty claims that “between an ‘objective history of philosophy 
(which would rob the great philosophers of what they have given others 
to think about) and a meditation disguised as a dialogue (in which we 
would ask the questions and give the answers) there must be a middle- 
ground on which the philosopher we are speaking about and the philos- 
opher who is speaking are present together, although it is not possible 
even in principle to decide at any given moment just what belongs to 
each” (Signs, trans. Richard C. McCleary [Evanston: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1964], 159). This hermeneutical principle is applied in rig- 
orous and admirable fashion by Renaud Barbaras to the entire evolution 
of Merleau-Ponty’s thought from his self-critique of the dualisms em- 
ployed in his 1945 Phenomenology of Perception up to his unfinished 
and posthumously published The Visible and the Invisible. 

The first half of Barbaras’s book, which is as lucidly analytical as it is 
ambitiously interpretive, is an uncovering of the unjustified Husserlian 
transcendental “objectivism,” Sartrean dialectic, and Cartesian dualism 
that dominate the early period of Merleau-Ponty’s thought. According 
to Barbaras, the Phenomenology of Perception is overburdened with the 
critique of the intellectualist and realist framework of nonphenomeno- 
logical theories of perception. Merleau-Ponty’s development must be 
understood as transcending the residue of his former intellectualist 
point of view deriving from a phenomenological theory of conscious- 
ness. His achievement in his later work is to have uncovered the “un- 
thought” in Husserl’s phenomenology of perception, which is precisely 
the articulation of intersubjectivity that transcends the insular, solipsis- 
tic body (p. 219). What Barbaras traces in comprehensive detail is a te- 
leology that is directed toward an ontological turn based on the primacy 
of the flesh as that which manifests meaning in the world of perceptual 
and linguistic sense, even though, as he admits, “We do not have any one 
text that gathers together the final state of his philosophy” (p. xxviii). 
Nonetheless, according to the teleological reading incited by the later 
working note according to which the results of Phenomenology of Per- 
ception need to be brought to ontological explicitation, Barbaras takes 
as the basis of the critique the idea that the early work is based on the 
consciousness-object distinction, later to be overcome in the notions of 
intertwining and chiasm (p. 17). Merleau-Ponty later overcomes this 
separation by disclosing that genesis of the ideality of expressible mean- 
ing is based in the perceptible domain itself, but that in turn the perceiv- 
able is not to be reduced to the expressible. Through the investigation 
of expression the being of a “wild world” can be located beyond the ear- 
lier opposition between fact and essence, an inheritance of Husserl’s 
thought the overthrow of which signals the turn toward the Being of the 
world as rooted in the intertwining of the perceived and expressed 
sense in speech (p. 109). Visual perception is conceived simultaneously 
as “silent logos,” speech, and expression, and ontologically speaking, as 
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the world itself (pp. 148, 180-1, 264). This entails a radical extension of 
phenomenality to include that which is invisible in speech and sense (p. 
236). 

The second half of Barbaras’s text is a “reconception” of the fragmen- 
tary and most difficult part of Merleau-Ponty’s densest work, the thirty- 
two-page chapter in The Visible and the Invisible entitled “The Inter- 
twining—The Chiasm,” as well as the enigmatic accompanying working. 
Barbaras choosés to situate this fragment less as a conclusion or intro- 
duction to the later ontology but more as “a sort of abridged version of 
what The Visible and the Invisible in its entirety should have been” (p. 
147). The reversibility implied by chiasm is best interpreted as the “pre- 
sentation of a certain absence” achieved by the visible and the flesh. 
Thus intentionality is reinterpreted ontologically as original intentional- 
ity, “the immediate relation of a body to a body” (p. 163). 

This fine English translation introduces Barbaras, professor at the 
Sorbonne, as one of the leading thinkers in France emerging in the 
1990s. A few critical comments are in order, however. Given that 
Barabaras highlights the permanent confrontation with Husserl’s “un- 
thought,” it is surprising not to see Merleau-Ponty’s appropriation of 
Husserl’s notions of passive synthesis and operative intentionality in the 
later work as well as on Phenomenology of Perception. The all too brief 
characterizations of Husserl as a transcendental psychologist and objec- 
tivist oftentimes seem gratuitous, especially given Barbaras’s claim that 
“Merleau-Ponty’s ontology does not break with phenomenology; it is 
rather phenomenology’s most significant achievement” (p. 312). Fur- 
thermore, the four-page treatment of the question of being in Merleau- 
Ponty in its relation to Heidegger seems all too brief to situate the 
former’s ontology to the latter’s much more influential inquiry. Finally, 
it seems only just to mention that M. C. Dillon’s second edition of 
Merleau-Ponty’s Ontology (Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 
1997) is an excellent and historically informed supplement to Barbaras’s 
excellent work.—Daniel Dwyer, Xavier University. 


Basti, M. Les quatre causes de Vétre selon la philosophie première d’ 
Aristote. Leuven: Peeters Publishers, 2002. 415 pp. $111.00—In view 
of the silence on the causes in contemporary philosophy, the author 
wants to show the originality of Aristotle’s thought on this question of 
central importance. The first chapter of this difficult but rewarding 
study deals with different interpretations of causality, such as that of 
Léon Robin, R. Sorabji, and E. Berti. Aristotle takes our daily language 
as a source and a criterion for scientific analysis, reflecting as it does the 
sensible world (chapter 2). The reason why Aristotle denied that Plato 
had really taken into consideration final causality is that the Ideas are 
separate from the sensible world, whereas final causality works through 
efficient causes. In the third chapter Bastit describes the significance of 
nature as a principle of movement. Physics 2 shows that the four 
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causes it analyzes are an exhaustive account of causality. Spontaneity 
and chance are integrated in the explanation. 

In a following section of the book, under the heading “Causes and 
Analysis” causes per se and causes per accidens are studied. Predica- 
tion is per se when the attribute belongs to the intrinsic structure of the 
subject, or when it is not accidental, and finally when it belongs to the 
thing itself (for example, the effect belongs per sé to its cause). All 
causes can be reduced, Bastit believes, to formal causality. 

Chapter 5 examines the science of being qua being. How can there be 
one such science given the diversity of beings? The answer is that one 
cannot study sensible substances without relating them to substance 
separated from matter (p. 184). In chapter 6 Bastit presents succes- 
sively an analysis of the four causes. The reader finds a good account of 
primary matter, but does it really belong to the subject matter of first 
philosophy? The formal cause does not coincide with the individualized 
concrete whole. After a series of comments on the first chapters of 
Metaphysics 7, Bastit deals with the question of the priority of the parts 
or of the whole and strongly defends that nothing which is universal is 
ousta, not noting that a misunderstanding could arise because of the dif- 
ferent meanings of the Greek word. The treatment of the moving cause 
in chapter 8 is very succinct. Dealing with the final cause, Bastit dis- 
cusses Metaphysics 9. In natural processes the end is intrinsic and in- 
scribed in them. The distinction between act and potency is important 
for the study of causality. In a last chapter the author passes to a con- 
sideration of the unmoved mover, who guarantees the continuity of 
movement. In this connection he observes that the first heaven must 
have a soul in order to explain its desire to imitate the first mover. The 
arguments, on the other hand, he advances hardly prove that the first 
mover also exercises efficient causality, in other words, that he is the 
cause of the being of things. In the final pages of the text Bastit shows 
the superiority of Aristotle’s synthesis of causality over phenomenology 
and analytical philosophy. 

To my knowledge this valuable book is the most detailed study of 
Aristotle’s philosophy of the causes and an extensive commentary on 
the definition of philosophy as the study of the ultimate causes. The au- 
thor displays a solid knowledge of modern literature on Aristotle but 
hardly avails of the commentaries by Aquinas. A shadow of doubt as to 
the strength of his conclusions is caused by the fact that Bastit consid- 
ers the treatises of the Corpus aristotelicum a unity, without taking into 
consideration possible divergences and developments. Can one merge 
logic, physics, metaphysics, theology, and the study of the causes to the 
extent Bastit does and present such a unified vision?—L. J. Elders, In- 
stitute of Philosophy “Rolduc.” 
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BITTNER, Rudolph. Doing Things for Reasons. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2001. xi + 204 pp. Cloth, $35.00—Rudolph Bittner’s book Doing 
Things for Reasons is an important contribution to the theory of practi- 
cal reason. Its central thesis is disarmingly simple: “to be a reason for 
which an action is done is to be something to which the action is a re- 
sponse” (p. 66). The theory is put forth as an alternative to the dominant 
assumption that reasons are in some way intrinsically linked to beliefs 
and desires or to some other quality of the agent such as his or her en- 
dorsement of a maxim or principle. For Bittner, reasons are states of af- 
fairs in the world. Reason explanations are a species of historical expla- 
nation. To explain which action is a response to which states of affairs 
is to offer a history—or to tell a story—about the states to which your 
actions respond. For example, driving 70 miles an hour in a 35 mile an 
hour zone may be a response to the state of “there being a tornado bear- 
ing down your car.” To know that this is the state (that is, reason) to 
which your action responds, I need to tell a story about your driving 
speed and the way that is related to a sequence of events culminating in 
“there being a tornado bearing down on your car.” The state of “there 
being a lake twenty miles to your east” is not a reason for your speeding 
because it is not the state to which your action responds. Knowing what 
I know about tornados, cars, and tendencies to speed in emergencies, I 
have no trouble giving the reason explanation that I give. 

It does seem that beliefs and desires slip back into such “externalist” 
accounts of reasons precisely when we ask the question of why some- 
thing is a reason for a person. That the threatening tornado is a reason 
for you to speed is plausibly tied to your desire not to die and your belief 
that speeding is the best way to avoid dying in this situation. Bittner 
agrees that people are “reason selectors,” meaning that a state becomes 
a reason for an agent because of features of the agent (mostly psycho- 
logical features). However, he insists that the reason is normally not a ` 
feature of the agent. 

Once Bittner concedes that our explanation of why x is a reason for 
an agent involves reference to the agent’s psychological states, I wonder 
whether he has to some extent backtracked from the radical nature of 
his initial proposal. After all, even the most diehard defender of the “be- 
lief-desire” accounts of reasons may agree that agents select reasons in 
the light of features of their world or circumstances, but that such fea- 
tures count as reasons for the agent only when routed through psycho- 
logical states of the agent (such as belief and desire). Perhaps what is 
needed is an alternative that goes beyond the exclusive disjunction that 
says reasons are either “characteristics of agents” or “states of affairs in 
the world.” One is tempted to say they are both. 

One consequence of Bittner’s view is that if an agent is in error, then 
that about which he is wrong could not be his reason for action. So, if 
you are wrong about the approaching tornado, then Bittner’s account 
implies that you were not acting for a reason because, after all, there is 
no tornado. Bittner believes that this consequence is not a reductio on 
his view. He thinks that ordinary ways of speaking may support this 
consequence when, for example, you later learn that there was no tor- 
nado bearing down on your car, you might well say, “I thought I had a 
reason to speed but I did not.” Additionally, to say that you acted with- 
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out a reason does not mean that your actions were random. We might 
say that you had no reason to speed, but we can still offer an explana- 
tion of your speeding, namely, in terms of an action that is like those 
performed for a reason. Bittner provides a helpful analogy: a person 
performing the piano part of a concerto unaccompanied by an orchestra 
does not succeed in staging a performance of the concerto. However, 
classifying the solo effort as a truncated version of the full performance 
is helpful in understanding the effort. 

Bittner deftly engages many contemporary and historical philoso- 
phers of practical reason including Raz, Korsgaard, Williams, Plato, and 
Hume (among others). The final chapter of his book offers some pro- 
found implications of his view for a naturalistic, nonnormative account 
of rational agency. He rejects a dominant view that the very idea of act- 
ing for a reason implies a special rational capacity that prescribes good 
reasons, arguing that all conscious animals can act for reasons.—Todd 
Lekan, Muskingum College. 


BUBNER, Riidiger. The Innovations of Idealism. Translated by Nicholas 
Walker. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2003. x + 274 pp. 
Cloth, $55.00—Rtidiger Bubner has played a major role in bringing En- 
glish-language philosophers up to date on the German understanding of 
the Idealist tradition. Not only has he edited a very important anthology 
of primary texts in translation (German Idealist Philosophy, Penguin, 
1997), which is a mainstay for the classroom, but his own essays in 
translation have contributed substantially to a more nuanced English- 
language assessment of German Idealism. His new volume, published 
originally in German in 1995, is an outstanding addition to the available 
literature. 

The essays consistently elaborate the continuity between the “innova- 
tions” of Idealism and current practices in hermeneutics. Demonstrat- 
ing the essential role of German Idealism in the constitution of the inter- 
pretive human sciences is Bubner’s salient achievement. The 
organization of his essays into three groups under the headings “sys- 
tem,” “history,” and “aesthetics” gives evidence of his discernment of 
the distinctive and lasting achievement of German Idealism. At the core 
of his conception, Idealism was the fruit of the engagement between 
metaphysics and history, with aesthetics emerging as the principle of or- 
ganization that compensated for the overreaching elements of system in 
Idealist thought. To see philosophy as always caught up in the expres- 
sion of its time and yet essentially concerned with systemic questions 
that push its discourse beyond the immediate is to conceive dialectics 
as a real force, as well in historical change as in philosophical develop- 
ment. That is the legacy of Idealism that Bubner decisively affirms. 

Bubner sees the historical consciousness of German Idealism as cen- 
tral to its sense of philosophy as a project. Thus he begins the volume 
with an essay on the treatment of Plato by Schelling, Schlegel, and 
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Schleiermacher, commenting, “It is precisely through the indirect en- 
gagement with Plato that the self-imposed concerns of philosophy 
around 1800 first come to a clearer understanding” (p. 39). With this 
sense that the history of philosophy contains a clue to its essence and 
not simply to its dissonance, Hegel naturally emerges as a central con- 
cern of Bubner’s essays. Hegel, for Bubner, was “the first philosopher to 
connect metaphysics and history in a self-conscious and deliberate 
manner” (p. 88). Bubner is quite clear that “a metaphysics that finally 
absorbs its own history remains quite an unprecedented philosophical 
undertaking” (p. 74), and one with intense difficulties. He struggles to 
retrieve this project from simplistic disparagements that have long pre- 
vailed, not least in the English-speaking realm. His effort to bring 
Hegel’s daunting System of Logic into dialogue with recent debates 
from Quine to Kuhn and beyond on “conceptual change” and paradigms 
is a very interesting contribution. 

Bubner argues that Hegel’s own thinking arose directly from his en- 
gagement with contemporary philosophical systems: his critique of the 
immediate occasioned his ideal of system and with it a sense of the 
meaning of a historical approach to philosophy. “What is imperative is 
that philosophy as critique actively confronts its own historical reality 

. .comprehend[s] its finite, contingent forms” (p. 130). Philosophy thus 
discovers itself not only as retrospective comprehension (the “owl of 
Minerva”) but also as always already “the hidden motor force behind the 
entire progression of shapes consciousness assumes” (p. 144). Bubner 
outlines the split reception of this Hegelian endeavor in the Young Hege- 
lian ambition to master the future on the basis of a projected totality of 
history, on the one hand, and the historicist embrace of the past as mere 
contingent actuality thrown up by an “unpredictable and complex vari- 
ety of developments” (p. 165), on the other, only to suggest that Hegel’s 
grasp of the concrete present is the only vantage on the whole. “The 
whole simply is rationally comprehended history as such .. . history al- 
ways forms a certain whole as configured in relation to the present” (p. 
181), and thus “every philosophy is philosophy of its time [but also] a 
link in the entire chain of spiritual development” (p. 169). Only in this 
way “time is not the domain of mere chance and arbitrary change, but 
the very site of mediation and the inauguration of sense and signifi- 
cance” (p. 170). 

Yet the closure of system is for Bubner the element of Idealism that 
cannot be preserved. Indeed, in the movement toward aesthetics in 
Schlegel, in his advocacy of the fragment and of irony, Bubner sees the 
essential corrective to the overreaching of the systemic impulse in Ideal- 
ism, a displacement from self-enclosure to open-endedness. As Bubner 
cites Schlegel, “Irony is the duty of all philosophy which is not yet his- 
tory and is not system” (p. 202). In demonstrating Hegel’s limitations 
precisely in his aesthetic theorizing over against the young Romantics 
and the late Goethe, Bubner makes the case for the centrality of aes- 
thetic philosophy in the project which Idealism inaugurated and which 
the hermeneutic tradition carries forward—John H. Zammito, Rice 
University. 
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CHASE, Michael, Editor and Translator. Simplicius: On Aristotle’s Catego- 
ries 1—4. The Ancient Commentators on Aristotle Series. New York: 
Cornell University Press, 2003. vii + 192 pp. Cloth, $62.50—This work is 
the final installment of a four-part project to translate into English all of 
Simplicius’s Commentary on Aristotle’s Categories (the other three 
sections were not translated by Chase). A sixth-century philosopher ex- 
iled from Athens in 529 by Justinian, Simplicius was one of the last of 
the Neoplatonists to write a commentary on Aristotle’s Categories. In 
keeping with the rest of his immense oeuvre, which consists entirely of 
commentaries, Simplicius’s Commentary on the Categories is replete 
with references to previous Peripatetic, Neoplatonic, and Stoic philoso- 
phers, including Themistius, Porphyry, Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Herminus, Maximus, Boethus, Cornutus, Lucius, Nicostratus, Plotinus, 
Porphyry, Iamblichus, and Dexippus. Since many of their writings are 
lost, Simplicius’s commentary is invaluable, often providing the only ex- 
tant text of many ancient philosophers. In fact, Simplicius admits that 
his commentary is a copy of the (lost) commentary of Iamblichus, 
which, in turn, is a copy of Porphyry’s (lost) Commeniary to Gedalius. 
Accordingly, as noted by the translator in his introduction, we have the 
rather unusual case in which “Simplicius’s work turns out to be a copy 
of a copy of a (lost) original” (p. 7)! This work, however, is by no means 
simply that. For the Neoplatonists, the writing of a commentary was a 
Spiritual exercise and, generally speaking, was one of the foremost ways 
of doing philosophy in antiquity. For this reason, scattered throughout 
this text, one finds Simplicius’s own comments and reflections on the 
nature of the categories, and these make for a rich and informative com- 
mentary that instantiates the developing trajectory of the then millen- 
nial-old tradition of philosophy. 

Unlike some of the shorter, introductory commentaries on Aristotle’s 
Categories, such as those by Porphyry, Dexippus, or Simplicius’s 
teacher Ammonius, Simplicius’s commentary is, as he himself admits, a 
lengthy treatise (over 400 pages in Greek) that discusses Aristotle’s text 
lemma by lemma. As is customary, Simplicius begins his commentary 
with an introduction that includes two schemata of questions. The first 
situates the Categories within the larger context of Aristotle’s corpus 
and identifies the necessary qualities of good students and teachers. 
The second set of questions focuses specifically on the Categories by 
addressing the goal of the work, its usefulness, its authenticity, its place 
within logic, the reason for its title, and its division into chapters. Most 
important in this introductory section is Simplicius’s discussion of the 
goal (skopos) of Aristotle in writing the Categories, for at the time there 
was (and still is) widespread disagreement as to whether the Categories 
is a work about words only, about things only, about concepts only, or 
somehow about all three. Of course, like many of the medievals who 
studied his commentary, Simplicius argues that it is about all three and 
contends that the goal “would be about the simple and most generic 
parts of speech which signify simple realities, and the simple notions 
which exist in conjunction with these simple realities” (p. 25). 
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After the usual prolegomena, Simplicius then turns to examine the 
ante-predicaments. Especially worth noting is his observation that 
Aristotle “carried out his entire description (hupographé) of homonyms 
by means of homonyms; after all, “name,” “only,” and “common” belong 
to the class of things said in many senses (p. 42). Afterward, he explains 
Aristotle’s division of things said with and without combination and 
then progresses to defend what is often referred to as Aristotle’s first 
rule, that is, that whatever is predicated of a predicate is also predicated 
of the original subject. Finally, in this first section which Chase trans- 
lates, Simplicius ends with a defense that there are indeed ten and only 
ten categories, contrary to those detractors who accuse Aristotle of pos- 
iting too few or too many categories. Although not mentioned by Chase, 
the division of the categories provided by Simplicius (often referred to 
as the sufficientia praedicamentorum), would be defended subse- 
quently by Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, called into doubt by 
Duns Scotus and rejected finally by William of Ockham. 

Although Simplicius’s commentary is, in its own right, a valuable aid 
to a better understanding of Aristotle’s Categories, it is also most useful 
for its insights concerning late Neoplatonic philosophy. In it, one will 
find Simplicius’s responses to innumerable objections that have been 
(and often still are) raised against both Aristotle’s doctrine and the ob- 
scure presentation of his teaching. One will also catch glimpses of his 
spiritual teaching, especially when he alludes to the mystical teachings 
of the divine Plotinus and the divine Jamblichus or when he alludes to 
the One that transcends being. Perhaps most interesting of all, though, 
is Simplicius’s repeated claim that Aristotle borrowed his teaching on 
the categories from Archytas of Tarentum, a Pythagorean companion of 
Plato. 

Overall, Chase’s translation is very faithful to the Greek, although it 
seems that at times his word choice fails to elucidate the author’s mean- 
ing as much as could be wished. Following the lead of other modern Ar- 
istotelian translators, Chase uses the words “homonyms,” “synonyms,” 
and “paronyms” instead of the more traditional expressions “equivocal,” 
“univocal,” and “denominative,” which is fair enough. On the other 
hand, his translation of hupokeimenon as “substrate” instead of the 
usual “subject,” or his translation of noéma as “notion” instead of “con- 
cept” or “intention” makes Simplicius more difficult to read than need 
be. Such minor faults, however, are more than compensated for by the 
copious endnotes (sixty pages) and the English-to-Greek and Greek-to- 
English glossaries that Chase provides. That being said, Simplicius’s 
commentary still deserves the tremendous respect that it enjoyed 
throughout the Middle Ages and the Renaissance.—Lloyd A. Newton, 
Benedictine College. 


CHRETIEN, Jean-Louis. The Call and the Response. Translated by Anne A. 
Davenport. Perspectives in Continental Philosophy, no. 33. New York: 
Fordham University Press, 2004. xxix + 149 pp. Cloth, $60.00; paper 
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$22.00—In this collection of four short essays, Jean-Louis Chrétien gives 
us a brief phenomenological investigation of the caltresponse struc- 
ture. Although he takes his lead from Heidegger’s use of the call-re- 
sponse structure in the analysis of language, Chrétien takes a more radi- 
cal turn. For Heidegger there is a proportion between the call 
(Entsprechung) and the response (Ereignis), and this seems to pre- 
clude a religious dimension because God is infinite and there is no pro- 
portion between the infinite and the finite (us). In contrast, Chrétien ar- 
gues that there is a disproportion between the call and the response— 
the call is infinite—thus allowing for a religious dimension. We become 
aware of this infinity through events that awaken us to paradox, which 
shatters our finite thinking. It is precisely upon these events that he fo- 
cuses in the four chapters of the book. 

Chapter 1 begins with the paradox of the origin of speech. He asks: 
“Does the tight mutual embrace of call and response, through which 
what responds calls and what calls responds, imply a vicious circle, or 
does it reveal that there is no difference between affirming speech to 
spring from being called and affirming that every first utterance is really 
a response[?]” (pp. 5-6). In defending the latter position-he draws on 
the Platonic and Neoplatonic tradition of understanding beauty as a call. 
The second part of chapter 1 focuses on St. Paul’s utterance in Romans 
4:17 that God “calls into being what is not.” 

Chrétien’s use of Christian revelation in his investigation, even if 
bracketed phenomenologically, is not without danger and raises the is- 
sue of the demarcation between revealed theology and philosophy. In 
fact during the past decade just such a debate has been taking place 
over the “theological turn” of phenomenology and its legitimacy or ille- 
gitimacy. Chrétien does not discuss this issue in detail but does offer 
the following remarks in the introduction to his book: “What area of 
thought has not experienced the incursions of revealed theology and 
been penetrated by its questions and language? ... No one therefore 
will be surprised to find that biblical theology has been given an integral 
place among the traditions of thought that we propose to study and to 
critically examine from a phenomenological perspective” (pp. 2-3). 
More on this and other underlying issues are discussed by Anne A. 
Davenport in her helpful preface, which also discusses the place of The 
Call and the Response among Chrétien’s other relevant works. 

Chapter 2, only eleven pages, discusses the relationship between sight 
and hearing. Here he argues that there is a sense in which the eye lis- 
tens and the voice is visible. What is guiding Chrétien is an embodied 
concept of person, very close, if not identical, to Aristotle’s doctrine of 
hylomorphism. Ultimately, he is working toward a conclusion that he 
will make in chapter 4 that touch, which requires a fleshly body, is the 
foundation of the senses. This accounts for how the call, in some way, 
reverberates through our whole substance and thus all of our senses. 

Chapter 3 discusses the alterity of the voice that calls us. Chrétien in- 
vestigates the various forms of inner call that humans experience by ex- 
amining the voice of conscience, Socrates’ demon, God's call to proph- 
ets, and so on. 
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Chapter 4, the longest chapter, consists of a phenomenological read- 
ing of Aristotle on touch. This is necessary because, according to 
Chrétien, “No phenomenology of life, of body and the flesh, can be con- 
stituted without basing itself on a phenomenology of touch” (p. 86). He 
argues that through touch the body listens and is able to listen. Chrétien 
ends the book with a reflection on touch inspired by St. John of the 
Cross: “[To be touched by God is] to listen with one’s whole being, body 
and soul, without anything in us that escapes hearing and stands outside 
of it, ... Nor does the ear alone listen; the eye also listens and responds. 
The possibility of their listening, however, ultimately takes root in the 
totality of the flesh. The flesh listens. And the fact that it listens is what 
makes it respond” (p. 130). 

The above excerpt gives some taste of the poetic style in which the 
book is written. While this style does add beauty to the text, there are 
too many instances where clarity suffers. To make matters even more 
difficult, Chrétien interweaves what we might call theological phenome- 
nology, of a Christian variety, with philosophical phenomenology 
throughout his book. Thus while there are many valuable insights and 
discussions in the book, the philosophical reader has the burdensome 
task of separating out the philosophy from the theology.—Robert A. 
Delfino, St. John’s University. 


COHEN, Daniel. Arguments and Metaphors in Philosophy. Lanham: Univer- 
sity Press of America, 2004. v + 241 pp. Paper, $35.00—Daniel Cohen 
has written an engaging argument about the need for a new consider- 
ation of the place of metaphor in philosophy. This well-written book 
will be of interest not only to philosophers but to scholars in other disci- 
plines who in recent years have increasingly been reminded of the ubiq- 
uity of rhetoric in discourse. Metaphor, while a preferred tool of rheto- 
ric, is thought to be characteristic of arguments of all kinds— 
philosophical, scientific, rhetorical, literary, and conversational. Yet it 
has been reviled as the source of distortion and sloppy reasoning. 
Cohen, undaunted by this befuddling miasma, finds aid through an anal- 
ysis of the nature of argument which, among other benefits, restores re- 
spect for the functions of the arts of logic, dialectic, and rhetoric. His 
analysis furnishes a terminology for a critical examination of the aims, 
processes, and effects of argument. This in turn permits recognition of 
the importance of metaphor in philosophy’s history and in its present 
practice. . 

The book is divided into four parts. An introduction is supplied for 
the book as a whole and for each of its parts. The heart of the book is its 
analysis of argument, the burden of parts one and two. The third part is 
concerned with the nature of metaphor, its place in argument, and the fi- 
nal section with the interrelation of the two. 

Part 1, “Arguments in Philosophy,” declares at once that “[t]o philoso- 
phize is to argue.” The way we think about argument, however, may be 
responsible for our failures to produce the desired results. Cohen de- 
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scribes three models of argument, beginning with the predominant one: 
argument is “war.” The weakness of this metaphor is that it forecasts 
winners and losers, while argument has other possible outcomes. A sec- 
ond model, argument as “proof,” envisions its arguments as dispassion- 
ate considerations, answerable to counterargument. But in the post- 
modern age of cynicism, Cohen says, this conception seems outmoded 
to most arguers. A third metaphor sees argument as “performance,” the 
presentation of discourse to an audience. This metaphor arising from 
speech-act theory emphasizes the presentation of an argument for an 
audience. Cohen’s examination leads him to the realization that the 
three traditional arts of discourse, logic, dialectic, and rhetoric, corre- 
late with the three models. He suggests that these three could together 
provide essential guidance for philosophical argumentation: logic for 
the canons of inferential reasoning, dialectic for a frame of reciprocal 
evaluation of argument, and rhetoric for its concern with audience. 

In the second part of the book, Cohen measures argument using the 
three dimensional coordinates of logic, dialectic, and rhetoric. Placing 
logic in a real-life context, for example, would suggest that “cogency” 
provides a better evaluative criterion than “valid” or “invalid” for judging 
inferences and, perhaps, for judging formal argument. A dialectical per- 
spective would envision proponents who explore all the questions at is- 
sue and respond to all the relevant objections raised by opponents. The 
rhetorical angle would assume a presentation to a specific audience 
within a social context. Cohen invents a table with all three axes to test 
the outcome of arguments, which he follows with a nuanced discussion 
of what creates successes and failures. Subsequent chapters in this part 
take up fallacies, rationality in arguments, why one should argue, and 
just and unjust arguments. 

In part 3 Cohen considers metaphors within the context of philosoph- 
ical thought, past and present. Although metaphors have been seen by 
some philosophers as deleterious for the pursuit of knowledge and 
truth, for other goals of philosophers—wisdom, justice, happiness— 
metaphor has been and can be fruitful. Rather than reject metaphors as 
rhetorical, philosophy needs a larger understanding of their function. 
Cohen offers tips for interpreting metaphors: for example, distinguish in 
a metaphorical sentence what is meant literally and what metaphori- 
cally, and determine the actual focus of the metaphor within its frame. 

Cohen regards the metaphor as essentially heuristic, as providing the 
“seeing as” value mentioned by Wittgenstein that furthers human under- 
standing. Metaphors, Cohen says, are really narratives, short stories 
that beg for interpretation. He turns next to what he calls the “grand” 
metaphors of philosophy that were not originally intended as such but 
were meant to be taken literally, such as Plato’s theory of forms or 
Quine’s web of belief, among others. Despite their literal failure, such 
metaphors masterfully communicate the author’s meaning, which 
Cohen thinks is “the source of philosophy’s greatest triumphs” (p. 142). 
Metaphors succeed in investigating and expressing philosophical theo- 
ries; they invent as they describe, providing a philosophical knot, a Zen 
koan, that improves our understanding. 
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The final section, “Metaphors versus Arguments,” works out implica- 
tions of the two disparate views of the philosophical processes Cohen 
has presented—philosophy as argument and philosophy as speculative 
and literary. The tension is defused in a reexamination of logic and rhet- 
oric. Rhetoric has been carried to extremes in postmodernism, and 
logic’s adversarial stance has yielded too little in advancing philosophy’s 
goals. Dialectical mediation, he suggests, may serve to reform each. In 
the end all three could work together fruitfully by employing Richard 
Rorty’s metaphor of philosophy as conversation. While this metaphor 
may not be welcomed by all readers, Cohen's book gives them a persua- 
sive, erudite, and entertaining summary of the interplay between meta- 
phor and argument in philosophy.—Jean Dietz Moss, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 


DARGE, Rolf. Suárez’ transzendentale Seinsauslegung und die Metaphysik- 
tradition. Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters, 
Band 80. Leiden: Brill, 2004. ix + 440 pp. Cloth, $125.00—Plato amicus, 
Aristoteles amicus, sed magis amica veritas. In this first-class study of 
a main theme in the Disputationes metaphysicae of Francisco Suárez, 
S.J. (1548-1617), set against the background of the tradition of Aristote- 
lian metaphysics, Rolf Darge has taken on just about every current inter- 
pretation on what seems to be most major points. I have reservations 
about some of what he writes. Yet, I am both in awe of his bravery and 
more than willing to say that he has taught me something about a sub- 
ject in which I have been immersed now for forty-five years. 

Darge acknowledges that Suárez does in some manner continue the 
line of Avicenna and Duns Scotus. But focusing on the theme of the 
transcendental properties of being, which are reduced to unity, truth, 
and goodness, or, concretely, the one, the true, and the good, he sees the 
Suarezian metaphysics as a revival and a revision of pre-Scotist teach- 
ing, found especially in St. Thomas Aquinas’s De veritate I, a. 1. For his 
understanding of such pre-Scotistic doctrine, Darge follows in a 
thoughtful but not slavish way Prof. Jan Aertsen, under whose direction 
the present volume first appeared at the Thomas Institut in Köln as its 
author's Habilitationschrift. 

In differently nuanced ways, Darge especially opposes the views of 
Jean-Francois Courtine and Ludger Honnefelder. In this, he stresses the 
dissimilarity between the Scotistic understanding of being as a simplic- 
iter simplex concept, whose differences and properties are extraneous 
to it, and the Sudrezian understanding of being as a concept that con- 
fusedly contains all else and which in turn is contained in all else, in- 
cluding the transcendental properties mentioned. 

After an introductory chapter dealing with present-day scholarship 
and what he will add to and subtract from it, Darge proceeds, in chapter 
2, to treat the transcendental character of being itself and then, in chap- 
ter 3, the general theory of its transcendental properties, as Suárez un- 
derstands both. Of importance here is the application to metaphysics of 
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the Aristotelian doctrine of science as it bears upon a subject genos 
whose properties it aims to demonstrate. A problem lies in the distinc- 
tion between subject and properties that is needed for a real science. 
Must such be real or can it be just logical? In any event, how can we 
conceive a distinction between being and its transcendental properties 
which would allow for a realistic science of metaphysics? 

In chapter 4 Darge lays out the Sudrezian view of the order among the 
transcendentals. Briefly, they are conceptually graduated as unity, 
truth, and goodness. Chapter 5 deals with transcendental unity as a 
property which is identical with every being and adds to that nothing 
more than a twofold negation of indivision in itself and division from all 
other beings. Chapter 6 proceeds to transcendental truth and then to 
the truth of knowledge. In chapter 7, the concern is with transcendental 
goodness. Further consideration is given here to evil, the transcen- 
dence of which Suárez denies. The volume closes with an eighth chap- 
ter which well summarizes what has gone before. 

Of particular interest is Darge’s recognition, in chapters 5, 6 and 7, of 
the role of the Ockhamist doctrine of connotative terms for Su4rez’s dis- 
tinction between being and its transcendental properties. In every in- 
stance, what is first signified by the property terms is the being which is 
the subject of the property in question. In this way, an identity of being 
and its properties is preserved. What accounts for the distinction be- 
tween them is that the property terms “one,” “true,” and “good” connote, 
respectively, a twofold negation, an aptitude to conform to intellect, ora 
suitability to appetition. This enables Suárez, unlike Scotus, to retain 
real being in the properties and, at the same time, to allow their concep- 
tual distinction from being and from one another without adding any- 
thing to being beyond such connotation. Darge is at pains to show, with 
texts from Suárez, that no property requires a relation added to being. 
For such would be outside being and if, per impossible, it still were real, 
it would be an accident in the category of relation, which would disqual- 
ify it from any transcendence. Here, I wonder how connotation theory 
does exclude a relational character in view of the fact that in Metaphys- 
ical Disputation 47, section 2, Suárez understands a real categorical re- 
lation to consist in an identity with its foundation plus a connotation of 
its terminus. 

I would like to pursue this and other points with Darge (or with 
Suarez through Darge), but in the space available now I am content to 
give a very positive evaluation to this volume. It is well laid out, lucidly 
written (with few Schachtelsdtze), and quite scholarly. It makes a genu- 
ine contribution to the study and interpretation of Sudrezian metaphys- 
ics. I recommend it to anyone who may be interested in Suárez as well 
as in the wider career of Aristotelian-Scholastic first philosophy.—John 
P. Doyle, St. Louis University. 
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DUMMETT, Michael. Truth and the Past. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 2004. x + 122 pp. Cloth, $29.60—Michael Dummett was, until his 
retirement in 1992, Wykeham Professor of Logic at Oxford, and he re- 
mains an important figure in analytical philosophy. He is best known as 
a proponent of antirealism. The present book combines his three John 
Dewey Lectures delivered at Columbia University in 2002—“The Con- 
cept of Truth,” “Statements About the Past,” and the “Metaphysics of 
Time,” revised and expanded—with two new essays, “Truth Deniers and 
Defenders” and “The Indispensability of Truth.” 

As the title indicates, Dummett here focuses on events of the past. 
which are, as he acknowledges, philosophically troubling and are cru- 
cial tests of the antirealist position. These essays do additionally 
present the reader with a fine comprehensive, thorough, condensed re- 
view of some of Dummett’s key positions on the philosophy of language, 
with his most recent reconsiderations, corrections, and engagements 
with other noted philosophers such as Richard Rorty and the late 
Donald Davidson and Bernard Williams. This book reflects the virtue of 
Dummett’s work, that is, that his essays or books are renewed attempts 
to get his ideas right. The present essays, for example, take a position 
greatly at variance with the position he had taken in his yet unpublished 
Gifford Lectures of a few years ago. 

In the “Concept of Truth” Dummett focuses on the truth-conditional 
theories of the meaning of statements as is associated with realism. The 
realist holds the idea of truth as subject to the principle of bivalence, 
that is, that reality renders statements either true or false independently 
of whether anyone can make that determination. Dummett contends 
that the proponent of a truth-conditional theory of meaning is “aiming to 
explain what meaning consists in” (p. 26). On the contrary, what one 
needs to know in order to engage in the communal practice of speaking 
and writing a particular language is, for Dummett, “the use that is made, 
by those who know it, of its expressions and sentences . . . and the crite- 
rion for his knowing the language is that he manifests such knowledge” 
(p. 26). Hence, “anyone who has mastered the use of expressions of a 
language must have acquired an implicit grasp of the concept of truth 
and an implicit conception of the conditions for the truth of its state- 
ments” (p. 27); and this entails an integrated picture of the world. 

Dummett proposes that an implication of the truth-conditional the- 
ory—due to the idea that truth is in no way constrained by a person’s 
ability to recognize it—is that there are sentences whose truth-condi- 
tions transcend a person’s capacity to recognize whether the conditions 
are satisfied. Examples of such sentences are those about the past, the 
subject of the essays “Statements about the Past” and “The Semantics of 
the Past Tense.” It is here that Dummett acknowledges that some previ- 
ous positions he had taken on antirealism and the past are unsatisfac- 
tory and that the matter remains for him perplexing. The present reflec- 
tions thus draw Dummett “a certain distance in the direction of realism” 
(p. 55), for “antirealism about the past does not faithfully represent the 
manner in which we in fact understand the past tense” (p. 69). There- 
fore, a purely justificationist account of the past is untenable. The ac- 
count he now proposes “is still justificationist in character, but the the- 
ory has been revised in a realist direction” (p. 70). This does not, 
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however, demand a repudiation of the justificationist’s general princi- 
ples. “He will still hold that a statement about the past can be true only 
in virtue of an actual or possible direct observation of it. But he will 
take a more realist attitude to whether such a direct verification was or 
could have been carried out” (p. 70). 

“The Metaphysics of Time” offers a stimulating discussion of the four 
possible metaphysical positions regarding the present, past, and future: 
(1) only the present is real; (2) the future is real, but the past is not; (3) 
the past is part of reality, the future is not; (4) the past and future are 
both real. Dummett offers trenchant objections to the arguments of the 
first three positions and then defends the reality of past and future as 
“regions of reality determined, at any given moment by our temporal 
perspective, as it is at that moment” (p. 86). While God apprehends 
things as they really are in themselves, we humans cannot attain a de- 
scription of reality as wholly independent of our temporal, changing ex- 
perience. In view of these new reflections, Dummett’s brief discussion 
of the metaphysical implications for theistic belief does not (nor can it 
in this short essay) engage the issues raised by Dummett’s philosophical 
critics on these theistic questions. And he acknowledges that the theo- 
logians may well “spurn” his speculations. This writer believes, rather, 
that more theologians (and historians) ought to be engaged by Dum- 
mett’s reflections on the past and future, for he offers much that could 
stimulate and challenge their thinking—James C. Livingston, The Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 


FEINBERG, Joel. Problems at the Roots of Law: Essays in Legal and Political 
Theory. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003. vii + 199 pp. Cloth, 
$45.00—This is, regrettably, the last book from a prolific writer, pub- 
lished only a few months before his death in March of 2004. Joel 
Feinberg was a widely respected author and teacher at the University of 
Arizona where he held the Regents professorship in philosophy. His 

“most influential works include his massive four-volume study of harm 
and punishment in criminal law, and several collections of his essays, of 
which the present volume is the fourth. Throughout his writings, 
Feinberg’s work explores the tense relationship between autonomy and 
paternalism in a liberal state, particularly as relevant to questions of 
public harm and criminal responsibility. 

In this book Feinberg presents seven essays that explore various top- 
ics in law, morality, and political theory. The first two essays deal with 
questions about the relationship between morality and legal theory. The 
first essay, on natural law jurisprudence, offers a compact introduction 
to the debate between legal positivists (notably H. L. A. Hart) and natu- 
ral law thinkers (notably Lon Fuller and Lloyd L. Weinreb). Focusing on 
the fugitive slave cases during the American Civil War, Feinberg argues 
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that the unquestionable immorality of slavery suggests the illegitimacy 
of laws institutionalizing it, and thus at least in extreme cases the legiti- 
macy of a law can turn on the morality of the institutions it serves. 

In the second essay Feinberg develops a defense of a role for moral 
rights in political and legal decision-making. Feinberg argues against 
the view, espoused by theorists like Raymond Frey, who believe that a 
claim of moral right is merely a confused claim of legal rights. Feinberg 
disagrees, arguing that in familiar language it is common to speak of 
moral rights preceding their legal recognition (for example, women had 
a moral right to vote before having a legal one), sometimes moral rights 
conflict with law and legal institutions (for example, the moral right to 
rebellion), and that many commonplace moral rights are enjoyed with- 
out the need for state recognition (for example, being treated with re- 
spect). Feinberg further argues that since moral principles derive from 
reason, they require no institutional base. Unfortunately, however, 
Feinberg does not provide or even intimate how it is that reason pro- 
vides justification for moral principles. He realizes the need for some 
sort of metaethical account, but he asserts that it is beyond the scope of 
his essay. 

The next three essays deal with a number of particular legal issues, 
criminal entrapment, attempted criminal acts, and the justification of 
government subsidies for the arts. Criminal entrapment occurs when 
government agents provide the circumstances for the commission of a 
crime that might not otherwise have been committed. Feinberg uses his 
discussion of the criminal law of entrapment to explore whether it is 
conceptually possible for one person to cause another person to commit 
a voluntary act. Feinberg argues that if the government is permitted ran- 
domly to test the propensities of individuals to commit criminal acts, 
then the government might pose a greater danger to autonomy than the 
would-be criminals that it would seek to ferret out. Similarly, in an es- 
say on criminal attempt, Feinberg examines the ancient problem of pun- 
ishing those who fail in an attempt to commit.a crime. Focusing on 
moral culpability rather than actual harm committed, Feinberg argues 
for greater proportionality in punishing attempted crimes and success- 
ful criminal acts. He suggests that by trying to void moral concepts, re- 
cent philosophers have muddled the issue. In the essay on justification 
of government subsidies for the arts, he argues that any theory of justifi- 
cation for government subsidies rests on a corresponding theory of po- 
litical liberty. 

The final two essays consider perpetrators of cruel and senseless 
crimes. Feinberg observes that such perpetrators are described as ei- 
ther mentally ill or “sheer evil.” Those advocating the medical view of 
illness tend to find the moral language of evil to be vague, and those ad- 
vocating evil as the proper descriptor find the medical definition to be 
obscure. Feinberg surveys a number of approaches to understanding 
“sheer evil” and mental illness, arguing that the distinctions between 
normal and evil and healthy and ill are complex and richly textured. In 
the last essay he briefly explores the intermixing influence that psychol- 
ogy and philosophy have had in working out conceptualizations of aber- 
rant behavior. 
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At times, these essays could provide more historical context, particu- 
larly of the complex understandings of law, freedom, evil, health, and 
sin as developed by ancient and medieval philosophers and theologians. 
The essays on the moral and psychological meanings of evil, for exam- 
ple, could benefit in particular from a discussion of Christian thinkers 
like Augustine, whose conceptualization of evil had influence on a wide 
range of modern theorists, from Freud to Hannah Arendt. At times, 
Feinberg seems to grope to rediscover concepts and arguments that 
have been debated for centuries.—Kevin Lee, Ave Maria School of Law. 


FEIST, Richard, Editor. Husserl and the Sciences: Selected Perspectives. 
Philosophica, vol. 55. Ottawa: University of Ottawa Press, 2004. x + 230 
pp. Cloth, $35.00—This collection appears to have begun life as a con- 
ference volume, which helps explain the geographical spread of the con- 
tributors (four are at institutions in Montreal, one in Ottawa, one at the 
University of Western Ontario, and the remaining four from Europe). 
The geography is nonetheless suggestive, insofar as Ottawa and Quebec 
represent an area of overlap between the English-speaking and Conti- 
nental European philosophical worlds. For many reasons, a consider- 
ation of Husserl’s views on the sciences falls within a similar area of 
overlap in intellectual space (although, with one possible exception, all 
contributions to this volume are sufficiently “analytic” in style to be eas- 
ily accessible to analytically trained readers). 

It should be said that the title is slightly misleading. Most of the chap- 
ters in fact focus on either mathematics (which in English, at least, is 
not usually called a “science”), the mathematical foundations of physics, 
or epistemological issues about science in general (as opposed to “the 
sciences” individually). This focus is unsurprising, given Husserl’s well- 
known interest in both mathematics and such general epistemological 
issues. For the same reason, however, it makes the collection some- 
what less exciting than the title might suggest. 

Nevertheless, the volume as it is contains some very interesting con- 
tributions. I found this especially true of those in part 2 (““Phenomenol- 
ogy, Mathematics, and Physics”). All five discuss the relationship be- 
tween Husserls views and those of philosophically minded 
mathematicians (and mathematical physicists) who influenced or were 
influenced by his thought. Particularly prominent is Herman Weyl, ex- 
plicitly in the contributions by Feist (“Husserl and Weyl: Phenomenol- 
ogy, Mathematics, and Physics”) and John Bell (“Herman Weyl’s Later 
Philosophical Views: His Divergence from Husserl”), but also in that of 
Mathieu Marion (“Husserl’s Legacy in the Philosophy of Mathematics: 
From Realism to Predicativism”). Those three chapters have to do 
mostly with the reception of and reaction to Husserl’s work (although 
Marion is also concerned to adjudicate between Weyl’s early predicativ- 
ist reading of Husserl and Gédel’s realist one). The remaining two aim 
more squarely at understanding Husserl’s own thought and placing it 
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among the views of his contemporaries. Ulrich Majer’s “Husserl and 
Hilbert on Geometry” discusses Husserl’s position on the debate be- 
tween Hilbert’s axiomatic approach to geometry and the group-theoretic 
approach of Helmholtz, Lie, and Poincaré. Yvon Gauthier’s very brief 
and dense “Husserl and the Theory of Multiplicities ‘Mannigfal- 
tigkeitslehre,” which is mostly about Husserl and Kronecker, will likely 
be rough going for anyone who (like myself) is not already very familiar 
with his subject matter, but the topic is important and the references— 
including to Gauthier’s own longer works—at least look useful. 

Of the three chapters in part 1 (““Phenomenology, Epistemology, and 
the Sciences”), the first, long one, “Edmund Husserl and the History of 
Classical Foundationalism,” continues Herman Philipse’s project of 
placing Husserl within a history of epistemology from Aristotle to the 
present—surely an important one, however much one might quibble 
with the details of Philipse’s execution. The other two discuss the rela- 
tionship between Husserl’s phenomenological approach and contempo- 
rary (Quinean) naturalism. The chapter “What is Wrong with Naturaliz- 
ing Epistemology? A Phenomenologist’s Reply” is interesting especially 
for the strong arguments Sonja Rinofner-Kreid! puts in the mouths of 
both sides, despite her clear preference for the phenomenological one. 
Denis Fisette, in “Erläuterungen: Logical Analysis vs. Phenomenologi- 
cal Descriptions,” sets himself the more complicated task of distinguish- 
ing between the critique of psychologism in Frege and in early Husserl. 
In the end he claims that Quine has a good reply to the former but not to 
the latter. These last two papers might both have benefited from some 
consideration of the historical connection, by way of Carnap, between 
Husserl and Quine. 

Part 3, “Phenomenology, the Sciences, and Community,” consists of 
two rather heterogeneous chapters. Pierre Kerszberg’s “From the Life- 
world to the Exact Sciences and Back” deals with the philosophical cri- 
sis occasioned by modern science’s refusal to worry about the meta- 
physical or epistemological ground of its theories. I agree that there is 
such a crisis but was unfortunately not able to follow his interpretations 
either of modern physics or of Husserl. R. Philip Buckley’s “Husserl on 
the Communal Praxis of Science” is a very suggestive (though all-too 
brief) attempt to trace Husserl’s early views on community through his 
thoughts about and experience of communities of mathematicians. 

In summary, the contributions to this volume are all quite useful, ei- 
‘ther for the questions they pose, for the answers they give, or (in most 
cases) for both. It will be valuable not only to Husserl specialists but 
also to those with more general interests in the recent history of episte- 
mology, philosophy of science, or philosophy of mathematics.— 
Abraham D. Stone, University of Chicago. 


FORSTER, Michael, N. Wittgenstein on the Arbitrariness of Grammar. Prin- 
ceton: Princeton University Press, 2004. xiii + 247 pp. Cloth, $29.95— 
This book is an account of what the author claims to be a central but ne- 
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glected aspect of Wittgenstein’s thought—-his discussion of the senses in 
which grammar can be thought of as being both arbitrary and nonarbi- 
trary. Forster claims that Wittgenstein is here dealing with many of the 
issues that have been discussed by subsequent philosophers (for exam- 
ple, Davidson) under the rubric of “alternative conceptual schemes” (p. 
1). The aim of the book is both exegetical and substantive; it attempts 
to articulate what Wittgenstein’s considered position was and to provide 
a philosophical assessment of that stance. Though he is quite critical of 
aspects of Wittgenstein’s thinking and deplores what he calls the “activ- 
ity of Wittgenstein-interpretation as bible-study” (p. 2), Forster does end 
up providing a defense of what he takes to be the heart of Wittgenstein’s 
position. 

Forster's approach to Wittgenstein exegesis has a number of features 
which I shall simply note here, but which will certainly be controversial. 
First, he rejects Wittgenstein’s philosophical quietism as both uninter- 
esting and as misrepresenting Wittgenstein’s own philosophical prac- 
tice. Hence he is unabashed in attributing theses and doctrines to 
Wittgenstein. Second, he reconstructs a consistent position from a wide 
range of texts written between 1929 and 1951; only rather occasionally 
does he note ways in which Wittgenstein’s thought changed and devel- 
oped over time. Third, he draws on texts of different kinds—first-draft 
notes, relatively polished typescripts, notes taken by others from his lec- 
tures—and only rarely distinguishes between these types of material. 
The Philosophical Investigations—the only text that Wittgenstein in- 
tended for publication—plays a relatively marginal role here, a fact that 
Forster notes and defends in an Appendix. Finally, while he notes ten- 
sions and apparent contradictions in Wittgenstein’s corpus, Forster 
takes his task as that of distinguishing a consistent “official” position 
from more marginal or fleeting thoughts. This of course connects with 
his reading of Wittgenstein as offering doctrines, rather than an exem- 
plary and never concluded struggle for clarity. 

The book has two parts. The first sets out the basic thesis which 
Forster takes to be both genuinely Wittgenstein’s and basically correct: 
that “grammar” (in Wittgenstein’s very capacious and elastic sense—this 
is explained and defended, though perhaps too briefly, in chapter 1) is 
arbitrary in the sense that there is no one grammar (conceptual scheme) 
that is the correct one. Alternatives are always possible and may be ac- 
tual, and we cannot say that any of the alternatives (ours included) is 
justified by reality or by the facts. (This Diversity thesis is explained 
and defended in chapter 2.) Forster takes this as tantamount to a form 
of Kantian transcendental idealism (pp. 12-17). He is, however, sharply 
critical of an existing Kantian or transcendental reading of Wittgenstein 
advanced by Bernard Williams and Jonathan Lear, according to which 
there is and can be only one fundamental grammar or conceptual 
scheme. On this view, Wittgenstein’s examples of strange tribes with 
very different practices to our own are supposed to map the bounds of 
sense by showing where we drift over them. Forster argues that they 
are (mostly) intended to present us with real alternatives, to show that 
our ways of going on are not the only possible ones. Hence he offers a 
strongly pluralistic (as well as a somewhat naturalized) version of 
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Kantian transcendentalism. In chapter 3 Forster somewhat qualifies 
this position by examining the ways in which grammar can be consid- 
ered nonarbitrary. It is not something we can just make up or alter at 
will; there are constraints imposed by human nature and by the require- 
ment that a grammatical principle must have some use to be counted as 
meaningful. Chapter 4 offers some modest criticisms of this recon- 
structed Wittgensteinean position which, however, leave its basic struc- 
ture intact. 

Part 2 considers three possible objections to the diversity thesis (as in 
part 1, Forster deals with both exegetical and substantive issues here). 
First, it is implausible to apply it to formal logic (chapter 5). Second, we 
cannot think of something as a language, a grammar, and so forth unless 
it is similar enough to our paradigms of language—that is, the ones we 
use—to be assimilated to them (chapter 6). Third and connectedly, if a 
grammar were radically distinct from ours, then we couldn’t understand 
it enough to see that it was a grammar at all (chapter 7). Forster argues 
that these criticisms provide support for the Williams—Lear interpreta- 
tion that its authors themselves missed, but he maintains that the argu- 
ments can ultimately be met, although not without some further signifi- 
cant modifications to Wittgenstein’s position. 

The book is clearly written and carefully argued. I remain uncon- 
vinced by some of Forster’s claims—both exegetically and philosophi- 
cally. But he makes his case with thoroughness and vigor, and the book 
should be found stimulating both by Wittgenstein scholars and by phi- 
losophers concerned with the question of alternative conceptual 
schemes.—Anthony Rudd, St. Olaf College. 


FREEMAN, Charles. The Closing of the Western Mind: The Rise of Faith and 
the Fall of Reason. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 2003. ix + 432 pp. Cloth, 
$30.00—Western civilization was formed by two founding traditions: the 
attempts of the ancient Greeks to devise a rational understanding of the 
universe based on their philosophical speculations along with their ex- 
traordinary empirical, mathematical, and logical discoveries and the He- 
braic—Christian claim that revelation provides conclusive testimony of a 
divine reality transcending empirical evidence. Freeman maintains that 
while the rational approach has provided reliable premises for inferring 
material truths, the Christian claim to certainty based on sacred scrip- 
ture proved highly contentious, necessitating clerical intervention to au- 
thenticate it. 

The legalization of Christianity occurred in 313 when Constantine’s 
Edict of Milan granted freedom of worship to Christians, along with tax 
exemption and patronage to bishops, expecting this would consolidate 
the Church and unify the Empire. Instead, he was confronted with bit- 
ter doctrinal disputes and incessant jurisdictional rivalry owing to scrip- 
tural obscurity provoking diverse interpretations. As Freeman states, 
“when one puts together the Gospels, the letters of Paul, the Book of 
Revelation and the Old Testament, there is no sense of a coherent ‘axi- 
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omatic’ base on which to build theological truths” (p. 336). Though 
claiming that Christian doctrines were divinely revealed once and for 
all, in fact since the fourth century they were decided by imperial coun- 
cils or papal decrees. 

Crucial issues like the Athanasian consubstantial versus the Arian 
created conception of the Trinity “had no basis in scripture’ (p. 168), re- 
quiring Constantine to call the Council of Nicaea in 325 to force a con- 
sensus, although the final adoption of the “Nicene Creed” awaited 
Theodosius’s Council in 381. Such doctrines lacked scriptural authenti- 
cation because Jesus did not address these esoteric issues while the cru- 
cial Synoptic Gospels were not written until between forty to seventy 
years after his death, drawing on the unreliable oral tradition and con- 
taining critical discrepancies. Thus core Christian beliefs—such as 
Mary’s incredible immaculate conception and virginity in perpetuity 
(considering the Gospel’s explicit references to Jesus’s “brothers and 
sisters”), the dubious virgin birth and divinity of Jesus, whether the sac- 
rament of communion should be interpreted symbolically or implausi- 
bly as a miraculous transformation, and if “good works” or “divine 
grace” are necessary for salvation—had to be adjudicated and enforced 
by ecclesiastical decree. 

Additional problems arose due to the translation of the Bible from He- 
brew into Greek and Latin, the Hebrew for “young maiden” mistrans- 
lated into Greek as “virgin” instigating the cult of the Virgin Mary. From 
the fourth to the sixth centuries, Councils in Nicaea, Constantinople, 
Ephesus, and Chalcedon were convened to settle the disputes. So al- 
though the “early church was predominantly Greek and flourished far 
more vigorously in the eastern than in the western empire” (p. 271), 
making it a Near Eastern importation rather than a predominantly Ro- 
man legacy as believed in the West, “the political [geographical, cultural, 
and historical] dimension to the making of Christian doctrine has been 
... Successfully expunged from the history of the western churches” (p. 
339). 

The equivocal nature of scriptural writings, defying rational agree- 
ment, led to “the rise of faith and fall of reason,” culminating in the clos- 
ing of the western mind, Freeman’s bold thesis. Instead of a considered 
evolution of Christian doctrine, beliefs were justified by faith and sanc- 
tioned by authority. Greek learning was largely ignored for the adoption 
of inexplicable religious beliefs entailing arbitrary distinctions between 
orthodoxy and heresy. Some clerics, such as Basil, Bishop of Caesarea, 
even maintained, as Freeman states, “that ultimately the nature of God 
is a mystery and that the proper response to questions about his nature 
should be silence” (p. 309). But he then asks: “If God is essentially un- 
knowable, what implications does this have for the authority of the 
Church so far as doctrine is concerned?” (p. 312) 

Following the eventual renewal of papal authority, church decrees 
taught as the revealed word of God interpreted by the Apostolic succes- 
sion were frozen into Christian dogma. Thomas Aquinas’s brilliant syn- 
thesis of Christianity with Aristotelianism displayed a renewed confi- 
dence in reason augmented by the Renaissance, Enlightenment, and 
especially the scientific revolution. Yet despite Freeman’s depiction of 
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Christianity as a manmade artifact of history (being replaced today by 
developments in science and technology), he does not denigrate reli- 
gion, claiming that “we do have a spiritual and emotional nature, and 
without it rational thought in itself would be arid” (pp. 338-9), although 
how they should be integrated is not discussed. 

This needed, emended history of early Christianity is clearly written, a 
pleasure to read, and documented by a vast range and depth of scholar- 
ship. It is certainly one of the best accounts available for anyone seek- 
ing a factual understanding of the actual origins of Christian doctrine in 
their historical setting.—Richard H. Schlagel, The George Washington 
University. 


GORMAN, Jonathan. Rights and Reason: An Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Rights. Montreal: McGill-Queens University Press, 2003. x + 230 pp. 
Cloth, $70.00; paper, $22.95—Jonathan Gorman ends his preface in 
Rights and Reason with a quotation from Richard Rorty: that there is 
“no quasi-object called Truth, which stays the same for all eternity” (p. 
x). To this he adds a question of his own, “Must human rights face the 
same philosophical risks as Truth and God?” (p. x) With this adumbra- 
tion, he proceeds to offer an introduction to the philosophical issues 
surrounding rights, first taking a historical and then an analytical ap- 
proach. The central question that resounds throughout the book is 
whether “human rights have an independent eternal existence, and what 
does the ‘reality’ of such rights involve?” (p. 18) Plato, Hobbes, Locke, 
Hume, Kant, and Hohfeld are the historical figures that prominently fea- 
ture in the early chapters of the book, while the later chapters examine 
the work of more recent theorists of rights, including feminists, will ver- 
sus interest theorists, group rights and animal rights advocates, and 
duty-based and justice-based proponents of rights. Gorman observes 
that it is a curiosity of Western thinking that it embraces moral relativ- 
ism while clinging to a belief in human rights as unchanging, and he tries 
to resolve this contradiction by embracing the former and casting doubt 

_ on the latter, especially by criticizing the notion that human nature, rea- 
son, and reality are the same everywhere and unchanging. 

Of the historical figures that Gorman examines, none is more antithet- 
ical to the pluralist account of often antagonistic and conflicting rights 
that he favors than John Locke. To the questions that he poses for Plato 
and Hobbes—about how rights can be authoritative, how individual 
choices can be constrained by rights, how rights can be justified, and 
how can such moral considerations motivate people—he finds in Locke 
the most simplistic and unsatisfactory answers. Locke’s reliance on 
both God and reason to ground the authority of rights and his embrace 
of natural rights as objective, independent, and knowable by all through 
reason, represent a world of fixed truth and a consistent reality that 
Gorman finds entirely unpersuasive. As he noted in his introductory 
chapter, in a world of warring ideologies, of Eastern Fundamentalism 
and Western pluralism, such a Lockean vision of the moral landscape 
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seems antiquated, along with his understanding of reason as univocal. 
Despite observing notable differences between Plato (with a theory of 
justice but not of rights), Hobbes (with a rejection of human rights), and 
Locke (with an embrace of natural rights), Gorman sees among them a 
common thread of “reason” as something independent, eternal, un- 
changing in its truth, and universally applicable, and he finds this ratio- 
nalist position justifiably criticized by empiricists, most prominently 
Hume. 

With Hume’s critique of the view that reason is an eternal authority 
and Bentham’s rejection of natural rights as “nonsense upon stilts,” 
Gorman begins to develop a counterpoint to the rationalist view of the 
world, as he casts more doubt on whether an independent, eternal, and 
consistent moral reality exists that can ground moral and legal princi- 
ples, particularly rights. It is these three concepts, that he originally iso- 
lated in Plato, that Gorman will deconstruct, finding each deficient. 
Through Hume’s empiricism, a moral realm independent of us is re- 
jected, while he finds in Kant the origins of skepticism about eternity 
and the consistency of moral reality and, hence, of moral principles sup- 
posedly grounded upon such a reality. 

After finding the notion of an unchanging human nature implausible, 
largely for Darwinian reasons, conceiving now of reality as an “essen- 
tially contested concept” (p. 183), and rejecting reason as a universal ar- 
biter, Gorman concludes about human rights that they “have no inde- 
pendent metaphysical existence, are not plausibly universal, may with 
reason change over time, and may be intelligibly inconsistent with each 
other” (pp. 24, 183). To add to the complexity, although he urges tolera- 
tion for differing views of reality and, hence, of conflicting rights claims, 
he cautions that the concept of toleration itself is culturally loaded. 
Where contestants argue for conflicting rights, he suggests some ver- 
sion, not altogether clear, of an “external observer-centered criterion” 
(p. 190) that would differ from the views of the contestants while hold- 
ing each of their rights claims and the underlying justificatory theory as 
equivalent. With no shared reality or universal reason to guide the ex- 
ternal observer about whose rights claim should prevail, the observer is 
supposed to arrive at a determination by asking, “Who should have the 
freedom here?” (p. 26) 

With no mechanism for prioritizing rights, and with a condition of 
treating all rights claims as of equal merit, it is difficult to see how con- 
flicting moral claims could be resolved in this manner, especially when 
certain competing moral systems, particularly what Gorman calls 
“Eastern Fundamentalism,” claim intolerance as morally justified, and 
reject Western pluralism, toleration, and value relativism. In confronta- 
tion between the two systems, how would an external arbiter decide? 
Even framing the resolution as a question of “who should have the free- 
dom here?” seems to beg the question in favor of Western pluralism, by 
valuing freedom over submission to the biblical right. So, a resolution 
on pluralistic, value neutral terms looks impossible. 

Rights and Reason offers an intricate, discursive, and sometimes puz- 
zling treatment of human rights, and it is, despite its initial claim to be 
an introduction to the topic, not a work suitable for the novice. 
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Graduate students and specialists may find the questions raised intrigu- 
ing and comprehensive, if the answers admittedly inconclusive-—Ellen 
Frankel Paul, Bowling Green State University. 


HAMMOND, Nicholas, editor. The Cambridge Companion to Pascal. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008. xvi + 287 pp. Cloth, $60.00; 
paper, $23.00—This collection of fourteen essays (plus an introduction) 
is arguably the best available resource for any one wishing an accessible 
but in-depth introduction to Pascal. Because the essays are so rich in in- 
formation and range widely, from a biography of Pascal to an overview 
of his experimental work in physics to a discussion of Pascal’s view of 
rhetoric, the specialist is likely to find items of interest here as well. Al- 
though the division is messy, I will review the essays as either historical 
studies or as methodological studies. Of course, many of the essays 
classified as methodological are historical studies as well. 

Among the historical studies, Ben Rogers performs the unglamorous 
duty of providing a concise biography of Pascal in “Pascal’s life and 
times.” Henry Phillips examines Pascal’s study and use of Montaigne 
and Descartes in “Pascal’s reading and inheritance of Montaigne and 
Descartes.” This essay is quite informative about Pascal’s apologetic 
project and the use made of Montaigne and Descartes in that project. 
An especially interesting feature of this essay is the contrast of the Pas- 
calian apologetic project and the Cartesian. Michael Moriarty, in “Grace 
and religious belief in Pascal,” offers a very helpful way of distinguishing 
Jansenism from Calvinism, and from the Semi-Pelagianism of the Jesu- 
its. In “Pascal and holy writ,” David Wetsel offers an exposition of 
Pascal’s (projected) use of the Bible as a “proof” of the truth of Christian 
belief. Richard Parish, in his “Pascal’s Lettres provinciales: from flip- 
pancy to fundamentals,” shows a progression of style and method that 
gained Pascal’s polemical work a lasting significance. The concluding 
essay of the collection, “The reception of Pascal’s Pensées in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries,” by Antony McKenna, is an interesting 
survey of the generally negative reaction to Pascal’s emphasis on the 
hiddenness of God, and the correlative rejection of natural theology in 
favor of historical theology (using alleged miracles and satisfied prophe- 

sies to argue that Christianity is the true religion). 

Within the methodological essays one finds A. W. F. Edwards, in his 
essay “Pascal’s work on probability,” providing an informative and ac- 
cessible overview of Pascal as the father of probability theory, briefly 
treating the problem of points, the “gambler’s ruin” problem, the Wager, 
and Pascal’s influence on the Port-Royal Logic. Pascal’s impressive 
work in the design and description of physical experiments, the “great 
experiment” and the experiments regarding the equilibrium of liquids 
and the mass of air especially, is the focus of Daniel Fouke’s “Pascal’s 
physics.” Fouke’s essay fits well with Desmond Clarke’s essay on 
“Pascal’s philosophy of science.” Fouke provides a detailed history and 
description of the experiments; Clarke argues that Pascal, in seeking 
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certainty, rejected the model of science which admits only probabilistic 
confirmation, in favor (most of the time) of a model that seeks geometri- 
cal demonstration, or in favor (some of the time) of a positivist model 
that only permitted descriptions and correlations. On the other hand, 
Jean Khalfa argues in “Pascal's theory of knowledge” that demonstrable 
certainty was not an ideal sought by Pascal. Although no skeptic, 
Pascal’s disenchantment with the possibility of demonstrable knowl- 
edge flowed perhaps from theology: original sin explains the obscurity 
plaguing humanity. 

An inchoate sociopolitical theory discernable in Pascal is discussed 
by Héléne Bouchilloux in “Pascal and the social world.” While it may be 
wrong to consider Pascal a supporter of the divine right of kings, still it 
certainly looks as if Pascal’s just commonwealth would be a theocracy, 
restraining both the will to dominate found in subjects and the ambition 
of the king. There seems good reason why this area of Pascal's thought 
is largely ignored. In “Pascal and philosophical method,” Pierre Force 
suggests that reading Pascal’s short, unfinished work, Mathematical 
Mind (c. 1655) is the first step toward understanding Pascal's philosoph- 
ical method. The sort of demonstration available in mathematics is not 
available generally, since, according to Pascal, knowledge of the first 
principles comes from the body (roughly, the way we feel and perceive), 
and custom plays a large role in the shaping of the body. Also, different 
societies produce different customs. Hence variation precludes demon- 
stration outside of mathematics. Nicholas Hammond, in “Pascal’s Pen- 
sées and the art of persuasion,” offers the rich suggestion that the Pen- 
sées is best seen as a kind of self-help or self-instruction manual and not 
as a traditional apology for Christianity. Hammond offers an informa- 
tive survey of various techniques and rhetorical devices employed by 
Pascal throughout the fragments of the Pensées, and an exposition of 
the Pascalian idea motivating these techniques and devices. 

The wager figures prominently in Jon Elster’s “Pascal and decision 
theory.” Elster examines the wager in its context of the dispute with the 
Jesuits. Elster offers the insightful suggestion that there are seven ver- 
sions of the wager found in the Pensées. He questions Pascal’s assign- 
ment of a positive, nonzero probability to God existing. Clearly, if it is 
impossible that God exists, the wager has no chance of success. Elster 
questions the coherence of the belief-forming techniques presupposed 
by Pascal, but this is of little interest since a Pascalian can easily switch 
from talk of belief to talk of acceptance. The latter is a propositional at- 
titude clearly within our direct control. The main objection filed by 
Elster against the wager is an argument ad hominem, that Pascal's pre- 
destinarian views do not fit well with Pascalian wagering. If God elects 
who is saved and who is not, then, this objection goes, there is no point 
in trying to persuade unbelievers to believe. Michael Moriarty, in his es- 
say “Grace and religious belief in Pascal,” mentions an answer to the 
predestination objection: what Calvinists called “promiscuous” preach- 
ing. While Christians are obligated to sow the gospel seed widely; ger- 
mination is up to God. Moreover, recall Pascal’s assertion toward the 
end of the Wager fragment that, “I tell you that you will thereby gain in 
this life . . .” by wagering that God exists. If there is benefit associated 
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with theistic commitment, whether or not God exists, then the fit be- 
tween Pascalian wagering and the doctrine of predestination is no 
longer problematic. 

All in all, this is a top notch collection, which deserves, and receives, 
an unqualified recommendation.—Jeff Jordan, The University of Dela- 
ware. 


HEIDEGGER, Martin. The Essence of Truth: On Plato’s Cave Allegory and 
Theaetetus. Translated by Ted Sadler. New York: Continuum, 2002. xii 
+ 252 pp. Cloth, $99.95; paper $29.95—“More is accomplished by a 
proper treatment of little than by an inadequate treatment of much.” 
This quotation from the Theaetetus (187e2; cited p. 109) applies to 
Heidegger’s interpretation of a few passages of the dialogue itself (184— 
7) and the well-know allegory of the cave from Plato’s Politeia (514-17) 
that accounts for the contents of the present volume. According to the 
translator, “The present text must count as one of Heidegger’s most im- 
portant works” (p. x). 

Most of Heidegger’s readings of early and classical Greek texts are un- 
conventional by traditional philosophical and philological standards. 
The present reading of Plato is no exception. Heidegger suggests that 
the “essence of truth is what first allows the essence of man to be 
grasped” and “the man whose liberation is depicted in the allegory is set 
out into the truth.” But since such “setting out” is the very “mode of his 
existence, the fundamental occurrence of his Dasein,” the allegory is not 
chiefly about the essence of truth but, as already noted, rather about “an 
occurrence happening ‘in man’, that is, in his history” (p. 55). The real 
novelty of Heidegger’s reading, however, is his conclusion that the “de- 
cisive result of the interpretation of the cave allegory . . . [is] the insight 
that the question concerning the essence of truth as unhiddenness must 
be transformed into the question concerning untruth” (p. 92), that is, 
“that untruth belongs to the essence of truth” (p. 226). For this reason 
Heidegger’s course takes a turn to a passage in the Theaetetus, which he 
dramatically characterizes as “that stretch of the road of the question 
concerning untruth which, for the first and last time in the history of phi- 
losophy, Plato actually trod” (p. 93). While the dialogue is generally 
taken to be about knowledge, for Heidegger it is about untruth. 

According to Heidegger §§184-7 of the Theaeteus comprise the essen- 
tial and decisive passages of the dialogue, for in them “the turning point 
is particularly clear, where Greek thought turns away from its origin to 
go over into ‘metaphysics’, that is, to ground thought in the doctrine of 
being as éa and truth as duoiwois.” Precisely there “does ‘philosophy 
[as Western metaphysics]’ begin” (p. 232). “It is no exaggeration to say 
that the possibility of Western philosophy through to Kant rests upon 
this short section of our dialogue [Theaeteus 184]” (p. 131). In 
Heidegger's view, of course, it was a seriously wrong turn. Heidegger 
focuses on the words 6)78e10 and wetdoc, which are traditionally trans- 
lated as truth and falsity, respectively. Truth is not correctness, as we 
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are accustomed to saying. Nor is it anything “that man can possess or 
fail to possess in certain propositions or formulas learned and repeated. 
... Instead it is something that empowers his ownmost essence to what 
it is” (p. 82). As de-concealment, &78e10 is “the bridge, or better, is the 
bridging over of [hiddenness and unhiddenness] towards and against 
the other” (p. 67). Heidegger believes he has discovered in Plato’s expe- 
rience of truth what led to the conventional view of truth as correctness. 
“What already happens in Plato is the waning of the fundamental experi- 
ence, that is, of a specific fundamental stance of man toward beings, and 
the weakening of the word GAy)8eva in its basic meaning” (p. 87). By 
contrast and of the utmost significance to Heidegger, “the meaning of 
wetdoc arose from a quite different fundamental experience to 
AOL” (p. 96). Its sense is a “distorting . . . [that is, a] twisting [of] the 
facts in such a way that they face us only from one side, thereby disguis- 
ing and covering up something else behind them” (p. 98). Heidegger 
notes that with the concepts of wetdSoc¢ and &AyGeve we not only have a 
mutually exclusive but also mutually dependent pair, one of which can- 
not make sense without the other. Yet in spite of their very different 
provenance, “there is [nonetheless] an inner connection between 
wetdoc and dA7)8e1a, which, however, is unable to assert itself due to 
the domination of the Adyos” (p. 227). How we might account for this 
apparent “failure” in Plato’s thought is “in the last resort . . . a mystery of 
the spirit itself” (p. 227). 

What in the end do we know about the topic of the course—truth? 
What is the truth about truth? Perhaps what Heidegger says quite early 
on in the course about the question of truth is most enlightening and 
compelling on the matter: “It is not that case that everyone, without fur- 
ther ado, has the same right and same strength to every truth. And every 
truth has its time. In the end it is a sign of education [Wissenserzie- 
hung] to withhold certain truths from knowledge and to keep silent 
about them. Truth and truth is not simply the same [Wahrheit und 
Wahrheit ist nicht einfach dasselbe]” (p. 25). 

A few of the section headings are Heidegger’s, while in line with the 
practices of the Collected Edition, most have been provided by the edi- 
tor (see p. 240). Professor Sadler has included selective English—Ger- 
man and Greek-English glossaries (pp. 241-52).—Miles Groth, Wagner 
College. 


LUTZ, Christopher Stephen. Tradition in the Ethics of Alasdair MacIntyre: 
Relativism, Thomism, and Philosophy. Lanham: Lexington Books, 
2004. x + 217 pp. Cloth, $65.00—Over the past three decades, Alasdair 
Maclntyre has emerged as one of the leading figures in contemporary 
moral philosophy. Lutz’s study is the first volume devoted to an exposi- 
tion and defense of his project. Unhappy with the prevailing trends in 
moral theory (utilitarianism and Kantianism), MacIntyre turned to an 
examination of the role of tradition in ethics. According to his argument 
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in After Virtue, morality is essentially “tradition-bound” because the 
moral life of individuals can only be assessed within the context of the 
culture in which it develops. Yet if this is so, it follows that the “rational- 
ity” that helps to articulate a tradition is “itself a practice emerging from 
history with a narrative, with all of the culture-bound and tradition-con- 
stituted qualities of any other practice” (p. 54). Ethics thus becomes a 
study of “substantive practical rationality as a practice,” and moral in- 
quiry becomes “the narrative that accompanies that practice.” There is 
a problem with this formulation. If the criteria for morality are tradi- 
tion-dependent, MacIntyre appears to fall victim to relativism; for, just 
as there are many cultures, so there are many rationalities, each depen- 
dent upon the “experiences of particular social communities.” Lutz dis- 
agrees with this conclusion. Though it is initially tradition-constituted, 
rationality is also tradition-constitutive inasmuch as thoughtful mem- 
bers of a community can evaluate, and eventually correct, their “re- 
ceived narrative.” Such a critical assessment arises at moments of epis- 
temological crisis in a culture, when individuals are compelled to find “a 
more adequate narrative by which the crisis is both diagnosed and over- 
come” (p. 59). 

Some critics have not found this answer to be entirely satisfying, and 
in chapter 3, Lutz again defends MacIntyre against the charge of relativ- 
ism. To this end, he distinguishes between the relativity that is a perdur- 
ing “condition of human inquiry” and the philosophical doctrine of rela- 
tivism, the dogmatic claim that “truth is relative to culture” (p. 67). Lutz 
argues that MacIntyre adopts the former position and—unlike his crit- 
ics—never equates or conflates the rationality of moral judgments (“the 
reasonableness of our ascriptions to truth”) with truth itself (“the ade- 
quation of the mind to its object”). Thus, while sensitive to the con- 
straints of relativity, MacIntyre insists that it is the “objectivity of the 
real” that remains “the telos of moral inquiry” (p. 72). 

With the publication of Whose Justice? Which Rationality? 
Macintyre officially declared himself a Thomist. In chapter 4, Lutz as- 
sesses the orthodoxy of his Thomism. He defends MacIntyre on three 
counts. First, he shows that MacIntyre’s emphasis on relativity is com- 
patible with a “tradition-transcendent notion of truth” (p. 120). He notes 
that Thomas himself distinguishes between “the ontological truth of 
things” founded upon “their likeness to the divine ideas” and the limited 
truths of human knowledge “abstracted from experience.” Since crea- 
tures cannot gauge “the adequacy of things to the divine intellect,” all 
human knowledge is necessarily “incomplete” (p. 125). Second, Lutz ar- 
gues that MaclIntyre’s rejection of Aristotelian metaphysical biology 
does not entail a wholesale rejection of Thomistic metaphysics. The te- 
leology underlying natural law is not grounded upon some arcane biol- 
ogy but upon the Thomist doctrine of “creation as a crucial element in 
the structure of reality.” Though Lutz stops short of attributing a “direct 
creation thesis” to MacIntyre, he finds within his writings a sketch of hu- 
man nature that is “teleologically ordered to an understanding of the 
truth” (p. 139). Finally, Lutz addresses the charge that MacIntyre’s “par- 
ticularism” contradicts the universality of moral truths. Granting the im- 
portance of this objection, he suggests that some neo-Thomists exagger- 
ate Thomas’s expectations “about the availability of the natural law.” 
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Moreover, MacIntyre’s treatment of the cultural influences that often 
prejudice rationality closely mirrors Thomas’s exploration of the many 
factors that obscure our understanding of the natural law (p. 154). 

In a final chapter, Lutz responds to critics who claim Maclntyre’s 
work is insufficiently philosophical. He focuses his remarks on two 
noted contemporaries. Thomas Nagel complains that MacIntyre’s reli- 
ance upon the Augustinian—Thomistic tradition presupposes Christian 
faith. Lutz maintains that MaclIntyre’s position is not fideistic because 
central elements in Thomistic philosophy are “available to human rea- 
son without any dependence” upon revelation. Martha Nussbaum 
charges that MacIntyre inappropriately mixes “theological presupposi- 
tions” with moral theory, thus turning philosophy into ideology. Noting 
the antitheological bias of her attack, Lutz allows that theology can be- 
come ideological when it serves obvious political ends. However, 
MaclIntyre’s use of theology plays an integral role in “the philosopher’s 
task” of exploring “the true structure of reality” (p. 201). 

This is a first-rate study—feisty, well argued, and passionate in de- 
fense of its subject. If this reviewer cannot agree with all of Lutz’s con- 
clusions, he is left with a renewed appreciation for the significance of 
Macintyre’s oeuvre. Thomists will be impressed with Lutz’s apologia, 
though more than a few will continue to agree with John Haldane’s as- 
sessment that MacIntyre remains a Thomist solely “by the grace of in- 
verted commas.”—William Haggerty, Gannon University. 


LYNCH, Michael P. True to Life: Why Truth Matters. Cambridge: MIT Press, 
2004. xii + 204 pp. Cloth, $27.95—Michael Lynch presents an engaging 
discussion of truth and why it matters. In the preface, he explains that 
his goal is to avoid the labyrinths of technical epistemological disputes 
that “leave the average person feeling rather nonplussed.” Instead, he 
sets out to address “the concerns that cause us to worry about truth in 
the first place.” 

The book is divided into three sections. In the first section, Lynch 
presents what he calls “truisms about truth.” The first truism is that 
truth is objective. Accepting a kind of Aristotelian realism, Lynch de- 
fines “true beliefs” as “those that portray the world as it is and not as we 
may hope, fear, or wish it to be” (p. 12). The second truism is that truth 
is good. The point here is not that truth is morally good, but that it is 
generally pursued, and the opposite is generally avoided and even ridi- 
culed (p. 13). Closely related to this is the third truism: truth is a worthy 
goal of inquiry. The fourth truism is that truth is worth caring about for 
its own sake. To help recognize this, he refers the reader to the movie, 
The Matrix. While some may choose to enter the matrix for a short pe- 
riod of bliss, most would prefer to live an authentic life of truth, in the 
real world. 
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Lynch then addresses the myths which stand as a road block, prevent- 
ing some people from fully embracing truth. He challenges the idea that 
truth is unattainable, that is, that truth must come with absolute cer- 
tainty. He rejects “simple(minded) relativism,” as well as the more de- 
veloped postmodern relativism, yet he explains that not all relativism 
entails nihilism. His point here was a favorite of the schoolmen who 
were fond of pointing out that a proposition can be true in one respect 
but false in another respect. Finally, he refutes the idea that since truth 
is dangerous it should be avoided. 

In the second section of the book, Lynch confronts some of the mis- 
taken philosophical notions that can block the acceptance of truth. He 
dismantles pragmatism, explaining the absurdity of the idea that the 
only difference that matters is a practical difference. He exposes the 
difficulties involved in reductive naturalism and shows how its rejection 
does not, in his mind, involve any form of supernaturalism. In other 
words, he thinks he can reject materialism and mechanism without in- 
voking any kind of “supernatural deities or mysterious arcane forces” 
(p. 76). Rounding out the second part of the book, Lynch discusses in- 
terpretations of Nietzsche’s rejection of, or perplexity about, truth and 
exposes the pitfalls in Rorty’s deflationism. 

In the third section of the book, Lynch explains that truth is an essen- 
tial element in human happiness (happiness being understood as 
roughly equivalent to eudaimonia, or flourishing, in Aristotle’s Ethics). 
In the last chapter, he argues that truth is an essential element in a lib- 
eral democracy. Since democratic power lies with the electorate, indi- 
vidual citizens need to know the truth about the candidates’ positions so 
they can select those who truly represent their own views. Lynch says 
that when the electorate is unable to make a decision based on truth, 
“the democratic process is illusory and the ‘power of the people’ be- 
comes just a slogan” (p. 177). 

In the introduction, Lynch makes a point that is desperately needed in 
the current intellectual milieu. He says that “not caring about the truth 
is a type of cowardice” (p. 5). This is a point affirmed by the martyrs, 
who cared so much about truth that they refused to speak contra 
mentem, even to the point of death. Ironically, Lynch asserts in the 
same book, that lying is permissible, so long as it passes the “publicity 
test,” that is, if reasonable people would think it is acceptable (p. 149). 
This form of cultural relativism/consequentialism opens the door for 
various violations against truth. 

Over all, Lynch has made a significant contribution by addressing the 
relativistic and nihilistic confusion that threatens not only the integrity 
of all intellectual pursuits but also the prospects for authentic freedom 
and justice in a democratic republic—Kevin G. Rickert, St. John 
Vianney Theological Seminary. 
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MELNICK, Arthur. Themes in Kant’s Metaphysics and Ethics. Studies in Phi- 
losophy and the History of Philosophy, vol. 40. Washington, D.C.: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 2004. ix + 274 pp. Cloth, $64.95— 
This book comprises thirteen essays on Kant. Ten of the essays are de- 
voted to themes in Kant’s theoretical philosophy; the remaining three 
address issues in Kant’s practical philosophy. Of the thirteen essays, 
five have been previously published. While the essays develop a unified 
and consistent interpretation of Kant, they were each written as self- 
contained works. Ranging from close Kant interpretation, to extensions 
and modifications of Kant’s thought, to more independent philosophical 
investigations—albeit in the Kantian spirit—the essays contained in this 
volume are uniformly written in remarkably crisp and solid prose. 
Throughout the collection Melnick demonstrates a thorough under- 
standing of Kant’s predecessors and contemporaries, a command of the 
current state of Kant scholarship, and a critical awareness of the work 
done by contemporary Anglo-American philosophers on the issues ad- 
dressed in Kant’s philosophy. 

In the opening essay Melnick develops a compelling case for the idea 
that Kant held to a constructivist theory of space and time. By this he 
means that space and time exist only in the “flowing construction” by 
which pure intuition, and later the productive synthesis of the transcen- 
dental imagination, generate seamless continuities between one sensa- 
tion and another. The exposition moves from the Transcendental Aes- 
thetic to the Transcendental Deduction, where Melnick claims that the 
cognition of space and time is a matter of bringing this flowing construc- 
tion under rules specified by the categories of the understanding. In his 
approach to the Analogies of Experience, Melnick overcomes the appar- 
ently relational and objectivist description of space and time to show 
that the exposition of the categories of relation is not only consistent 
with the constructivist theory of space and time, but presupposes it. 

The constructivist theory of space and time serves as a touchstone for 
the rest of Melnick’s treatment of Kant’s general account of cognition, as 
well as his more focused interpretations of Kant’s theory of appercep- 
tion, the relation of the A and B versions of the transcendental deduc- 
tion, the principles of substance and causation, the refutation of ideal- 
ism, and the like. The admirable consistency of his interpretation 
sometimes leads to repetition in his expositions. This is perhaps un- 
avoidable given that each essay is designed to be read independently of 
the others and thus cannot draw on points previously established. 

Two contributions stand out in Melnick’s treatment of Kant’s practi- 
cal philosophy. The first is his handling of Kant’s solution to the tension 
between the freedom of practical reasoning with the causal determin- 
ism of the world in which human action occurs. Melnick rejects the 
dual aspect theory that seeks to preserve the identity of the volitional 
event by consigning conflicting descriptions of it to different stand- 
points. Yet if the noumenal act of the will is not identical to its phenom- 
enal counterpart, how should we think of the relation between the two? 
It would seem nothing short of miraculous that one and the same empir- 
ical action should be caused by both a spontaneous act of the will and 
the antecedent conditions within the system of nature. What Melnick 
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suggests is this: the free decisions of the intelligible self serve as the 
transcendental ground of the casually determined decisions of the em- 
pirical self. Put in theological language: God, in Leibnizian fashion, con- 
sults our free choices and, in actualizing a world, arranges the course of 
natural necessity accordingly. Thus, although all empirical choices are 
thoroughly subject to natural:necessity, they manifest the free choices 
of the intelligible self. 

The second contribution is his interpretation of the categorical imper- 
ative. Taking exception to Christine Korsgaard’s notion that practical 
reason is matter of goal setting, Melnick argues for a strong contractual- 
ist interpretation of the first formulation of the categorical imperative. 
Although the contract that defines the imperative is based upon pruden- 
tial considerations, such considerations cannot be the moral motive for 
obeying the imperative. The motive is provided by the second and third 
formulations—respect for rationality. Reading the three formulations of 
the categorical imperative hand in hand with Rousseau’s Social Con- 
tract, Melnick makes a convincing case that Kant’s theory of freedom 
was directly inspired by Rousseau’s attempt to reconcile the general will 
with individual autonomy. 

Given the many virtues of this collection, I find it unfortunate that all 
references to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason are made in the Norman 
Kemp Smith translation of 1965. Clearly, the 1998 Cambridge University 
Press edition by Paul Guyer and Allen Wood now serves as the scholarly 
standard. Likewise, Melnick depends on the Lewis White Beck transla- 
tion of the Critique of Practical Reason instead of 1996 Cambridge edi- 
tion by Mary Gregor. Use of the older English translations will surely 
date the text under review, but not the arguments so ably developed 
within it.—Lee Hardy, Calvin College. 


Moss, Jean Dietz and William A. WALLACE. Rhetoric and Dialectic in the 
Time of Galileo. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 2003. ix + 488 pp. Cloth $69.95—Galileo was convinced that 
Copernicus’s view of the universe was accurate but he could not demon- 
stratively prove that the Copernican interpretation was scientifically 
true. He was also aware that such a scientific proof would have shaken 
the Catholic Church and the political worlds of central and northern It- 
aly. If Copernicus’s view of the universe were true, Sacred Scripture 
would immediately be called into conflict with science, seriously harm- 
ing the Church’s authority. Galileo’s solution was to turn to dialectic 
and rhetoric, argumentative reasoning and style that persuaded audi- 
ences to choose a probable or preferred conclusion. 

For authors Jean Dietz Moss and William A. Wallace, we can better 
understand Galileo’s choice of argumentation by examining the intellec- 
tual climate of the era and the academic training that helped form 
Galileo's literary and scientific genius. In their book, Rhetoric and Dia- 
lectic in the Time of Galileo, Moss and Wallace contend that in the late 
Middle Ages dialectic and rhetoric were distinct areas of learning, but in 
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the late Renaissance period of Galileo’s time, the boundaries of these 
two arts were shifting. Concepts of argumentation that were popular 
among the intellectual elite of northern Italy undoubtedly influenced 
Galileo’s writings and the subsequent judgment of his works. 

Galileo was well trained in rhetoric and logic. Because of this train- 
ing, he turned to Aristotle’s topics as a checklist of prompts to guide the 
natural process of inquiry. In the investigative reasoning process, dia- 
lectical reasoning comes closest to demonstration because it inclines to 
one side of an argument. Rhetorical argument tends to produce only a 
suspicion that one side is best. These distinctions and the formal study 
of logic and rhetoric had come under attack in the northern countries of 
Europe due to humanist aversion to the scholastic curriculum and also 
fanned by the Protestant revolt against Roman Catholicism. Italian 
scholars in Padua and Rome continued to support the role and distinc- 
tions of dialectical and rhetorical invention according to subject matter 
and purpose of the argument. At the same time, they also reflected the 
thinking of some of the reformers who attempted to adapt the ancient 
arts to meet contemporary needs. 

By choosing two Italian contemporaries of Galileo, authors Moss and 
Wallace intend to show that Galileo was influenced by an intellectual 
climate that retained the importance of the ancient concepts of dialecti- 
cal and rhetorical argument. A recovery of the classics through fresh 
translations inspired scholars to approach Aristotelian logic and rheto- 
ric with new energy. This revival of classical argumentation also en- 
couraged experimentation in applying these arts to a variety of subjects 
not previously considered appropriate to them. Perhaps Galileo’s mis- 
take was to underestimate the negative reaction of his audience. Theo- 
logians influential at the highest levels of the Catholic Church firmly ad- 
hered to the rule that a physical necessary demonstration was the only 
way to prove that Copernicus was right. The use of dialectic and rheto- 
ric that led to a probable or persuasive answer was inappropriate. 

The authors present very readable translations of select works of 
Ludovico Carbone and Antonio Riccobono and introduce these transla- 
tions, paying attention to key elements in the chosen selections and to 
their implications on the intellectual climate of the era. Carbone studied 
under the Italian Jesuit Paulus Vallius at the Jesuit Collegio Romano. 
According to Wallace, Carbone published a number of works on logic, 
some of which are now known to have been plagiarized from his Jesuit 
mentor, Vallius. Galileo, who had studied logic at the University of Pisa, 
obtained the class notes of Vallius’s logic course. Galileo considered 
these notes so superior to his own studies in Pisa that he copied a large 
portion of these notes for his own use. 

Authors Moss and Wallace present five selections from Carbone’s 
writings. These translated writings demonstrate that he remained 
rooted in the classical traditions and at the same time exposed his stu- 
dents to a variety of opinions concerning logic and rhetoric, especially 
regarding the application of dialectic and rhetoric to a wide range of 
current topics. 
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Antonio Riccobono was an authority in rhetoric at the University of 
Padua. Galileo sought his help in obtaining a position of professor of 
mathematics at Padua. In contrast to Carbone and his Jesuit leanings, 
Riccobono was suspect of Jesuit education, claiming that the Jesuits de- 
parted from a strict reading of Aristotle. Nevertheless, when Riccobono 
produced his own text on Aristotle, his treatment was also criticized. 
Because he was intent on improving his method of teaching, Riccobono 
made the text more readable and simple for his students, thus departing 
from a word-for-word translation. 

Only one selection from this important translation by Antonio 
Riccobono is used to illustrate the prevalent thinking of the intellectual 
circles of Padua. It may be that this is sufficient, but in comparison with 
the five sections on Carbone, the reader might conclude that Carbone 
and the Collegio Romano were more important in establishing the links 
between classical rhetorical tradition and the late Renaissance.— 


Margaret B. Melady, Washington, DC. 


PANICHAS, George. Dostoevsky’s Spiritual Art: The Burden of Vision. New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Transaction Publishers, 2004. xx + 216 pp. Paper 
$24.95—At a time when Europe seems determined to renounce its spiri- 
tual heritage, this is a welcome volume. Not only is Christianity under 
attack, but the classical tradition itself. Dostoevsky stands in sharp con- 
trast to Voltaire and his descendants as well as to Comte and the positiv- 
ists of Dostoevsky’s time. 

Panichas presents Dostoevsky as a metaphysician whose ontology 
opens one to the transcendent. But more than that, he casts him in the 
mold of a Hebrew prophet, albeit one who is a Russian Orthodox Chris- 
tian. Dostoevsky’s imagination, Panichas tells us, finds its wellsprings 
in a realistic metaphysics, crowned by a distinctive theological witness. 
One does not have to be of like mind to appreciate Dostoevsky’s in- 
sights, but there can never be any doubt with respect to their source. 

The book opens with a chapter on Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punish- 
ment. Subsequent chapters explore successively The Idiot (1868), A 
Raw Youth (1875), and The Brothers Karamazov (1879-80). These 

_chapters are more than literary studies. From the perspective of 
Panichas, the books are time-transcendent moral treatises. Dostoevsky 
does not preach, but with art shows concretely the effects of moral 
choice for good or evil. Throughout these powerful novels we have the 
recognition of evil—call it what you may—that there are laws which 
govern human behavior that cannot be violated with impunity. 

The volume is aptly called Dostoevsky’s Spiritual Art. It is the prod- 
uct of more than twenty years of Panichas’s teaching and writing about 
Dostoevsky’s oeuvre. In focusing upon the relationship between litera- 
ture and religion the author recognizes that he is swimming against the 
current of contemporary liberalism that “resists any standards that 
make for moral centrality and spiritual tradition.” To paraphrase 
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Panichas, spiritual truths, moral attitudes and judgments, metaphysical 
premises, and religious beliefs are elements of life and art, but these are 
often casualties of modern empiricism and liberalism. 

Panichas’s final chapter, “A Critical Note,” is well worth the price of 
the book. It is a treatise on the role of the critic vis-a-vis the art he is ex- 
amining. “The critic’s burden of judgment is as sacred as the artist’s bur- 
den of vision. ... This burden is moral in essence and function,” 
Panichas insists. A critic cannot disregard the moral meaning of the 
written or spoken arts without implicitly denying what is of ultimate 
value to art. As Joyce Cary observed, “All novels are concerned from 
first to last with morality”; Panichas is convinced that the critic “must 
recognize the spiritual dimension of human existence.” In an age when 
empirical criteria regulate the theory and practice of criticism, the 
power of Dostoevsky’s five great novels, with all their spiritual and reli- 
gious meaning, is apt to be subordinated to technical or structural con- 
siderations, if considered at all. “Between the critical spirit and positiv- 
ist empiricism . . . there is a clash of first principles.” 

One cannot put this book down without experiencing the desire to re- 
read some of Dostoevsky’s great novels. As Panichas makes clear, 
Crime and Punishment and the Brothers Karamazov are part of the 
Western literary canon.—Jude P. Dougherty, The Catholic University of 
America. 


REALE, Giovanni and Samuel SCOLNICOV, Editors. New Images of Plato: Dia- 
logues on the Idea of the Good. Sankt Augustin: Academia Verlag, 2002. 
444 pp. Cloth, €59.50—This volume comprises twenty-seven papers 
read at an international colloquium held in Liechtenstein in September 
2000. The texts are divided in nine sections, which to a certain extent all 
deal with Plato’s theory of the good as beyond being. A number of 
scholars reject what they call the esoteric interpretation of Plato ad- 
vanced by the Tübingen School, others vigorously defend it, others 
again see Plato as a participant in the philosophical debate of the mod- 
em era and read Plato in the light of hermeneutics and analytical philos- 
ophy. Despite the surprising amount of disagreements, all think that 
Platonic studies are in a time of significant change. The volume is a 
highly important and valuable witness to the state of contemporary 
studies of Plato’s thought. 

Reale points out that the good and the demiurgic intelligence are radi- 
cally distinct (p. 45), a conclusion denied by J. Seifert in the last paper of 
the book. Fourteen characteristics of the idea of the good are listed by 
T. A. Szlez4k. It is obvious, he argues, that the theory of principles of 
Plato’s unwritten doctrines is not identical with what Republic 6 and 7 
say about the good, but there is no real opposition. In the next paper, 
however, H. W. Ausland, after a sober evaluation of the esoteric teach- 
ings, suspects that Reale and Szlez4k succumb to a certain romanticism. 
According to L. Brisson, the good belongs to the sphere of being, even if 
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it is not being (p. 89); it is not in every way beyond being. Plotinus was 
the first to place it above being (p. 92). M. Erler shows what must be the 
attitude of the philosopher with regard to the information orally re- 
ceived by him. Although Plato did not want to define the good, he 
pointed out several of its characteristics. The good, M. Migliori notes, 
combines in itself beauty, proportion, and unity. The Philebus pursues 
the doctrine of the Republic and goes into the direction of the unwritten 
doctrines. The ultimate reality, however, is beyond our understanding. 
E. Cattanei attempts to explain how for Plato mathematics is a way of 
access to the knowledge of the good. R. Ferber, on the other hand, 
stresses that Plato nowhere directly says that the essence of the good is 
the one. Beauty, symmetry, and truth are not the good itself (p. 193). 
According to C. Gill, Gadamer demystified the idea of the good, a view 
which shows some common ground with the position of analytical phi- 
losophy: the good is not a transcendent entity. M. Vegetti, however, up- 
holds the transcendent character of the good as a cause of being. G. A. 
Press argues that over the past hundred years Plato was considered a 
dogmatic philosopher, and it was believed that the leading speaker in 
the dialogues states Plato’s own views, but the situation is far more 
complex. Plato wants us to acquire a vision rather than propositional 
knowledge (p. 240). The idea of the good should not be accorded a spe- 
cial position. C. Rowe tries to demystify some current interpretations, 
whereas F. Ferrari insists on the causality of the good, and sees Plato’s 
teaching as the origin of the entire tradition of negative theology. Yet 
some texts give the impression that the good belongs to the ontological 
order. C. Porebski reminds us that problems of ethics are the starting 
point of what Plato says about the good in the Republic. According to F. 

Trabattoni, Aristotle’s description of Plato’s theory of principles is 
wrong and his philosophy differs fundamentally from Plato’s (p. 294). 
The School of Tiibingen is a prisoner of Aristotle’s interpretation. 
Plato’s reluctance to describe the good in detail may mark the beginning 
of a skeptic trend in the Academy. The Parmenides tells us, E. Berti 
says, that one has first to remove all hypotheses (something impossible) 
before a definition of the Good can be given. E. Moutsopoulos draws at- 
tention to some simplistic and wrong qualifications of Plato’s thought as 
related to idealism and mentions Kant and Hegel’s attitudes with regard 
to Platonism. J. F. Crosby, points to a clear leaving behind of the So- 
cratic “no one knowingly does wrong” in the Alcibiades 216b: as Plato 
explains in the Protagoras, one may live according to one’s lower appe- 
tite or follow the insight of the rational soul. G. Santos makes a strong 
stand in favor of the identity of goodness and reality. L. P. Gerson exam- 
ines theories of Platos’s development: there is no evidence of a theory of 
the form of the good earlier than the Republic. Aristotle, J. Dudley 
writes, upheld an ethical ideal resembling that of Plato, substituting the 
contemplation of the unmoved mover for that of the idea of the good. In 
the last paper J. Seifert argues that Plato identified the demiurge and the 
good. 

Our summary shows the importance of this colloquium and the lack 
of agreement among the contemporary students of Plato. But this much 
is clear: the “beyond” of the idea of the good is not just a vision or a met- 
aphor.—L. J. Elders, Institute of Philosophy “Rolduc.” 
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RHOADES, James M. Eros, Wisdom, and Silence: Plato’s Erotic Dialogues. 
Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 2008. xiv + 573 pp. Cloth, 
$49.95—This book, the first of a projected three-volume work on Plato, 
contains three related inquiries dealing with hermeneutics, an interpre- 
tation of the Seventh Leiter, and an analysis of Plato’s Symposium and 
Phaedrus. A second volume on the Republic and a third on the Laws 
are also planned. 

Dr. Rhoades explains in his opening chapter that “Plato’s constant 
dramatic refrain is that the healing of a tyrannical eros is necessary to 
political wisdom. This implies that the study of eros is the study of poli- 
tics and vice versa. Thus, the Platonic dialogues that we perceive as 
erotic are also political, and the dialogues that we classify as political 
are also erotic” (p. 21). The working out of this thesis in his analysis of 
the Symposium and the Phaedrus constitute the bulk of this work. But 
because Rhoades holds that Plato presents Socrates as having knowl- 
edge of eros, which is one of the greatest things, and maintains in the 
Seventh Letter that serious matters are in no way a spoken thing nor 
should they be written about, it becomes necessary to articulate where 
Plato and his Socrates stand on what Rhoades calls “their policy of re- 
fraining from writing or speaking about serious things” (p. 26) to which 
he gives the name “Silence.” The investigation of this issue requires a 
chapter on nineteenth- and twentieth-century commentators on Plato 
and another chapter presenting an extended reading of Plato’s Seventh 
Letter. 

Rhoades evaluates Schleiermacher, Kierkegaard, Hegel, Nietzsche, 
Leo Strauss (who receives the most attention), Stanley Rosen, Eric 
Voegelin, and Paul Friedlaender on reading Plato. Dr. Rhoades rejects 
Hegel for his disregard of the dialogic form and his extremely dogmatic 
reading of Plato by way of Hegelian wisdom. He rejects Nietzsche for 
his reading Plato from the “dogmatic premise that being is absurd” (p. 
109) and for his maintaining that Plato and Socrates engaged in part in 
“psychological self-deception stimulated by a fainthearted inability to 
face the absurdity of being” (p. 72). While the other writers are regarded 
as showing an appreciation for Socratic and Platonic irony, the dialogic 
form, and an awareness of truth gotten through analysis of multiple lev- 
els in the dialogues, Voegelin’s position on ineffable truths, which is 
linked to similar mystical versions of Plato found in Schleiermacher, 
Kierkegaard, and Friedlaender, is chosen over an exoteric/esoteric read- 
ing as exemplified by Strauss and Rosen. A lengthy, provocative, and in- 
triguing chapter follows in which the Seventh Letter is read as 
“essentially a veiled communication to Hipparinus” (p. 139), Dion’s son. 
Its contents culminates in a presentation of philosophy that supersedes 
the level that Dion had obtained and points to an ultimate stage of philo- 
sophic insight, for which the key line, “For it is in no way a spoken thing 
like other lessons” (341cb-6, Rhoades trans., p. 168) is interpreted as 
meaning that the most serious things are simply ineffable although Plato 
can “counsel the intelligent on how to position themselves in order to 
receive the flashes” (p. 169). 
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Our author then turns to a lengthy commentary on the Symposium in 
three chapters, followed by a somewhat shorter commentary, also in 
three chapters, on the Phaedrus. Both dialogues are construed as polit- 
ical insofar as they involve Socrates’ trying to tame or to heal a sick 
eros, whether simply tyrannical in the Symposium or democratic-tyran- 
nical in the Phaedrus. Agathon, in league with the other symposiasts, is 
portrayed as setting a trap for Socrates. Excluding the complicated case 
of Aristophanes’s position, all are presented as adherents of the view 
that a tyrannic eros should rule and that the many can be especially ex- 
cited and controlled by means of Agathon’s poetry and Alcibiades’s im- 
perialistic ambition. Rhoades sees Plato’s Symposium as a portrayal of 
the tyrannic eros that led Athens to spiral downward morally and politi- 

. cally. The cure, a Socratic eros that preaches moderation grounded in 
philosophic truth, was rejected. The Phaedrus presents the confronta- 
tion between the Socratic eros and the democratic+yrannical eros, rep- 
resented by Phaedrus and by Lysias, a symbol of democratic rhetoric. 
These two dialogues are shown to reveal the same zeal for political diag- 
nosis and cure Rhoades finds in the Seventh Letter. 

Dr. Rhoades’s work is filled with many insightful passages, and its 
close attention to the details, drama, argument, and setting reveals what 
he admits—that he has learned a great deal from the writings of Leo 
Strauss and his students. Thus it may seem surprising that he considers 
Eric Voegelin the greatest of modern interpreters of Plato. But the spe- 
cial attention paid to Athenian politics to explicate the settings of the di- 
alogues, the viewing of the dialogues as an alternative to the political ex- 
cesses ‘of bad eros, and the emphasis throughout on the ineffable nature 
of truth clearly reflect theses basic to Eric Voegelin’s philosophy and 
reading of Plato. It is not surprising that this work is listed as a publica- 
tion in the “Eric Voegelin Series in Political Philosophy.” Yet while 
Rhoades is on fairly traditional ground in maintaining that silence is part 
of the Platonic philosophic position, it is not apparent that such silence 
must be interpreted as Voegelin’s ineffable mystical truth. As the dia- 
logic form shows, philosophic speech always operated within a wider vi- 
sion that limits that speech and reveals the need for continual articula- 
tion. This situation is wondrous, as the Eleatic Stranger in particular 
shows in speaking of combination and separation of the greatest kinds, 
which ground, but are not expressible as discursiveness (Sophist 252e9— 
257a2). This wonder is neither more nor less than the Socratic knowl- 
edge of ignorance, a condition that spurs us on our philosophic odyssey 
and saves us from the twin snares of an inadequate dogmatism and a 
senseless skepticism.—Donald C. Lindenmuth, The Pennsylvania State 
University. 


SANTINELLO, Giovanni and Gregorio PIAIA, Editors. Storia delle storie gene- 
rali della filosofia, vol. 4/I, L'età hegeliana. Rome: Antenore, 2004. 540 
pp. Cloth, $48.00; Il secondo Ottocento, vol. 5. Rome: Antenore, 2004. 
673 pp. Cloth, $62.00—These two books, which have appeared contem- 
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poraneously, complete the endeavor initiated by Giovanni Santinello 
(who passed away in 2003) dedicated to the history of general histories 
of philosophy from the Renaissance to Dilthey, that is, those works that 
deal with the history of philosophy in a general way, without taking ac- 
count of any special perspective. Volume 1 was published in 1981 and 
translated into English by C. W. T. Blackwell with the title Models of the 
History of Philosophy: From its Origins in the Renaissance to the His- 
toria philosophica (Dordrecht: Kluewer, 1993), and it is hoped that a 
translation will eventually present the English-speaking public with the 
full work. Volume 2 appeared in 1979 and dealt with the late sixteenth 
century to Johann Jakob Brucker’s Historia critica philosophiae, 
which came out in first edition in 1748. The two parts of the third vol- 
ume covering the second half of the eighteenth century and the aetas 
kantiana appeared in 1988, while the first part of the fourth volume cov- 
ering the first half of the eighteenth century appeared in 1995. Nine 
years later, in 2004, we see the completion of Santinello’s endeavor with 
the second part of the first half of the nineteenth century and the second 
half of the nineteenth century. 

In volume 4, L'età hegeliana IT, on the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury outside of Germany and Great Britain, the team of researchers 
raised by Santinello has provided a comprehensive investigation of the 
French Joseph-Marie Degérando and Victor Cousin (by Gregorio Piaia, 
pp. 5-200); of the Italians Baldassarre Poli, Vincenzo Gioberti, Pasquale 
Galluppi, and Antonio Rosmini (by Luciano Malusa, pp. 203-386); of the 
Spaniards Tomás Lapeña, Sebastián Quintana, Victor Arnau y Lamea, 
Tomás García Luna, and Jaime Balmes (by Antonio Jiménez García, pp. 
389-434), of the Austrians Michael Klaus, Eduard Job, Gottfried 
Immanuel Wenzel, and Johann Pleithner (by Franz Martin Wimmer, pp. 
435-52), of the Ungarian historians of philosophy between 1740 and 
1840 (by Larry Steindler, pp. 453-75), and finally of the Russians 
Aleksandr Ivanovié Galié and Gavriil the Archimandrite (by Marija 
Torgova, pp. 477-516). 

Volume 5, the conclusive one, Jl secondo ottocento, dealing with the 
second half of the nineteenth century in the whole of Europe, begins 
with portraits of the Germans Heinrich Christoph Wilhelm Sigwart, 
Johann Eduard Erdmann, Friedrich Karl Albert Schwegler, Rudolf 
Haym, Eduard Zeller, Kuno Fischer, Friedrich Ueberweg, Albert Stöckl, 
Wilhelm Windelband, Wilhelm Dilthey, and the Dane Harald Høffding by 
Claudio Cesa (pp. 3-10; 88-125), Francesca d'Alberto (pp. 328-63), 
Fabio Grigenti (pp. 23-63; 216-46; 294-327), Mario Longo (pp. 10-23; 
53-88; 125-216), Larry Steindler (pp. 270-94), and Giovanna Varani (pp. 
247-70). Giuseppe Micheli (pp. 367-443) follows with a presentation of 
the works on history of philosophy in Great Britain by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, Sir William B. Hamilton, George Henry Lewes, and Benjamin 
Jovett, while Gregorio Piaia (pp. 457-543) and Ubirajara Rancan de 
Azevedo Marques (pp. 445-57; 543-63) present the French Emile 
Boutroux, Charles Renouvier, and Luciano Malusa (pp. 565-624), the 
Italians Bertrando Spaventa, Augusto Conti, Felice Tocco, Francesco 
Fiorentino, and Carlo Cantoni. Finally, Marija Torgova (pp. 625-52) 
goes into the historic-philosophical production of Russian universities, 
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of Russian theological schools, and of the Hegelian theist Silvestr 
Sil’vestrovié Gogockij. All contributors are renowned specialists on the 
authors upon whom they write. One has just to think of Cesa for Haym, 
Longo for Zeller, Grigenti for Ueberweg, d’Alberto for Dilthey, Micheli 
for Hamilton, and Malusa for Rosmini. The numerous sections regarding 
lesser-known authors provide a fundamental enrichment. In fact, each 
presentation contains a biographical sketch, a critical exposé of all 
works pertaining to the history of philosophy, and an accurate (and 
rather complete) bibliographical note. That history of philosophy has 
come the long way it has from the Renaissance to Dilthey, and from 
Dilthey to our time, is a terrific accomplishment indeed; even more ter- 
rific, though, is the akribeia with which the team led by Santinello has 
carried to completion a 3,600-page work less than thirty years after its 
conception in 1975.—Riccardo Pozzo, University of Verona. 


SCHALL, James V. Roman Catholic Political Philosophy. Lanham: Lexington 
Books, 2004. xx + 207 pp. Cloth, $65.00—Fr. Schall’s book does not of- 
fer a tidy formula for the ideal state, or a grand historical narrative of the 
failure of modernity, or an apologetic polemic for any imaginary “Catho- 
lic” political institution; instead it invites its readers to philosophy in the 
strictest sense, philosophy that remains open to “all that ts” in order to 
discover “what is,” open even to questions arising from the tradition of 
Christian revelation. Roman Catholic Political Philosophy challenges 
the prejudices of modern political theory on philosophical grounds, de- 
manding that moderns ask themselves why they have been unable to 
find a solid foundation for their theories. Ken Masugi has rightly de- 
scribed the chapters of this book as “meditations,” for they approach the 
questions of philosophy and of Roman Catholic political philosophy in 
various ways, drawing a picture that develops into sharp focus as the 
book progresses. Three key themes are woven through these medita- 

. tions: philosophical openness, criticism of modernity, and the promise 
of Roman Catholic political philosophy. 

Philosophy that deserves its name needs to discover and to under- 
stand what is rather than to try to mold the world into an image of hu- 
man ideas. Openness to all that is and confidence that the world is in- 
telligible marked the classical political philosophy of Plato and Aristotle 
and gave birth to the metaphysical tradition that continues through 
Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, and their successors. Metaphysics arose in 
philosophy because philosophers found the need to posit the existence 
of an underlying truth, transcending our material world, which sets real 
limits on human choices and provides a real measure of justice and 
beauty. 

Modernity arises in opposition to any such limit. Born of the thought 
of Occam, Descartes, and Machiavelli, Fr. Schall writes, “The central 
problem for modernity is in the will, not in the reason, except insofar as 
reason itself is ‘will’ based or will controlled as to the intellect’s freedom 
to see what is” (p. 120). This choice, at the foundation of modern 
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thought, has had implications not only for politics but for all of the so- 
cial sciences. “Strauss hinted indirectly that the other social sciences 
were disordered because they did not know their proper relationship to 
political philosophy, which was itself disordered in modernity by an op- 
tion to ground itself in autonomous will and not in what is” (p. 81). The 
modern autonomous will expresses itself strikingly in the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s Planned Parenthood v. Casey decision and in its declaration of 
“a right to define one’s own concept of existence, of meaning, of the uni- 
verse, and of the mystery of human life” (p. 49). Modernity does not be- 
gin in wonder but in will; thus its quest for philosophical foundations re- 
mains fruitless because, in fact, its methods prevent it from discovering 
the reality that it seeks to explain. 

Philosophy—genuine philosophy—begins in wonder, and remains 
open to all that is in its study of reality. Roman Catholic political phi- 
losophy begins the same way and is marked by its willingness to enter 
into a dialogue with the “revelational tradition” in which each allows the 
other to ask questions and propose answers that neither could formu- 
late on its own. Where Aristotle puzzled over the mystery of human will- 
fulness and wickedness, Christians recognize the role of original sin and 
the Fall in human life. Where philosophers seek to understand the given 
underlying order of things, Christians seek to understand the world as a 
created order, with faith in the unity of truth, that is, faith that the truth 
of reason and the truth of revelation is the same. Roman Catholic politi- 
cal philosophy begins in wonder and allows itself to be shaped by its en- 
counter with the Christian faith without becoming an ideological tool 
for theologians. It remains distinct from theology for, as John Paul II's 
encyclical Fides et Ratio says, “Philosophy must remain faithful to its 
own principles and methods” (p. 159) even as it reminds us of the limita- 
tions of philosophers. Fr. Schall cites a variety of authors to draw to- 
gether these themes of philosophical openness, criticism of modernity, 
and the promise of Roman Catholic political philosophy. 

Fr. Schall’s critique of modernity, especially in chapter 8, provides an 
interesting complement to that of Alasdair MacIntyre. Where MacIntyre 
explains in detail the failure of the efforts of modernity to account for 
and conserve traditional rules in the moral order, by allusion and impli- 
cation Schall explains the comparative freehandedness of modernity to 
innovate in the political order. 

Roman Catholic Political Philosophy will provide rewarding reading 
to any student, professor, or lay reader who is interested in the relation- 
ship between religion and philosophy, especially as this has developed 
within the Catholic tradition.—Christopher S. Lutz, St. Meinrad School 
of Theology. 
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SCHIFFER, Stephen. The Things We Mean. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2003. xiv + 362 pp. Cloth, $74.00; paper, $24.95—On their face, the utter- 
ances we use to report beliefs and other propositional attitudes express 
relational predications wherein the referent of the subject term is said 
to stand in some sort of relation to the referent of the embedded that- 
clause—that is, to a proposition. The trouble with the face-value theory 
(as Schiffer calls it) is that it is notoriously difficult to say what that- 
clause referents are. In his earlier Remnants of Meaning (Cambridge: 
MIT Press, 1987), such difficulties drove Schiffer to deny that that- 
clauses refer at all. In this book he aims to resuscitate the face-value 
theory with an account of propositions as pleonastic entities. 

A pleonastic entity is one whose existence can be validly inferred 
from statements making no reference to that entity. For instance, prop- 
erties are pleonastic entities, since we can infer from “Sam is a goat” the 
pleonastic equivalent “Sam has the property of being a goat.” Inferences 
of this sort, which Schiffer calls something-from-nothing transforma- 
tions, are conceptually valid; they are licensed by the concept of a prop- 
erty, since having the concept of a property just is knowing such things 
as that all F’s have the property of being an F. The hypostatization is 
harmless, however, since the properties thus added to our ontology are 
abstract entities with no impact on the causal structure of the world. 
The result is a deflationist conception of properties: yes, they exist 
mind-independently (and necessarily), but their natures are exhausted 
by our property-invoking inferential and linguistic practices. Where 
these leave individuative questions unsettled, the matter is simply inde- 
terminate. One noteworthy consequence is that mental-physical prop- 
erty-identities, which many take to be knowable a posteriori, cannot be 
determinately true, there being nothing in our concept of (for example) 
being in pain that could help determine which such property pain would 
be. 

Propositions too are pleonastic entities, and that-clauses refer to 
them. But the referent of a that-clause isn’t a function of the referents of 
its constituents (plus structure); these provide constraints, but the refer- 
ent of a particular that-clause is contextually determined by “what the 
speaker and audience mutually take to be essential to the truth-value of 
the belief report” in which it figures (p. 81). One consequence is that 
that-clauses refer (in a highly context-dependent manner) to entities in- 
dividuated more finely than Russellian propositions. (Schiffer also sug- 
gests that they refer to unstructured entities, although, since our prac- 
tices seem to leave open whether that-clause referents have constituent 
structure, it is hard to see why this isn’t indeterminate.) 

In the remaining pages, Schiffer puts the pleonastic conception of 
propositions to work. Chapter 3 argues that while there are no such 
things as expression meanings properly so-called, expressions do have 
things he calls characters consisting of a speech act type together with a 
constraint on propositional content. Chapter 3 also contains an insight- 
ful discussion of two-dimensional semantics and criticizes some of the 
uses to which it has recently been put by Chalmers and Jackson. 

Later, Schiffer takes on the sorites paradox and develops a psycholog- 
ical account of vagueness. A property is vague if it admits of borderline 
cases, which it does if an ideally situated epistemic agent would be 
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somewhat inclined to judge that it applies and somewhat inclined to 
judge that it doesn’t. The agent thus partially believes that the concept 
applies, although Schiffer is careful to explain that the type of partial be- 
lief involved differs from the sort identified with subjective probability. 
Subjective probabilities represent uncertainty; vagueness-related partial 
beliefs involve rather irresolvable ambivalence reflecting a range 
wherein the concept neither determinately applies nor determinately 
fails to apply. So borderline propositions are indeterminate on this ac- 
count, as are many instances of excluded middle. 

The book’s breadth is simply stunning. Chapter 7 uses the account of 

- indeterminacy to argue that indicative and subjunctive conditions with 
false antecedents are typically indeterminate. Chapter 6 turns to moral 
discourse and argues that no substantive moral propositions are deter- 
minately true. I find the case for this most provocative claim less clearly 
made. Schiffer argues that substantive moral principles can at best be 
partially believed by ideal agents, but this (if true) would seem to hold 
for philosophical principles generally, including the theory of pleonastic 
propositions. He also suggests that what nonmoral judgments an 
agent’s moral judgments supervene on depends partly on that agent’s 
desires. From there, however, it should follow that moral judgments are 
subjective, not indeterminate. 

There is much here to debate, but that is all to the good. All told, The 
Things We Mean is vintage Schiffer, packed with strikingly original 
claims and detailed, rapid-fire argumentation. Like Remnants, it will 
shape debate on these issues:for years to come.—Thomas D. Bontly, 
University of Connecticut. 


SCHNECK, Stephen, Editor. Max Scheler’s Acting Persons: New Perspectives. 
Value Inquiry Book Series, 131. Amsterdam: Rodopi, 2002. xv + 181 pp. 
Paper, $35.00-—This volume comprises six articles with interesting and 
valuable contributions to Scheler’s notion of person. Some of the merits 
of the volume as a whole are that it brings together different perspec- 
tives ranging from an emphasis on the theological and ethical dimen- 
sions in Scheler’s earlier work to “postmodern” aspects in his later 
thought, and that it compares Scheler’s work to a variety of philoso- 
phers. This provides the reader with a differentiated view into contem- 
porary scholarship of Scheler’s work and opens the latter to a variety of 
contemporary discourses concerning other philosophers (Nietzsche, 
Heidegger, Kant, Arendt, and others). 

In the first chapter, titled “Modern and Postmodern Aspects of 
Scheler’s Later Personalism,” Michael Barber argues that Scheler’s ear- 
lier and his later personalism reflect a similar pretheoretical ethical ex- 
perience. Barber finds postmodern aspects in Scheler, insofar as the 
later Scheler finds underneath science and metaphysics desires to con- 
trol and to love. At the same time, Scheler remains tied to modern 
thought in that he never abandons eidetic phenomenology, which, 
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Barber argues, is essential in order not to surrender Scheler’s under- 
standing of personhood to determinist explanations or dogmatic reli- 
gion. In his conclusion, Barber compellingly suggests that the ethical 
origins of Scheler’s personalism could be found in moments of face-to- 
face communication with another, and that his later critique of spiritual- 
ization and altered vision of God have their roots in Scheler’s awareness 
of how false spiritualization hides its own drives and desires and how 
this makes possible “the subjection of the Other to its own violent total- 
ity” (p. 34). 

In chapter 2 (“Scheler’s Concept of the Person against the Kantian 
Background”), Philip Blosser offers an account of how Scheler’s ac- 
count of the person departs from Kant’s ethical formalism. After affirm- 
ing Heidegger’s insight that the essence of the person in Kant lies in the 
concept of a personalitas moralis, Blosser follows Scheler’s critique ac- 
cording to which Kant’s notion of the person does not do justice to indi- 
viduality and lacks a materially definable content. Blosser ends his 
chapter with a number of critical questions that address what appear to 
be inconsistencies in Scheler’s notion of person, which are tied to the 
fact that for Scheler a person cannot be objectified or understood as a 
supra-temporal substance and at the same time that it is individual and 
has a unity. 

In chapter 3, Daniel Dahlstrom traces historically and thematically 
points of convergence and difference between Heidegger and Scheler 
(whose promising relationship was interrupted by Scheler’s early 
death). In “Scheler’s Critique of Heidegger’s Fundamental Ontology” 
Dahlstrom finds six major criticisms that arise from, among other 
things, a primacy Scheler gives to the experience of resistance, his main- 
tenance of the notion of essence in distinction to existence, the primacy 
he gives to eros over anxiety, and the idea of the participation in an eter- 
nal. These differences lead Scheler to see Heidegger’s notion of Dasein 
as restrictive and somewhat solipsistic. Dahlstrom notes that his ac- 
count is one-sided and, in doing so, he calls for more in-depth discus- 
sions of the issues that his own essay opens up nicely. 

Eugene Kelly’s critical stance toward the later Scheler is well known, 
and in chapter 4, “Ethical Personalism and the Unity of the Person,” he 
argues again that the earlier Scheler offers a much more valuable ac- 
count of ethical personalism. Kelley says that “in the earlier work, the 
person is exhibited as an order of loves and hates that seeks to execute 
itself as an ideal unity” (p. 100). According to Kelley this unity is essen- 
tial for the pursuit of values, and he is much troubled by the fact that in 
the later Scheler the human being is divided in the conflict between 
spirit and drive, which posits “a kind of civil war in the human being” (p. 
100). 

William Pertropulos’s chapter 5 on “Max Scheler and Eric Voegelin on 
the Eternal in Man” focuses on the religious writings of the two thinkers 
that, according to Petropulos, share a concern for the order of the indi- 
vidual soul and its salvation in solidarity with humankind. This certainly 
proves to be a concern much at heart to Petropulos himself. 

The last chapter of the volume, by Stephen Schneck, is titled “A Ques- 
tion of Space: Max Scheler and Hannah Arendt on the Person’s Place.” 
The article concerns “the idea of space as it relates to the possibilities of 
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human action” (p. 145). As Schneck tells us, in the earlier work, Scheler 
conceives space as constituted within intentionality and in reference to 
the here-now of lived-bodiliness. In the later Scheler space appears as 
the tension in the dynamic interplay of drive and spirit. Thus, according 
to Schneck, space is disclosed as a field for acting that gets close to the 
space, namely the polis, that we find in what Arendt calls vita activa.— 
Daniela Vallega-Neu, CSU Stanislaus. 


SHARPLES, R. W., Translator. Alexander of Aphrodisias: Supplement to “On 
the Soul.” Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2004. 313 pp. Cloth, 
$62.50—Several important commentaries of Alexander of Aphrodisias 
(last decades of the second, first part of the third century A.D.), the most 
Aristotelian among the commentators of Aristotle’s works, are extant. 
The one on the De anima is followed by a supplement called On the De 
anima 2 or more frequently On the De anima Mantissa (meaning: sup- 
plement or makeweight). This work extends over 180 pages in the 1887 
Berlin edition of the Greek text by Ivo Bruns. Prof. Sharples of Univer- 
sity College, London, has given us an excellent translation with numer- 
ous precious notes illustrating the doctrinal background of the ques- 
tions treated by Alexander or (for some small parts of the work) by a 
different author because of contradictions with Alexander’s authentic 
works. After an introduction on the theory of matter and form and the 
categories of being, Alexander determines the nature of the soul as the 
first actuality of the body, mentions the faculties, and proceeds to a de- 
scription of the three types of intellect. The first two of these are what 
we would call the intellect in the state of potentiality and the state of ac- 
tual thinking; the third is what the scholastics called the agent intellect, 
illuminating and actualizing the potential intellect. It is immaterial, in- 
corruptible, and eternal. It influences the soul from the outside and is 
identified with God. The text influenced medieval Arab and Latin 
thought. An open question is whether there is any influence of Neopla- 
tonism in the section. 

The text argues against the Stoics that the soul is incorporeal and is 
not in a subject. Pages 127-50 of the Greek text are concerned with vi- 
sion and reject the different theories of the pre-Socratics. The last part 
explains how seeing comes about according to Aristotle (through the 
diaphanes, the transparent or illuminable). Alexander then passes to a 
study of man’s basic inclinations and of virtue, correcting views of the 
Stoa. With thirty-seven arguments he shows that virtue alone is not 
enough for happiness and also reminds the reader that female and male 
are not different species. The closing sections on luck and fate are pre- 
ceded by an interesting consideration of what depends on us, that is, 
those things about which we deliberate. The paragraph on luck sets 
forth Aristotle’s doctrine of Physics 2; the pages on fate bring together 
material from Alexander's De fato: what is in accordance with fate is in 
accordance with nature. 
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The text is a most interesting sample of philosophical discussions 
during the third century. One admires the clarity and precision of the 
exposé. The translation is totally faithful. Nevertheless, for a few terms 
one might suggest alternative translations as, for instance, for “happi- 
ness in a life” (pp. 159, 17) and for “being” (pp. 101, 3, where “essence” 
seems better). Sharples’s excellent, short introductions to the twenty- 
five paragraphs and his numerous notes make the reader acquainted 
with contemporary studies concerning philosophical doctrines and de- 
bate in late antiquity. We are grateful for this volume which enriches 
Richard Sorabji’s collection of the ancient commentators on Aristotle.— 
L. J. Elders, Institute of Philosophy “Rolduc.” 


SHEROVER, Charles M. From Kant and Royce to Heidegger: Essays in Mod- 
ern Philosophy. Selected and edited by Gregory R. Johnson. Studies in 
Philosophy and the History of Philosophy, vol. 38. Washington, D.C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 2003. xvi + 232 pp. Cloth, 
$59.95—This book is a collection of essays which, taking hints from 
Heidegger and Royce, traces a single line of development from Kant’s 
transcendental idealism through Royce’s pragmatic idealism to the early 
Heidegger and then develops the moral, ethical, and political implica- 
tions of Heidegger’s Being and Time. This progression leads in the final 
section of the book to Sherover’s development of his own view in which 
moral reasoning is given priority in guiding human understanding in the 
exercise of human freedom within a moral and political community. 
One essay of particular interest to this reader is “Royce’s Pragmatic Ide- 
alism and Existential Phenomenology.” Here Sherover is following up 
for the first time, as far as I am aware, on a suggestion of Gabriel Marcel 
who argued that Royce provided the groundwork for a transition from 
idealism to phenomenology and existentialism. Sherover argues that in 

- Royce’s understanding of the interrelationship of time and being, the 
priority he gives to ontology and moral reasoning, and his understanding 
of individuals already existing in a world of other persons and things, 
Royce anticipates some of the fundamental ideas in Being and Time. 
This is not to say that Royce and Heidegger took these ideas in the same 
direction or that Heidegger adequately developed the moral and ethical 
implications of his work. Sherover does believe, however, that Heideg- 
ger provided the foundation for a metaphysic of morals which neither 
he nor the secondary literature has adequately explored. 

In developing the moral implications of Heidegger’s work, Sherover 
takes seriously the well-known notion that persons become aware of 
themselves as already and always existing as beings in the world in rela- 
tion to other persons and things. In this context, making a voluntary de- 
cision always involves one in a complex existential situation in which, 
Sherover argues, one seeks to live resolutely into the future (to borrow 
Heidegger’s expression) while, as Royce emphasized, finding oneself as 
a member of a historically developed society with its conflicting values, 
loyalties, and desires. Each authentic or free act thus entails implicitly 
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at least choosing some aspects of one’s history or heritage, making it 
“mine,” so to speak, while setting aside other possible ways of being in 
the world. Sherover, like Heidegger, insists upon the process of mine- 
ness or separation from the other, but seeks to do so while spelling out 
and accepting the consequences of a richer understanding of heritage 
and the societal context. Sherover's engaging chapter on the concept of 
heritage is among the best discussions on the topic that I have read. 

The final two chapters of the book develop what Sherover believes 
are the political consequences of his earlier discussions. I was initially 
surprised to find here a discussion of Rousseau’s notion of a civil reli- 
gion, but Sherover argues that the essential thrust of Rousseau’s notions 
of a civil contract and a civil religion are integral to the central argument 
of his book. 

If, as Rousseau argued, the civil society is the parent of moral free- 
dom, then, argues Sherover, the moral values and outlook of a people 
ground their social commitment and define the scope, limitations, and 
authorities of the society they build and the government that adminis- 
ters it. The principles of popular sovereignty and the general will coop- 
erate to make public opinion and its value commitments fundamental to 
the society which they support. These values are epitomized in what 
Rousseau calls civil religion, a citizenry united by a passionate commit- 
ment to its constitution and central values. In the concluding chapter of 
the book Sherover brings together the several strains of his argument 
concluding, “Freedom is the ground enabling us to discriminate among 
all value claims. To abscond from its primacy is to foreclose the possi- 
bility of a free future itself. As the ground of all decision, the defense 
and furtherance of a socially-rooted freedom must remain the prime loy- 
alty of any free society” (p. 222). 

If I understand him correctly, Sherover shares the values of such phi- 
losophers as Royce who emphasize the importance of the sociality of 
persons and loyalty to tradition and social values, but he builds into his 
theory a much more significant place for the moral ideal of the authentic 
individual than do many of his contemporaries. In Gadamer’s language, 
Sherover seems to me to want to recognize the sense in which persons 
belong to and are effected by tradition, but he also correctly recognizes 
the sense in which traditions are themselves historical, living events that 
have to be appropriated by each individual within the contemporary 
context. Perhaps one might push the latter part of this sentence a bit 
further than Sherover in order to emphasize what might be called the 
externality of the other and the expansion of the boundaries of our heri- 
tage that seems to take place within the so-called global context. I am 
not sure what Sherover would say about this. It is clear, however, that 
taking one’s historicity and sociality seriously does not mean for 
Sherover that our heritage must be understood in a mechanical way or 
that the moral ideal of freedom must be given up. On the contrary, it is 
the socially rooted freedom of the authentic individual that provides the 
ground for discriminating among values and making the future possible. 

Sherover is sensitive to many of the complexities and nuances of the 
issues with which he is dealing. Yet he writes with a clarity and direct- 
ness of style that makes his work accessible to the generally educated 
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reader and hence to a larger public than is often the case with works in 
philosophy. In his discussions of texts with which I am most familiar, I 
find him a sound and reliable interpreter who is able to single out and 
develop issues that are at best implicit or in need of further clarification 
and development. He combines his long time interests in time and tem- 
porality and the body politic while developing his own independent the- 
sis. Whether or not one fully agrees with his argument, it is clear that 
Sherover combines solid and original scholarship with well-argued con- 
clusions of his own, seeking to lead us in the direction of a higher and 
fuller mode of authentic being in the world. This collection of essays is 
an excellent addition to the series, Studies in Philosophy and the History 
of Philosophy, edited by Jude P. Dougherty.—Eugene Thomas Long, 
The University of South Carolina. 


SUAREZ, Francisco, S.J. The Metaphysical Demonstration of the Existence of 
God: Metaphysical Disputations 28-29. Translated and edited by John 
P. Doyle. South Bend: St. Augustine’s Press, 2004. xxiv + 170. Cloth, 
$30.00—Francisco Sudrez’s Metaphysical Disputations, first published 
in Salamanca in 1597, are his most important and influential work, con- 
taining summaries of his own thought and that of previous scholastics in 
systematic form. Many of the Metaphysical Disputations have been 
translated into English, but it was a surprise to me that Disputations 28 
and 29, which are certainly of central importance to Suarezian meta- 
physics, had not previously been translated into English. The English- 
speaking scholarly world, however, is certainly fortunate in having the 
present translation that has been produced by one of the world’s most 
well-informed students of Suárez, John P. Doyle, of Saint Louis Univer- 
sity, who has devoted much of his scholarly career to the study of Jesuit 
philosophers, such as Suárez, and is an accomplished translator of late 
medieval philosophical texts into quite readable English, despite the dif- 
ficulty of Suárez’s Latin text and the difficulty of the subject matter. ` 

The present volume contains a sixteen-page introduction that briefly 
sums up Suarez’s life and works, outlines the contents of the Metaphys- 
ical Disputations, and then presents a summary of the two disputations 
translated, which is valuable because of Sudrez’s tendency to ramble 
and to include almost every imaginable detail from the thought of his 
predecessors. The heart of the volume is the translation of the two dis- 
putations; it is followed by a list of persons to whom Suárez alludes and 
a brief identification of them—an invaluable addition since in many 
cases most readers would not otherwise know to whom the Jesuit phi- 
losopher is referring. The bibliography is particularly helpful in listing 
the thirteen other disputations that have been translated into English 
and in providing a select guide to secondary sources for further reading. 

Disputatons 28 and 29 are the first two disputations in the second part 
of Suarez’s fifty-four Metaphysical Disputations and mark the begin- 
ning of special metaphysics, which deals with particular beings, as op- 
posed to general metaphysics, which deals with being in general. 
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The focus of Disputation 28 is on the division of being into infinite and 
finite and on the analogy of being. Disputation 29, which is much 
longer, undertakes a metaphysical demonstration of the existence of 
God. Since the time of the great Islamic thinkers, Avicenna and Aver- 
roes, philosophers have warmly debated whether the existence of God 
was to be demonstrated in metaphysics, as Avicenna held, or in physics, 
as Averroes claimed. Henry of Ghent, for example, admitted the validity 
of Aristotle’s argument from motion in Physics 8, but he also pointed to 
its inadequacy for proving that there is only one God and added his own 
metaphysical argument, derived largely from Avicenna, in order to 
prove that there can be only one God. Duns Scotus, following Henry, in- 
sisted that a metaphysical argument for the existence of God was neces- 
sary. After surveying the views of his predecessors, Suárez examines 
the Aristotelian proof from motion, which he finds wanting, and refor- 
mulates the proof in terms of causality rather than of motion, that is, in 
metaphysical rather than physical terms. 

In a second section of Disputation 29, Suárez asks whether it can be 
shown in an a posteriori way that there is only one uncreated being, 
which is God. After rejecting the Anselmian claim that the existence of 
God is self-evident, Suárez argues that the. existence of such a God can 
be demonstrated both in a completely a posteriori way from effects and 
in a way that is immediately a priori, but mediately a posteriori. At the 
end of the his exposition and defense of the first sort of proof, however, 
Suárez admits that the completely a posteriori proof does not show that 
absolutely all other beings have been made by the one unproduced be- 
ing, but only those beings that we can know by natural reason and phi- 
losophy. Hence, he needs the a priori demonstration to make the argu- 
ment universal in its conclusion. 

The third section of Disputation 29 first of all excludes the possibility 
of demonstrating the existence of God completely a priori. Suárez 
claims, nonetheless, that once the existence of God has been demon- 
strated a posteriori, it is possible to demonstrate the unicity of God in an 
a priori manner, although he concedes that it is not easy to do so. He ex- 
amines seven arguments, finding the first three inadequate, while judg- 
ing the others more favorably. Ultimately, he concludes that it has been 
demonstrated that God exists and that the demonstration is metaphysi- 
cal. 

The erudition of the Doctor eximius, as Suárez has come to be 
known, has an amazing scope, brings together a wide range of scholas- 
tic arguments, orders them neatly, and evaluates them clearly. Suárez is 
never easy reading, nor is metaphysics, but John Doyle’s clear transla- 
tion accompanied by abundant notes certainly makes a challenging task 
far less daunting.—Roland J. Teske, S.J., Marquette University. 
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YU, Jiyuan. The Structure of Being in Aristotle’s Metaphysics. The New 
Synthese Historical Library, vol. 52. Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Pub- 
lishers, 2003. xx + 238. Cloth, $105.00—In this careful, clear, thorough, 
important, and persuasive study, Jiyuan Yu advances a new interpreta- 
tion of the central books of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. He finds there not 
one but two accounts of substance, corresponding to the distinction 
Aristotle makes between per se being and potential versus actual being. 

The per se beings are those signified by the ultimate predicates in spe- 
cies—genus hierarchies: what a thing is, quality, quantity, relation, and so 
forth. Understanding change requires the investigation of the potential 
versus actual existence of any such per se being. Yu argues that 
Aristotle’s references in his central text on the focal structure of being 
(1002a32-b10) to process, generation, and destruction imply that sub- 
stance is the focus not only of the other per se beings but also of poten- 
tial versus actual being. But, he holds, for different reasons, that the 
other per se beings depend on substance, whereas change in the cate- 
gory of substance raises the greatest difficulties for Parmenides’s argu- 
ment against generation. 

The central books of the Metaphysics, Yu argues, contain two corre- 
spondingly different approaches to the relation of form and matter. The 
study of per se being in Zeta 3-16 uses the embedding model of a preex- 
isting form embedded in a pre-existing matter. The study of potential 
versus actual being in Zeta 17, Eta, and Theta uses the development 
model of a form growing toward its own actuality from its own potenti- 
ality. Yu takes Aristotle’s reference to a new start at the beginning of 
Zeta 17 to be a signal of the shift from one approach to the other. 

Zeta 3-16 is thus a study of per se being, in which the central question 
is which of three candidates (matter, form, composite) in a statically 
conceived substance is primary. According to Yu, Zeta 3 is a reductio ad 
absurdum argument against identifying primary substance (in the sense 

‘ of that in virtue of which a substance like Socrates is-a substance) with 
subject. Primary substance is distinguished rather by its being separate 
and a this, and it is identified with form, which is therefore not a subject. 
The function of the discussion of essence in Zeta 4-6 is to distinguish 
two analyses of the primary substances of the Categories, as per se be- 
ings and as accidental composites. The parallelism between the pri- 
macy of form in the matter-form composite and the primacy of essence 
in the accidental composite is Aristotle’s rationale for identifying form 
and essence. On the much-discussed question of whether form is uni- 
versal, as is argued in Zeta 7-9, or primary substance cannot be univer- 
sal, as is argued in Zeta 13, Yu takes Aristotle to be merely elaborating 
the aporia of Beta 6: if the first principles are universal, they cannot be 
substances (echoed in Zeta 13); but if they are not universals they will 
not be knowable (echoed in Zeta 4-6, 10-12, and 15-16). Yu finds only 
faint indications in Zeta 16 and Mu 10 that Aristotle was working toward 
a solution that would take form as primary substance to be some sort of 
particular. 

Zeta 17 introduces a new problem: Why is the substance composed of 
form and matter a unity? The disjointed remarks of Eta and Theta aim 
to solve this problem through an investigation of the potential and ac- 
tual being of substances. One part of the solution is Aristotle’s theory of 
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substantial generation, where potentiality and actuality are at different 
stages of the development of a substance. The other part of the solution 
is his theory of substantial activity, where potentiality and actuality are 
different aspects of the same entity. The solution iri Eta 6, that the prox- 
imate matter and the form are the same thing, the one potentially and 
the other actually, appeals to both theories. 

Finally, Yu develops a hint in Zeta 17 that there are analogies between 
the theory of potential versus actual being and the theory of the prime 
mover. As the theory of potentiality and actuality explains what motion 
is and how a substance is one, so the theory of the prime mover explains 
why motion is continuous and eternal and why the universe is orderly. 

Yu concludes by using the distinction between per se being and actual 
versus potential being to clarify the relation between the science of be- 
ing and theology.—David Hitchcock, McMaster University. 
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“The Word is Not Reflexive”: Mind and World in Aquinas and 
Gadamer, JOHN ARTHOS 


Hans-Georg Gadamer’s appropriation of Augustine’s analogy of the in- 
ner word, the verbum interius, is by now a well known theme in philosophi- 
cal hermeneutics. But what has received scarcely any attention is the 
Thomist side of Gadamer’s appropriation. Two thirds of Gadamer’s analysis 
of the verbum interius in his magnum opus, Truth and Method, is devoted to 
Aquinas, who employs Augustine’s verbum in developing a theory of the 
mind. In particular, Gadamer gives great emphasis to the Thomist insistence 
on the nonreflective character of the inner word. Both Gadamer and Aquinas 
in their different historical contexts needed to combat subjectivism, which is 
what Aquinas is doing by insisting on the nonreflective character of the inner 
word. This paper examines this point of convergence to understand why 
their antisubjectivism created such a deep common accord, and how this re- 
lates their projects to each other. How is the Scholastic involvement of the 
mind in the world analogous to the circular relation between language and 
understanding in hermeneutics, and where is the difference? 


Reading Immemorially: The Quaestio and the Paragraph in the 
Summa Theologiae, PETER M. CANDLER, JR. 


What is the theological logic of the particular textual apparatus of the 
Summa Theologiae, and what kinds of implications arise when the text is 
adapted to amodern format? This essay argues that the peculiar use Thomas 
makes of the quaestio protests against any attempt to reify the “responses” of 
Thomas into self-contained monologues, as is often done in recent attempts 
to render the Summa intelligible to modern readers. Yet doing so under- 
mines not only the historical contexts of the work, but much more impor- 
tantly, it transforms what is essentially an itinerary of the soul’s return to God 
into a panoptic map of the commonplaces of theology. The author suggests 
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that for Thomas, the ordo disciplinae of the Summa corresponds to the cir- 
cuit of the reader’s return to God as the source and end of all that is. The tex- 
tual form, therefore, is not separable from the manuduction of the soul to- 
ward beatific vision. 


Kant and Moral Imputation: Conscience and the Riddle of the Given, 
JASON J. HOWARD 


This article examines a largely neglected theme in Kant scholarship, 
which concerns the importance of conscience in understanding Kant’s ac- 
count of moral imputation. It is the author’s contention that conscience, con- 
trary to many traditional interpretations of Kant, plays a central role in grasp- 
ing the lived experience of moral agency insofar as it brings into light the 
burden that autonomy places upon us. When approached from this angle, 
Kant’s account of conscience, far from undermining the coherence of his po- 
sition, actually bolsters it by showing his sensitivity to the ambiguity that un- 
derlies our moral experiences as embodied agents. The reason that con- 
science plays such a pivotal role for Kant stems from its intermediating 
function, which serves to reflect both the ontological reality of freedom, as 
well as that of the summum bonum, the relationship between happiness and 
virtue. What the Kantian account of conscience attests, then, is that it is only 
in discerning the limits imposed by our own facticity—our vulnerability as 
willing beings—that the weight of autonomy can properly reveal itself as the 
inexorable trial of being free. 


Philosophy of Religion and Return to Phenomenology in Jean-Luc 
Marion: From God Without Being to Being Given, JEFFREY L. 
KOSKY 


The phenomenological project of Jean-Luc Marion’s Being Given 
(namely, to free phenomenological possibility to the unconditional self-giving 
of all phenomena) should be distinguished from the theological project of his 
God without Being (to think God unconditionally and absolutely). In freeing 
phenomenological possibility to the self-giving of all phenomena (on the 
model of the saturated phenomenon), and in proposing a new figure of the 
subject who receives phenomena (the gifted), Marion’s phenomenology pro- 
vides the conceptual means for a philosophy of religion that admits the phe- 
nomenonality of unconditional revelation. And yet, there remain striking par- 
allels between the unconditional, self-giving phenomenon as it is described in 
the phenomenology of Being Given and the unconditional, self-giving God of 
the theological God without Being. This essay concludes by offering a frame- 
work for interpreting these parallels without claiming that the saturated phe- 
nomenon transforms phenomenology into theology and without claiming 
that phenomenological givenness limits revelation to its philosophical possi- 
bility. 
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On the Impossibility of a Demonstration of Theological 
Determinism, GUY MANSINI, O.S.B. 


This paper offers an argument that there can be no demonstration that 
divine creative causality precludes human freedom. The argument unfolds in 
the context of St. Thomas’s understanding both of choice and of the relation 
of God to the world. Before the argument, there is a word on God and second 
causes; on necessity and contingence; on transcendent causality; and on why 
it seems that creation precludes human freedom. 


Justice: Legal and Moral Debt in Aquinas, STEPHEN THERON 


It is worthwhile to study Aquinas’s now classical treatmeni of the virtue 
of justice at the point where he distinguishes legal obligation, owed directly 
to the other, from moral obligations to give something to the other in virtue 
of what is due to oneself, one’s own decency of character (honestas). To ful- 
fill these moral obligations is itself, on his view, a “legal” obligation to God. 
We might say it is directly owed to a proper order of decency requiring us at 
least quasi-legally, at second level, to be moral in the sense of kind, merciful, 
truthful, affable, and so forth. The distinction provides an argument against 
legally compelling a whole population to act thus morally toward others 
(thus incidentally diluting the sense of properly legal obligation), which is 
also an argument for supporting measures for refining moral awareness in 
schools and elsewhere. There is some concluding discussion of obligation as 
attaching primarily to the ends of action. 


Just War and Graduated Discrimination, CHRISTOPHER H. TONER 


This paper investigates the question of legitimate targets in war and the 
traditional jus in bello principle of discrimination, which is generally inter- 
preted to mean that a bright line must be drawn between combatants and 
noncombatants, and that only the former may be attacked directly. Michael 
Walzer and John Rawls have proposed a “supreme emergency exemption” to 
this principle, which permits the targeting of innocent people in emergencies 
such as that of Britain in late 1940. Rejecting this, the paper offers as an alter- 
native a principle of “graduated discrimination.” This principle distinguishes 
three classes: innocents, combatant belligerents, and noncombatant belliger- 
ents (noncombatants are belligerent if they contribute directly to the enemy’s 
war effort). It holds that the bright line must still be drawn, but between in- 
nocents and belligerents, and that among the latter noncombatants may be 
attacked in severe conditions—even, in supreme emergencies, if their bellig- 
erent role is simply providing the regime with a popular mandate. 
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Anything You Can Do God Can Do Better, YUJIN NAGASAWA and 
CAMPBELL BROWN 


The paradox of the stone is a familiar argument that purports to show 
the incoherence of the notion of an omnipotent God. This paper argues that 
the paradox loses all force once one accepts two plausible principles regard- 
ing the nature of divine omnipotence. The solution to the paradox proposed 
here is importantly different from the traditional one proposed by such phi- 
losophers as Mavrodes, Mayo, and Plantinga. The paper also considers, and 
rejects a common strategy for bolstering the paradox, one that appeals to an 
apparent ability that is lacked by God yet possessed by ordinary folk. It is ar- 
gued that the strategy rests on an equivocation. 


Realism and Independence, C. S. JENKINS 


Realism is often defined as a commitment to mind-independence. But 
what does such a commitment amount to? In this paper two notions of mind- 
independence will be distinguished. On one conception, something is inde- 
pendently the case if it is possible for that thing to be the case without our 
mental lives being a certain way. On the other conception, something is inde- 
pendently the case if it is not essential to that thing’s being the case that our 
mental lives be a certain way. The two conceptions of independence are of- 
ten run together, but it will be argued that they should be kept separate and 
that realism is best understood as a commitment to essential independence. 
Tt will be further suggested that defining realism in terms of essential inde- 
pendence may help avert the threat of subversion by Blackburn’s quasi-real- 
ist. 


On the Distinctness of Language and Depiction, CATHARINE 

ABELL 

This paper discusses the influential view that depiction, like language, 
depends on arbitrary conventions. It argues that this view, however it is elab- 
orated, is false. Any adequate account of depiction must be consistent with 
the distinctive features of depiction. One such feature is depictive generativ- 
ity. The author argues that, to be consistent with depictive generativity, con- 
ventionalism must hold that depiction depends on conventions for the depic- 
tion of basic properties of a picture’s object. She then argues that two 
considerations jointly preclude depiction from being governed by such con- 
ventions. First, conventions must be salient to those who employ them. Sec- 
ond, those parts of pictures that depict basic properties of objects are not sa- 
lient to the makers and interpreters of pictures. 
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Lucretian Death: Asymmetries and Agency, STEPHEN 
HETHERINGTON 


Lucretius is often taken to have advanced a distinctive symmetry argu- 
ment against the possibility of one’s being harmed by being dead. This paper 
disarms Tom Nagel’s well-known asymmetry objection to the Lucretian argu- 
ment, but it then reaches the Lucretian conclusion by attending to a different 
asymmetry. This one concerns agency. The result is an explanation of the 
lack of harm in being dead—along with an agency analysis of how one’s dy- 
ing can nonetheless harm oneself. 


Telling it Like it Is: Philosophy as Descriptive Manifestation, MARK 
NELSON 


What do the following works of philosophy have in common: Ross’s The 
Right and the Good; Chisholm’s Theory of Knowledge; Kripke’s Naming and 
Necessity; and Audi’s The Architecture of Reason? They all advance impor- 
tant philosophical positions but not wholly on the basis of arguments formu- 
lated as numbered premises and standard rules of inference. These works 
are not strangers to the standard deductive arguments beloved of analytic 
philosophers, but at key moments they depend less on such arguments than 
on formal schemas, distinctions, examples, analogies, and so forth. In giving 
these schemas, distinctions, and so forth, they attempt to describe the world 
so as to make some aspect of it “manifest”; they simply try to “tell it like it is.” 
This method of descriptive manifestation is not uncommon, but it is less 
commonly recognized than it should be, given its divergence from the self-im- 
age of analytic philosophy, and its importance in antiskeptical and antireduc- 
tionist contexts. 


Compelled Belief, MIRIAM McCORMICK 


This paper constructs and defends an account of compelled belief as an 
analogue of compelled action. It is argued that to make sense of compelled 
belief, there must be times when the agent lacks the control to believe in ac- 
cordance with his best judgment. The discussion begins with a characteriza- 
tion of compelled belief and argues that such a phenomenon can and does ex- 
ist. Next, some of the implications of its existence are discussed. First, it is 
argued that if compelled belief is possible, then certain kinds of evidentialist 
claims must be false. The final section discusses what compelled beliefs 
might tell us about the nature of doxastic control and epistemic responsibil- 
ity, arguing that there is more room for control in the doxastic realm than is 
often suggested. 


Eudaimonist Autonomy, MARK LEBAR 


Kant claims that autonomy is possible only if the law that determines 
the will sets aside and disregards any incentive grounded in effects in the nat- 
ural world. This is his alternative to the Humean notion that reason is “slave” 
to the passions, to the motivations inherent in our animality. But there is an 
alternative to be drawn from the ancient eudaimonists, who hold that practi- 
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cal reason is grounded in our interest in living well, and that “living well” for 
us is living well as the rational animals we are. This allows eudaimonism a 
conception of the autonomy of the will in which (like Kant’s) the will is the 
source of its own laws, but in which (unlike Kant’s) it has an object that is 
thoroughly situated in the empirical world. This paper develops and defends 
this conception of autonomy as an alternative to its modern competitors. 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 83, No. 1, March 2005 


I am not now, nor have I ever been, a Turnip, JOSH PARSONS 


This paper considers how to put together two popular ideas in the phi- 
losophy of time: detenserism (the view that tense can be analyzed in token- 
reflexive terms) and perdurantism (the view that objects persist through time 
by having temporal parts). On the most obvious way of doing this, certain 
problems arise. This paper argues that to deal with these problems we need 
a tool that is unfamiliar to most detensers and perdurantists—the distinction 
between sortal and nonsortal predicates. 


The Logic of Logical Revision Formalizing Dummett's Argument, 
JON COGBURN 


Neil Tennant and Joseph Salerno have recently attempted rigorously to 
formalize Michael Dummett’s argument for logical revision. Surprisingly, 
both conclude that Dummett commits elementary logical errors and hence 
fails to offer an argument that is even prima facie valid. After explicating the 
arguments Salerno and Tennant attribute to Dummett, the author shows how 
broader attention to Dummett’s writings on the theory of meaning allows one 
to discern, and formalize, a valid argument for logical revision. Then, after 
correctly providing a rigorous statement of the argument, the author is able 
to delineate four possible anti-Dummettian responses. Following recent 
work by Stewart Shapiro and Crispin Wright, he concludes that progress in 
the antirealist’s dialectic requires greater clarity about the key modal notions 
used in Dummett’s proof. 


Seeing Red, the Metaphysics of Colors Without the Physics, 
MICHAEL WATKINS 


By treating colors as sui generis intrinsic properties of objects we can 
maintain that (1) colors are causally responsible for color experiences (and 
so agree with the physicalist) and (2) colors, along with the similarity and dif- 
ference relations that colors bear to one another, are presented to us by ca- 
sual observation (and so agree with the dispositionalist). The major obstacle 
for such a view is the causal overdetermination of color experience. Borrow- 
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ing and expanding on the works of Sydney Shoemaker and Stephen Yablo, 
the paper offers a solution. 


Color Irrealism and the Formation of Color Concepts, JONATHAN 
ELLIS 


According to color irrealism, material objects do not have color, they 
only appear to have color. The appeal of this view, prominent among philos- 
ophers and scientists alike, stems in large part from the conviction that scien- 
tific explanations of color facts do not ascribe color to material objects. To 
explain why objects appear to have color, for instance, we need only appeal 
to surface reflectance properties, properties of light, the neurophysiology of 
observers, and so forth. Typically attending color irrealism is the error the- 
ory of ordinary color judgment: ordinary judgments in which color is as- 
cribed to a material object are, strictly speaking, false. This paper claims that 
color irrealists who endorse the error theory cannot explain how we acquire 
color concepts (yellow, green, and so on), concepts they must acknowledge 
we do possess. Our basic color concepts, the author argues, could not be 
phenomenal concepts that we acquire by attending to the color properties of 
our experience. Further, he explains, all other plausible explanations render 
color concepts such that our ordinary color judgments involving them are of- 
ten true. Given the explanatory considerations upon which the irrealist’s po- 
sition is based, this is a severe problem for color irrealism. 


INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERY 
Vol. 45, No. 2, June 2005 


Descartes’s Translation Problem, GLENN STATILE 


While attempting to work out the methodological difficulties of the Reg- 
ulae ad Directionem Ingenii, Descartes encountered a translation problem. 
Clear and distinct intertheoretic translation between the mathematical do- 
mains of algebra and geometry could not always be achieved. As a result, 
this paper will argue that Descartes feels compelled to reconstruct metaphys- 
ically the logistics of cognition. Additionally, the paper will show how 
Descartes’s strong commitment concerning the role of analogy in the confir- 
mation of scientific hypotheses is not only connected to the rise and fall of 
the Regulae but can also be considered profitably from the perspective of the 
translation problem. 


Habits of the Heart: Pascal and the Ethics of Thought, THOMAS 
HIBBS 


In contrast to the fairly entrenched interpretation of Pascal as a fideist 
who repudiates reason, and perhaps even ethics, in order to render religious 
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faith the only viable option, this essay argues that an ethics of thought or be- 
lief pervades Pascal's apology for the Christian faith. The ethics of thought is 
a topic much neglected among Pascal’s commentators but of great interest to 
contemporary virtue epistemologists and philosophers of religion. The cen- 
tral themes in Pascal’s ethics of thought emerge partly from his confrontation 
with Descartes’s conception of human inquiry, in response to which Pascal 
forges his own conception of the ethics of thought, an ethics grounded in the 
inclinations and habits of the human heart. It turns out, moreover, that the 
standard objections against Pascal’s account of human reason repose upon a 
selective reading of texts and a failure to grasp Pascal’s dialectical method. 
Locating particular passages within the context of Pascal’s rich conception of 
the human condition, this essay evinces the many ways in which Pascal links 
knowledge to virtuous dispositions and thus develops an ethics of thought, at 
the pinnacle of which resides the vision of charity. 


Rorty, Religious Beliefs, and Pragmatism, JAMES FLAHERTY 


This paper attempts to examine some of Rorty’s recent writings on reli- 
gious beliefs. Two claims stand at the core of these texts: (1) that religious 
beliefs are “private projects” and (2) that those who maintain such beliefs are 
not intellectually responsible for them because of their essentially private 
character. Other commentators on Rorty have challeriged one or the other of 
these claims by utilizing resources outside the pragmatic tradition. But since 
Rorty typically allies himself with this tradition, this paper tries to examine 
both claims by employing the writings of two classical pragmatists, that is, 
William James and John Dewey. The paper argues that neither James nor 
Dewey would accept the claims that stand at the core of Rorty’s view with re- 
spect to religious beliefs. In effect, Rorty’s thinking on religious beliefs 
marks a significant departure from his pragmatic forebears, even though he 
employs them (especially Dewey) to bolster his own position. 


The Structure of Conventional Morality, PHILIP DEVINE 


In recent years, analytically trained philosophers have given extensive 
attention to various issues involved in the “culture wars,” including abortion, 
same-sex Marriage, stem-cell research, and assisted suicide. There are, how- 
ever, moral judgments that virtually no one questions. Defenses of adult- 
child sex, for example, are rare. There is also “conventional immorality”— 
the breach of conventional moral standards within roughly defined limits that 
at least limit the resulting damage to third parties and social institutions. 
These phenomena frame moral discussion even when, as often happens, con- 
ventional people are in serious moral disagreement. This essay tries to make 
sense of the phenomenon; a subsequent essay will show how conventional 
morality contains within itself the seeds of its collapse, and hence requires 
support from human nature, either rationally discovered or understood 
through revelation accepted in faith. 
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The Nature of Virtue in a Politics of Consent: John Locke on 
Education, MICHELLE E. BRADY 


John Locke’s Some Thoughts Concerning Education emphasizes the 
need to develop the habit of rationally judging which desires should be ful- 
filled. While nurture plays an essential role in this development, nature pro- 
vides the fundamental desire for self-preservation, the end in light of which 
reason makes its judgments. The significance of this natural element in 
Lockean virtue has generally been overlooked, but it becomes clear through 
a comparison to Aristotelian virtue. Locke rejects any virtue that would re- 
quire changing our most basic desires, and he does so as part of his rejection 
of a political order designed for such education. Locke’s account of educa- 
tion is not purely transformative; rather, it is intended to prevent the transfor- 
mation that would be part of an Aristotelian moral education. 


Is There Metaphysics After Critique? WILLIAM DESMOND 


This paper offers two related reflections on the questions of metaphys- 
ics after critique. The first is an analysis of the project of critique since Kant. 
and its influence on the disputed status of metaphysics. It explores the theo- 
retical and practical aspects of this by claiming that an understanding of 
thinking as negativity, whether in Hegelian form as determinate negation or 
in more radical deconstructive forms, lies at the heart of this disputed status. 
Not least the relation of philosophy to religion and to previous practices of 
metaphysics is at stake. The paper argues that there is more at work in cri- 
tique than critique can account for through itself. In a second reflection, the 
arguments bearing on this “more” are explored in a more constructive spirit. 
On the basis of an account of the sources of metaphysical thinking beyond 
the resources of critique alone, the lineaments of what is needed for a metax- 
ological metaphysics after critique are sketched. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 43, No. 3, July 2005 


Aristotle’s Metaphysics Reconsidered, MARY LOUISE GILL 


Aristotle’s Metaphysics has stimulated intense renewed debate in the 
past twenty years. Much of the discussion has focused on Metaphysics Z, 
Aristotle’s fascinating and difficult investigation of substance (ousia), and to 
a lesser extent on H and Q. The place of the central books within the larger 
project of first philosophy in the Metaphysics has engaged scholars since an- 
tiquity, and that relationship has also been reexamined. In addition, scholars 
have been exploring the Metaphysics from various broader perspectives— 
first, in relation to Aristotle’s natural philosophy, his physics, biology, and 
psychology, and to the Organon, his so-called logical works, which include 
the Categories, Topics, and Posterior Analytics; and second, in relation to 
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the broader philosophical tradition, both Plato before him and the ancient 
commentary tradition in late antiquity. 


What is Platonism? LLOYD P. GERSON 


In this paper, the author seeks to construct on historical grounds an out- 
line of the general nature of Platonism as this was understood in antiquity by 
Plato’s immediate disciples up to those in the sixth century C.E. He aims to 
show how within this general framework there arose varieties of Platonism. 
This paper argues that Platonism in the most general sense follows from 
Plato’s own rejection of nominalism and materialism. Finally, it considers 
the question of whether later Platonists were correct to regard Aristotle as a 
Platonist, albeit a dissident one. 


Deux notes sur l’“imparfaite science” du géomètre athée, GEORGE 
MOYAL 


In Meditation V and again in the Second Replies, Descartes maintains 
that though an atheist geometer may have clear and distinct perceptions of 
his theorems, he cannot “know them perfectly.” The first of these two notes 
seeks to sort out how his knowledge of God must be related to the web of 
theorems a geometer perceives clearly and distinctly, to entitle him to claim a 
perfect knowledge of them. The second note attempts to show that this ap- 
parently odd requirement represents in effect Descartes’s own contribution 
to a long tradition of answers to the question how one knows that one knows: 
the question of the “reality of our knowledge,” as Locke calls it. The question 
undergoes a shift with the British empiricists, and it is LocKe’s redefinition of 
clarity and distinctness (Essay, I, XXIX, 6) which in effect brings about this 
shift: the concern with the reality of knowledge comes to be supplanted by 
the concern with the meaningfulness of the language expressing it, and ironi- 
cally enough, claims about God—and hence, Descartes’s requirement for per- 
fect knowledge—are dismissed as meaningless. 


Refuting Fichte with “Common Sense”: Friedrich Immanuel 
Niethammer’s Reception of the Wissenschaftslehre 1794/5, 
RICHARD FINCHAM 


This article focuses upon Friedrich Immanuel Niethammer’s Kantian cri- 
tique of Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre 1794/5. It investigates Niethammer’s re- 
jection of the Reinholdian—Fichtean turn toward a synthetic method of tran- 
scendental philosophy, and his advocacy of the analytic method of Kant. For, 
Niethammer rejects the early Fichte’s procedure of immediately beginning 
with a supposedly indubitable unconditioned condition (expressible as a first 
principle or Grundsatz), and in contrast argues that transcendental philoso- 
phy should begin with facts of consciousness or demands of common sense. 
It is argued that debates with Niethammer may well have significantly con- 
tributed to Fichte’s abandonment of the terminology of Grundsatzphiloso- 
phie within his later Jena writings. 
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Sartre, Intersubjectivity, and German Idealism, S. GARDNER 


The paper aims in the first place to clarify Sartre’s theory of intersubjec- 
tivity. This requires one to take seriously Sartre’s method of resolving episte- 
mological issues into matters of ontology. The paper argues further that the 
full coherence of Sartre’s theory of intersubjectivity requires a transindivid- 
ual metaphysical structure, of the sort articulated by Fichte. Second, it indi- 
cates respects in which Sartre has close philosophical relations to Fichte and 
Schelling, in support of the contention that Sartre’s philosophy as a whole is 
viewed fruitfully in the context of philosophical debates pursued in German 
idealism. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 101, No. 11, November 2004 


An Inconsistency in Direct Reference Theory, GEORGE BEALER 


Direct reference theory faces serious prima facie counterexamples that 
must be explained away (for example, that it is possible to know a priori that 
Hesperus = Phosphorus). This is done by means of various forms of prag- 
matic explanation. But when those explanations that provisionally succeed 
are generalized to deal with analogous prima facie counterexamples concern- 
ing the identity of propositions, a fatal dilemma results. Either identity must 
be treated as a four-place relation (contradicting what just about everyone, 
including direct reference theorists, takes to be essential to identity). Or, di- 
rect reference theorists must incorporate a view that was rejected in pretty 
much our first lesson about identity—namely, that Hesperus at twilight is not 
identical to Hesperus at dawn. One way of the other, the direct reference the- 
ory is thus inconsistent with basic principles concerning the logic of identity, 
which nearly everyone, including direct reference theorists, take as starting 
points. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 101, No. 12, December 2004 


The Interpretation of Necessity and the Necessity of Interpretation, 
ROBERTA BALLARIN 


Starting in 1947, Quine presented a series of objections to modal logic. 
But by the mid-1960s, a whole cluster of mathematically elegant interpreta- 
tions of modal logic became available. They are all natural extensions of the 
classical Tarskian semantics of predicate logic. Moreover, based on the 
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model theory a formal interpretation is introduced: it grounds necessity in 
model theoretic validity and verifies no invidious essentialist claim. But does 
it answer Quine’s concerns? Technical problems are indeed solved. How- 
ever, no real interpretation of “necessarily” is provided. The seeds of such an 
interpretation are present in Kripke’s philosophical discussion of de re neces- 
sities in Naming and Necessity. It is not modal theoretic, and it does not re- 
duce necessity to some nonmodal notion, just as Quine predicted. Even 
more in his vein, such an interpretation is indeed grounded in essentialist the- 
ses and forced to give up the ideal that all necessities are known a priori. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 102, No. 1, January 2005 


Supervenience and Object-Dependent Properties, THOMAS 
HOFWEBER 


The author argues that the semantic thesis of direct reference and the 
metaphysical thesis of the supervenience of the nonphysical on the physical 
cannot both be true. The argument first develops a necessary condition for 
supervenience, a so-called conditional locality requirement, which is then 
shown to be incompatible with some physical object having object depen- 
dent properties, which in turn is required for the thesis of direct reference to 
be true. We apply this argument to formulate a new argument against the 
claim that a this-ness is analyzable in purely general terms, one that does not 
rely on complete symmetry or the falsity of the identity of indiscernibles. The 
paper outlines a strategy at the end how the conclusion could be avoided, at a 
price. 


Functionalism at Forty: A Critical Retrospective, PAUL M. 
CHURCHLAND 


MIND 
Vol. 114, No. 454, April 2005 


Are there Genuine Mathematical Explanations of Physical 
Phenomena? ALAN BAKER 


Many explanations in science make use of mathematics, but are there 
cases where the mathematical component of a scientific explanation is ex- 
planatory in its own right? This issue of mathematical explanations in sci- 
ence has been for the most part neglected. This paper argues that there are 
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genuine mathematical explanations in science and presents in some detail an 
example of such an explanation, taken from evolutionary biology, involving 
periodical cicadas. The author also indicates how the answer to the title 
question impacts broader issues in the philosophy of mathematics; in particu- 
lar, it may help Platonists respond to a recent challenge by J oseph Melia con- 
cerning the force of the Indispensability Argument. 


The Two-Envelope Paradox: An Axiomatic Approach, FRANZ 
DIETRICH and CHRISTIAN LIST 


This paper presents a simple axiomatic justification for indifference be- 
fore opening, avoiding any expectation reasoning, which is often considered 
problematic in infinite cases. Although the two-envelope paradox assumes 
an expectation-maximizing agent, the authors show that analogous para- 
doxes arise for agents using difierent decision principles such as maximin 
and maximax, and that the justification for indifierence before opening ap- 
plies here too. 


Quasi-Realism and Ethical Appearances, EDWARD HARCOURT 


The paper develops an attack on quasi-realism in ethics, according to 
which expressivism about ethical discourse—understood as the thesis that 
the states that discourse expresses are nonrepresentational—is consistent 
with some of the discourse’s familiar surface features, thus saving the ethical 
appearances. A dilemma is posed for the quasi-realist. Either ethical dis- 
course appears, thanks to those surface features, to express representational 
states, or else there is no such thing as its appearing to express such states. If 
the former then, by expressivism, the appearance presented by ethical dis- 
course is false, so the ethical appearances are not saved. If the latter, it is un- 
intelligible why an appeal to projection should be needed to explain how the 
surface features come to express nonrepresentational states if no explana- 
tion is needed—as evidently none is—to explain how they come to express 
representational states. The conclusion of this argument is then argued to 
converge with some other considerations which show that there is no gap be- 
tween ethical discourse’s possessing the surface featiires in question and its 
expressing representational states. 


Degree-of-Belief and Degree-of-Support: Why Bayesians Need Both 
Notions, JAMES HAWTHORNE 


This paper argues that Bayesians need two distinct notions of probabil- 
ity. They need the usual degree-of-belief notion that is central to the Baye- 
sian account of rational decision. They also need a separate notion of proba- 
bility that represents the degree to which evidence supports hypotheses. 
Although degree-of-belief is well suited to the theory of rational decision, 
Bayesians have tried to apply it to the realm of hypothesis confirmation as 
well. This double duty leads to the problem of old evidence, a problem that is 
much more extensive than usually recognized. The paper will argue that de- 
gree-of-support is distinct from degree-of-belief, that it is not just a kind of 
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counterfactual degree-of-belief, and that it supplements degree-of-belief in a 
way that resolves the problems of old evidence and provides a richer account 
of the logic of scientific inference and belief. 


Semantic Descent, JOAN WEINER 


Does Frege have a metatheory for his logic? There is an obvious and un- 
controversial sense in which he does. Frege introduces and discusses his 
new logic in natural language; he argues, in response to criticisms of Begriff- 
sschrift, that his logic is superior to Boole’s by discussing formal features of 
both systems. Insofar as the enterprise of using natural language to intro- 
duce, discuss, and argue about features of a formal system is metatheoretic, 
there can be no doubt: Frege has a metatheory. There is also an obvious and 
uncontroversial sense in which Frege does not have a metatheory for his 
logic. The model theoretic semantics with which we are familiar today are a 
post-Fregean development. The question the author address in this paper is, 
does Frege have a metatheory in the following sense: do his justifications of 
his basic laws and rules of inference employ or even require ineliminable use 
of a truth predicate and metalinguistic variables? The answer is “no” on both 
counts. The author argues that Frege neither uses nor has any need to use a 
truth predicate or metalinguistic variables in his justifications of his basic 
laws and rules of inference. Quine’s famous explanation of the need for se- 
mantic ascent simply does not apply to Frege’s logic. The purpose of the dis- 
cussions that are typically understood as constituting Frege’s metatheory is, 
rather, elucidatory. Once we see what the aim of these particular elucida- 
tions is, we can explain Frege’s otherwise puzzling eschewal of the truth 
predicate in his discussions of the justification of the laws and rules of infer- 
ence. 


THE MONIST 
Vol. 88, No. 3, July 2005 


Traveling in A- and B- Time, THEODORE SIDER 


Is presentism consistent with time travel? The nonexistence of the past 
as a destination is no obstacle; simply characterize time travel using (binary) 
tense operators: “BECAUSE I enter the time machine, WAS (I arrive in the 
past).” But for genuine time travel, not only must the time machine cause my 
emergence in the past; my emergence must also be in my “personal future.” 
Only then am I “about to see a dinosaur.” Lewis defined the direction of per- 
sonal time causally. If—as most presentists and A-theorists, and even some 
B-theorists, think—the direction of time is intrinsic, then Lewisian “personal 
time” is nothing like external time and does not deserve its name. My dino- 
saur-viewing is then not related to me the way future experiences are nor- 
mally related to subjects. Entering a time machine merely causes it to be the 
case that J once saw dinosaurs—and it annihilates me to boot! 
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The Cheshire Cat Problem and Other Spatial Obstacles to Backwards 
Time Travel, ROBIN LePOIDEVIN 


If an object were to travel back in time, would it not coincide with itself? 
And is this not impossible, given our ordinary understanding of objects? A 
number of responses to this problem, dubbed by William Grey the double oc- 
cupancy problem, are examined in this paper. The most promising is pro- 
posed by Philip Dowe: a backward time-traveling object can avoiding coin- 
ciding with its earlier self if it is also moving through space. But this gives 
rise to another problem, the “Cheshire Cat problem”: the object gradually 
goes out of existence during part of its timeline. This then undermines 
claims it might have to persisting through time, insofar as persistence 
through time requires spatio-temporal and/or causal continuity. It is not 
enough to argue that continuity is nevertheless preserved in personal time, as 
there is no straightforward way of defining object’s personal time during the 
backward-time-traveling phase of its existence. 


Is Time Travel a Problem for the Three-Dimensionalist? JONATHAN 
SIMON 


A case is made that time travel poses a special problem for three-dimen- 
sionalism. A similar argument made by Theodore Sider is first considered. 
Sider’s argument is indicted on two counts. First, it rests on the verdict of 
Moorean intuitions in an area where we have none. Second, if it nonetheless 
succeeds, then it poses as much of a problem for most four-dimensionalists 
(including Sider) as it does for three-dimensionalists. Finally, the genuine 
problem for three-dimensionalists (and not four-dimensionalists) is dis- 
cussed. 


The Necessity of Time Travel (on Pain of Indeterminacy), 
MATTHEW SLATER 


There is a tension between the “growing block” account of time (closed 
past, open future) and the possibility of backward time travel. If Tim the time 
traveler can someday travel backward through time, then he has (in a certain 
sense) already been. He might discover this fact before (in another sense) he 
goes. Hence a dilemma: it seems that either Tim’s future is determined in an 
odd way or cases of (temporary) ontic indeterminate identity are possible. 
Either Tim cannot avoid heading for the past or he is only indeterminately 
that guy who appeared in the past with many of Tim’s memories. Determi- 
nacy in the past implies a degree of determinism in the future; indeterminism 
about the future seeps back to the past. 


Why Would Time Travelers Try to Kill their Younger Selves? 
NICHOLAS J. J. SMITH 


This paper raises a new problem for backward time travel, and makes 
some first suggestions as to how it might be solved. The author calls it the 
“motivation problem.” It arises when time travelers interact with their 
younger selves. In many such situations, the older time traveler knows what 
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he will do next, before he does it—for he remembers seeing it happen (from 
the perspective of the younger self) when he was young. However, it would 
seem that it is psychologically impossible for someone both to know exactly 
what he is going to do next and also to deliberate in the normal way about 
what to do next. So what could be going through the head of a time traveler 
as he attempts (say) to kill his younger self? This paper suggests several 
ways in which time travelers could interact with their younger selves which, 
although strange in various ways, do not involve a complete breakdown of all 
known psychological mechanisms. 


Do Cry Over Spilt Milk: Possibly You Can Change the Past, PETER 
VRANAS 


There is widespread agreement, even among those who accept the pos- 
sibility of backward causation, that it is impossible to change the past. This 
paper argues that this agreement corresponds to a relatively uninteresting 
understanding of what changing the past amounts to. In one sense it is in- 
deed impossible to change the past: in no possible world is an action per- 
formed which makes the past in that world different from the past in that 
world. In another sense, however, it may be possible to change the past: 
maybe in some possible world an action is performed which makes the past 
in that world different from the actual past. Thé paper argues that those who 
accept the possibility of backward causation are committed to accepting the 
possibility that the past changes in the latter sense. 


Time Travel and Becoming, STEVEN SAVITT 


The author examines a supposed implication of one sort of time travel. 
The sort of time travel is time travel to one’s past along a closed timelike 
curve (CTC). The implication is that in spacetimes with CTCs there can be 
no temporal passage or flow of time. This paper argues that the implication 
does not hold. 


Time Travel in Indeterministic Worlds, DAVID HORACEK 


Time Travel, Agency, and Nomic Constraint, GORDON STEVENSON 


A popular way to argue against the possibility of backward time travel 
has been the bilking argument, an argument involving a thought experiment 
in which a time traveler attempts to change events in the past and inevitably 
fails due to the occurrence of improbable coincidences. Thus far, no coun- 
terargument to the bilking argument has been successful. Furthermore, a 
novel agency-based version of the bilking argument further challenges the 
conceptual possibility of time travel, as do considerations concerning the 
problematic kinds of nomic structure seemingly required by worlds in which 
time travel is physically possible. Thus, backward time travel remains con- 
ceptually problematic. However, rather than entailing the metaphysical im- 
possibility of time travel, the seeming conceptual impossibility of time travel 
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might instead serve as a further existence proof of the weakness of concep- 
tual analysis as a tool for understanding the physical nature of our world. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Vol. 69, No. 3, November 2004 


It Adds Up After All: Kant’s Philosophy of Arithmetic in Light of the 
Traditional Logic, R. LANIER ANDERSON 


Officially, for Kant, judgments are analytic if the predicate is “contained 
in” the subject. This paper defends the containment definition against the 
common charge of obscurity, and argues that arithmetic cannot be analytic, 
in the resulting sense. The author’s account deploys two traditional logical 
notions: logical division and concept hierarchies. Division separates a genus 
concept into exclusive, exhaustive species. Repeated divisions generate a hi- 
erarchy, in which lower species are derived from their genus, by adding dif- 
ferentia(e). Hierarchies afford a straightforward sense of containment: gen- 
era are contained in the species formed from them. Kant’s thesis then 
amounts to the claim that no concept hierarchy conforming to division rules 
can express truths like “7+5=12.” Kant is correct. Operation concepts 
(<7+5>) bear two relations to number concepts: <7> and <5> are inputs, 
<12> is output. To capture both relations, hierarchies must posit overlaps 
between concepts that violate the exclusion rule: Thus, such truths are syn- 
thetic. 


Quantification and Realism, MICHAEL GLANZBERG 


This paper argues for the thesis that, roughly put, it is impossible to talk 
about absolutely everything. To put the thesis more precisely, there is a par- 
ticular sense in which, as a matter of semantics, quantifiers always range 
over domains that are in principle extensible, and so cannot count as really 
being “absolutely everything.” The paper presents an argument for this the- 
sis, and considers some important objections to the argument and to the for- 
mulation of the thesis. The paper also offers an assessment of just how im- 
plausible the thesis really is. It argues that the intuitions against the thesis 
come down to a few special cases, which can be given special treatment. Fi- 
nally, the paper considers some metaphysical ideas that might surround the 
thesis. Particularly, it might be maintained that an important variety of real- 
ism is incompatible with the thesis. The paper argues that this is not the 
case. 
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A Shaggy Soul Story: How Not to Read the Wax Tablet Model in 
Plato’s Theaetetus, RAPHAEL WOOLF 


This paper sets out to reexamine the famous wax tablet model in Plato’s 
Theaetetus, in particular the section of it which appeals to the quality of indi- 
vidual souls’ wax:as an explanation of why some are more liable to make mis- 
takes than others (194c-1956a). This section has often been regarded as an or- 
namental flourish or a humorous appendage to the model’s main explanatory 
business. Yet in their own appropriations both Aristotle and Locke treat the 
notion of variable wax quality as an important part of the model’s utility in 
dealing with mistakes. What, then, is its status for Plato? This author argues 
that the section on variable wax quality is there to suggest to the reader a 
tempting way of misinterpreting the model. This will highlight the distinctive 
character of the model in its original version and provide an unusual example 
of a philosopher describing how not to read one of his own doctrines. 


Memory and Externalism, SVEN BERNECKER 


Content externalism about memory says that the individuation of mem- 
ory contents depends on relations the subject bears to his past environment. 
This paper defends externalism about memory by arguing that neither philo- 
sophical nor psychological considerations stand in the way of accepting the 
context dependency of memory that follows from externalism. 


Endorsement and Autonomous Agency, FRANCOIS SCHROETER 


We take self-governance or autonomy to be a central feature of human 
agency: we believe that our actions normally occur under our guidance and 
at our command. A common criticism of the standard theory of action is that 
it leaves the agent out of his actions and thus mischaracterizes our auton- 
omy. According to proponents of the endorsement model of autonomy, such 
as Harry Frankfurt and David Velleman, the standard theory simply needs to 
be supplemented with the agent’s actual endorsement of his actions in order 
to make room for our autonomy. This paper argues that their proposal fails 
and that a more substantive enrichment of the standard theory is called for. 


Agnosticism about Other Worlds: A New Antirealist Programme in 
Modality, JOHN DIVERS 


The modal antirealist, as presented here, aims to secure at least some of 
the benefits associated with talking in genuine modal realist terms while 
avoiding commitment to a plurality of Lewisian (or ersatz) worlds. The anti- 
realist stance of agnosticism about other worlds combines acceptance of 
Lewis’s account of what world-talk means with refusal to assert, or believe 
in, the existence of other worlds. Agnosticism about other worlds does not 
entail a comprehensive agnosticism about modality, but where such agnosti- 
cism about modality is enforced, the aim of the agnostic program is to show 
that it is not detrimental to our modal practices. The agnostic program con- 
sists in an attempt to demonstrate the rational dispensability of that disputed 
class of modal beliefs with the agnostic eschews, but which are held by the 
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realist and the folk. Here the author attempts to motivate, describe, and illus- 
trate such an agnostic antirealist program in modal philosophy. 


Temporal Parts and the Possibility of Change, DAVID S. ODERBERG 


Epistemic Circularity: Malignant and Benign, MICHAEL 
BERGMANN 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Vol. 70, No. 1, January 2005 


Descartes, the Cartesian Circle, and Epistemology without God, 
MICHAEL DELLA ROCCA 


This paper defends an interpretation of Descartes according to which he 
sees us as having normative (and not merely psychological) certainty of all 
clear and distinct ideas during the period in which they are apprehended 
clearly and distinctly. However, on this view, a retrospective doubt about 
clear and distinct ideas is possible. This interpretation allows Descartes to 
avoid the Cartesian Circle in an effective way and also shows that Descartes 
is surprisingly, in some respects, an epistemological externalist. The paper 
goes on to defend this interpretation against some powerful philosophical ob- 
jections by Margaret Wilson and others by showing how Descartes’s doctrine 
of the creation of the eternal truths can be brought in to support his episte- 
mology. This doctrine and other analogous positions in Descartes can also 
reveal that Descartes, again surprisingly, takes important steps toward doing 
epistemology without direct appeal to God and God’s veracity. 


Universalizability for Collective Rational Agents: A Critique of 
Agent-Relativism, MICHAEL RIDGE 


This paper contends that a Kantian univeralizability constraint on theo- 
ries of practical reason in conjunction with the possibility of collective ratio- 
nal agents entails the surprisingly strong conclusion that no fully agent-rela- 
tive theory of practical reason can be sound. The basic point is that a Kantian 
universalizability constraint, the thesis that all reasons for action are agent- 
relative and the possibility of collective rational agents gives rise to a contra- 
diction. This contradiction can be avoided by rejecting either Kantian univer- 
salizability, the possibility of collective rational agents, or the tenability of a 
fully agent-relative theory of practical reason; we cannot have all three. 
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Physical-Object Ontology, Verbal Disputes, and Common Sense, ELI 
HIRSCH 


Two main claims are defended in this paper: first, that typical disputes 
in the literature about the ontology of physical objects are merely verbal; sec- 
ond, that the proper way to resolve these disputes is by appealing to common 
sense or ordinary language. A verbal dispute is characterized not in terms of 
private idiolects but in terms of different linguistic communities representing 
different positions. If we imagine a community that makes Chisholm’s mere- 
ological essentialist assertions, and another community that makes Lewis’s 
four-dimensionalist assertions, the members of each community speak the 
truth in their respective languages. This follows from an application of the 
principle of interpretive charity to the two communities. 


Not Giving the Skeptic a Hearing: Pragmatism and Radical Doubt, 
ERIC J. OLSSON 


Pragmatist responses to radical skepticism do not receive much atten- 
tion in contemporary analytic epistemology. This observation is the author's 
motivation for undertaking a search for a coherent pragmatist reply to radical 
doubt, one that con compete, in terms of clarity and sophistication, with the 
currently most popular approaches, such as contextualism and relevant alter- 
natives theory. As his point of departure he takes the texts of C. S. Peirce and 
William James. The Jamesian response is seen to consist in the application 
of a wager argument to the skeptical issue in analogy with Pascal’s wager. 
The Peircean strategy, on the other hand, is to attempt a direct rejection of 
one of the skeptic’s main premises: that we do not know we are not deceived. 
The author argues that while the Jamesisan attempt is ultimately incoherent, 
Peirce’s argument contains the core of a detailed and characteristically “prag- 
matic” rebuttal of skepticism, one that deserves to be taken seriously in the 
contemporary debate. 


Color Inversion Problems for Representationalism, FIONA 
MACPHERSON 


This paper examines whether representationalism can account for vari- 
ous thought experiments about color inversions. Representationalism is, at 
minimum, the view that, necessarily, if two experiences have the same repre- 
sentational content then they have the same phenomenal character. This pa- 
per argues that representationalism ought to be rejected if one holds exter- 
nalist views about experiential content and one hold traditional externalist 
views about the nature of the content of propositional attitudes. Thus, color 
inversion scenarios are more damaging to externalist representationalist 
views than have been previously thought. More specifically, this paper ar- 
gues that representationalists who endorse externalism about experiential 
content either have to become internalists about the content of propositional 
attitudes or have to adopt a novel variety of externalism about the content of 
propositional attitudes. This novel type of propositional attitude externalism 
is investigated. It can be seen that adopting it forces one to reject Putnam’s 
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and Burge’s externalist considerations about the nature of the propositional 
attitudes. 


Free Variation and the Intuition of Geometric Essences: Some 
Reflection on Phenomenology and Modern Geometry, RICHARD 
TIESZEN 


Edmund Husserl has argued that we can intuit essences and, moreover, 
that it is possible to formulate a method for intuiting essences. Husserl calls 
this method “ideation.” This paper brings a fresh perspective to bear on 
these claims by illustrating them in connection with some examples from 
modern pure geometry. It follows Husserl in describing geometric essences 
as invariants through different types of free variations and then links this to 
the mapping out of geometric invariants in modern mathematics. This view 
leads naturally to different types of spatial ontologies, and it can be used to 
shed light on Husserl’s general claim that there are different ontologies in the 
eidetic sciences that can be systematically related to one another. The paper 
is rounded out with a consideration of the role of ideation in the origins of 
modern geometry, and with a brief discussion of the use of ideation outside 
of pure geometry. 


Why There Still Are No People, JIM STONE 


This paper argues that there are no people. If identity is not what mat- 
ters in survival, psychological connectedness is not what matters either. Fur- 
ther, fissioning cases do not support the claim that connectedness is what 
matters. The author considers Peter Unger’s view that what matters is a con- 
tinuous physical realization of a core psychology. He concludes that if iden- 
tity is not what matters in survival, nothing matters. This conclusion is de- 
ployed to argue that there are no people. Objections of eliminativism are 
considered, especially that morality cannot survive the loss of persons. 


Moral Explanations of Moral Beliefs, DON LOEB 


Gilbert Harman and Judith Thomson have argued that moral facts can- 
not explain our moral beliefs, claiming that such facts could not play a causal 
role in the formation of those beliefs. This paper shows these arguments to 
be misguided, for they would require that we abandon any number if intu- 
itively plausible explanations in nonmoral contexts as well. But abandoning 
the causal strand in the argument over moral explanations does not spell im- 
mediate victory for the moral realist, since it must still be shown that moral 
facts do figure in our best global explanatory theory. 


An Epistemic Argument for Enduring Human Persons, GARY 
ROSENKRANTZ 


A typical human person has privileged epistemic access to its identity 
over time in virtue of having a first-person point of view. In explaining this 
phenomenon in terms of an intimate relation of self-attribution or the like, 
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this paper infers that a typical human person has direct consciousness of it- 
self through inner awareness or personal memory. Direct consciousness of 
oneself is consciousness of oneself, but not by consciousness of something 
else. Yet, a perduring human person, Sp, that is, a human person with tempo- 
ral parts, is identical with the complete series of its temporal parts. This pa- 
per argues that because S is diverse from any incomplete series of its tempo- 
ral parts, and because Sp cannot be conscious of all of its temporal parts 
through inner awareness or personal memory, Sp cannot have direct con- 
sciousness of itself. The paper concludes that a human person endures, that 
is, wholly exists at each of the times it exists. 


Anselmian Atheism, STEPHEN MAITZEN 


On thee basis of chapter 15 of Anselm’s Proslogion, the author develops 
an argument that confronts theology with a trilemma: atheism, utter mysti- 
cism, or radical anti-Anselmianism. The argument establishes a disjunction 
of claims that Anselmians in particular, but not only they, will find disturbing: 
(a) God does not exist, (b) no human being can have even the slightest con- 
ception of God, or (c) the Anselmian requirement of maximal greatness in 
God is wrong. The author’s own view, for which he argues briefly, is that (b) 
is false on any correct reading of what conceiving of requires and that (c) is 
false on any correct reading of the concept of God. Thus, his own view is that 
the argument establishes atheism. In any case, one consequence of the argu- 
ment is that Anselmian theology is possible for human beings only if it lacks a 
genuine object of study. 


Difficulties for the Reconciling and Estranging Projects: Some 
Symmetries, DAVID H. SANFORD 


Suppose that Susan did not go to the movies. The reconciling project at- 
tempts to show that this plus determinism does not imply that Susan could 
not have gone to the movies. The estranging project attempts to show the op- 
posite. A “counter-entailment argument” is of the form “A is consistent with 
C, and C entails not-B, therefore A does not entail B.” An instance of the 
counter-entailment arguments undermines a central argument for the recon- 
ciling project. Another instance undermines a central argument for the es- 
tranging project. This is one symmetry. In each case, the natural response to 
the counter-entailment argument begs the question. This is another symme- 
try. 
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What Kind of Hedonist was Epicurus? RAPHAEL WOOLF 


This paper addresses the question of whether or not Epicurus was a psy- 
chological hedonist. Did he, that is, hold that all human action, as a matter of 
fact, has pleasure as its goal? Or was he just an ethical hedonist, asserting 
merely that pleasure ought to be the goal of human action? This paper dis- 
cusses a recent forceful attempt by John Cooper to answer the latter question 
in the affirmative and argues that he fails to make his case. There is consider- 
able evidence in favor of a psychological reading of Epicurean hedonism, evi- 
dence that includes some of the very texts that Cooper cites in support of the 
ethical reading. 


The Stoic Theory of Implanted Preconceptions, MATT JACKSON- 
McCABE 


A number of late Stoic sources describe either ethical concepts or a sup- 
posed universal belief in gods as being innate in the human animal: Though 
Chrysippus himself is known to have spoken of “implanted preconceptions” 
of good and bad, scholars have typically argued that the notion of innate con- 
cepts of any kind would have been entirely incompatible with his theory of 
knowledge. Both Epictetus’ notion of innate concepts of good and bad and 
the references to an innate belief in gods by other philosophers of the Roman 
era are thus generally held to be later developments, probably owing to a Pla- 
tonist-Stoic syncretism. Review of the evidence, however, shows that 
Chrysippus, like Epictetus, held ethical concepts to represent a special cate- 
gory of conception in that their formation was guaranteed by oikeiésis. Un- 
like other concepts, that is, these represent a formal conceptualization of an 
innate tendency to distinguish between things fitting for one’s constitution 
and things not fitting that all animals, according to the Stoics, bring to their 
empirical experiences. While the notion that human belief in gods is simi- 
larly innate does seem to have been a later development, it too was explained 
with reference to oikeiésis rather than resulting from a simple “syncretism.” 


The Unity of Intellect in Aristotle’s De Anima, LLOYD P. GERSON 


The perennial problem in interpreting De Anima 3.5 has produced two 
drastic solutions, one ancient and one contemporary. According to the first, 
Aristotle in 3.5 identifies the “agent intellect” with the divine intellect. Thus, 
everything Aristotle has to say about the human intellect is contained mainly 
in 3.4, though Aristotle returns to its treatment in 3.6. In contrast to this an- 
cient interpretation, a more recent view holds that the divine intellect is not 
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the subject of 3.5 and that throughout the work Aristotle is analyzing the na- 
ture of the human intellect. But this view contends that the properties 
Aristotle deduces for this intellect, properties that have encouraged the view 
that Aristotle must be speaking about a divine intellect, are in fact to be dis- 
counted or interpreted in such a way that they do not indicate the immortal- 
ity and immateriality of the human intellect. This article argues that close at- 
tention to the text and the sequence of argument supports the conclusion 
that Aristotle is speaking throughout De Anima of a unified human intellect, 
possessed of the properties Aristotle explicitly attributes to it. This intellect 
functions differently when it is and when it is not separate from the hylomor- 
phic composite. The paper argues further that it is Aristotle’s view that if we 
were not ideally or essentially intellects, we could not engage in the diverse 
cognitive activities of this composite. 


PHRONESIS 
Vol. 50, No. 1, February 2005 


Embryological Models in Ancient Philosophy, DEVIN HENRY 


Historically embryogenesis has been among the most philosophically in- 
triguing phenomena. This paper focuses on one aspect of biological develop- 
ment that was particularly perplexing to the ancients: self-organization. For 
many ancients, the fact that an organism determines the important features 
of its own development required a special model for understanding how this 
was possible. This was especially true for Aristotle, Alexander, and 
Simplicius, who all looked to contemporary technology to supply that model. 
However, they did not all agree on what kind of device should be used. This 
paper explores the way these ancients made use of technology as a model for 
the developing embryo. It argues that their different choices of device reveal 
fundamental differences in the way each thinker understood the nature of bi- 
ological development itself. The final section of the paper challenges the tra- 
ditional view (dating back to Alexander’s interpretation of Aristotle) that the 
use of automata in GA can simply be read off from their use in the de motu. 


Alexander of Aphrodisias on Universals: Two Problematic Texts, 
R.W. SHARPLES 


Two texts that raise problems for Alexander of Aphrodisias’ theory of 
universals are examined. De anima 90.2-8 appears to suggest that universals 
are dependent on thought for their existence; this raises questions about the 
status both of universals and of forms. It is suggested that the passage is best 
interpreted as indicating that universals are dependent on thought only for 
their being recognized as universals. The last sentence of Quaestio 1.11 
seems to assert that if the universal did not exist no individual would exist, 
thereby contradicting Alexander’s position elsewhere. This seems to be a 
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slip resulting from the fact that species with only one member are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 


RATIO 
Vol. 18, No. 1, March 2005 


Objectivity in Ethics; Two Difficulties, Two Responses, DAVID 
WIGGINS 


The paper, based on the H. L. A. Hart Memorial Lecture in Jurisprudence 
and Moral Philosophy, delivered in Oxford on 11 May 2004, sets out to an- 
swer two difficulties which the late J. L. Mackie proposed (in his book Eth- 
ics: Inventing Right & Wrong) against the idea of objectivity in ethics. These 
were (1) the metaphysical peculiarity (“queerness”) of values and obligations 
and (2) the “well known variation in moral codes from one society to an- 
other” (“relativity”). It is argued that the true import of Mackie’s two difficul- 
ties is that they are a challenge to us to study with closer attention the dialec- 
tical and conceptual resources of ethical thinking. In the answer to the 
second difficulty, the ethic of globalism is revealed as a gross misunderstand- 
ing of true internationalism. 


On Outlining the Shape of Depiction, CATHARINE ABELL 


This paper discusses the account of depiction proposed by Robert 
Hopkins in his book Picture, Image and Experience. It first briefly summa- 
rizes Hopkins’s account, according to which we experience depictions as re- 
sembling their objects in respect of outline shape. It then asks whether Hop- 
kins’s account can perform the explanatory tasks required of an adequate ac- 
count of depiction. The paper argues that there are at least two reasons for 
which Hopkins’s account of depiction is inadequate. First, the notion of out- 
line shape, as Hopkins presents it, is inconsistent. Moreover, while a consis- 
tent construal of outline shape is possible, Hopkins’s account becomes indis- 
tinguishable from previous accounts of depiction under any such construal. 
Second, the paper argues that, however it is construed, the notion of outline 
shape is unable to explain one of the central features which Hopkins himself 
insists any successful account of depiction must explain. 


Temporally Localized Facts and the Problem of Intrinsic Change, 
FRANK HOFMANN 


Hugh Mellor has proposed what appears to be a new solution to the 
problem of intrinsic change. Assuming endurantism and a B-theoretic, non- 
presentist view of time, facts are supposed to have only enduring things and 
atemporal properties (or relations) as constituents, but no times. The having 
of properties and relations is not relativised to times. Instead, the whole of a 
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fact is conceived of as temporally localized. It will be argued that this inter- 
esting and novel proposal does not succeed as an account of change in the in- 
trinsic properties of things. The basic difficulty is that the view still leads 
into contradiction, since it makes it incomprehensible how one and the same 
thing can have both a property and some incompatible property. The having 
of these incompatible properties is treated as two facts. But to add that these 
facts have certain temporal locations is of no help for avoiding the contradic- 
tion. 


The Knowledge Argument and Higher-Order Properties, AMIR 
HOROWITZ and HILLA JACOBSON-HOROWITZ 


The paper argues that Jackson’s knowledge argument fails to under- 
mine physicalist ontology. First, it is argued that, as this argument stands, it 
begs the question. Second, it is suggested that, by supplementing the argu- 
ment (and taking one of its premises for granted), this flaw can be remedied 
insofar as the argument is taken to be an argument against type-physicalism; 
however, this flaw cannot be remedied insofar as the argument is taken to be 
an argument against token-physicalism. The argument cannot be supple- 
mented so as to show that experiences have properties which are illegitimate 
from a physicalist perspective. 


Emotional Self-Awareness and Ethical Deliberation, MICHAEL 
LACEWING 


How are we to distinguish between appropriate emotional responses 
that reveal morally salient reasons and inappropriate emotional responses 
that reflect our prejudices? It is often assumed that reason—considered as 
distinct from emotion—will make the distinction. This paper argues that this 
view is false, and that the process by which emotional responses are vetted 
involves “emotional self-awareness.” By this, the author means feeling an 
emotion, being aware of so doing, and feeling some usually subtle emotional 
response to it, often calm or anxiety, together with a general readiness to feel 
and acknowledge what emotions one has. Registering and exploring feelings 
of anxiety that arise in emotional self-awareness helps us to detect when 
emotions and thoughts are inappropriate. Deliberation that is not emotion- 
ally open in this way is therefore at an epistemic disadvantage. Furthermore, 
the attempt to remain unemotional when evaluating one’s emotions can be 
produced or co-opted by anxiety about one’s feelings of precisely the kind 
that indicates one’s emotional responses and thoughts are being distorted. 


Moral Facts and Suitably Informed Subjects: A Reply to Denham, 
ANDREW McGONIGAL 


The nature of moral facts, and their relationship to rationality, imagina- 
tion and sentiment, have been central and pressing issues in recent moral 
philosophy. This paper discusses and criticizes a metaethical theory put for- 
ward by Alison Denham, which views moral facts as being constituted by the © 
responses of ideal, empathetic agents. The author argues that Denham’s ac- 
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count is radically unstable, in that she has given us an account of the nature 
of such agents which is inconsistent with an independently plausible princi- 
ple relating to concept acquisition. He goes on to discuss one line of defense 
that Denham might employ but argues that taking such a line entails aban- 
doning what she takes to be an important advantage of her account over rival 
ideal-observer theories such as Michael Smith’s. 


What Does Holism have to do with Moral Particularism? SEAN 
McKEEVER and MICHAEL RIDGE 


Moral particularists are united in their opposition to the codification of 
morality, and their work poses an important challenge to traditional ways of 
thinking about moral philosophy. Defenders of moral particularism have, 
with near unanimity, sought support from a doctrine they call “holism in the 
theory of reasons.” This paper argues that this is all a mistake. There are two 
ways in which holism in the theory of reasons can be understood, but neither 
provides any support for moral particularism. 


How Not to Define Substance: A Comment Upon Hoffman and 
Rosencrantz, BENJAMIN SCHNIEDER 


This article is a critical examination of Joshua Hoffman’s and Gary 
Rosenkrantz’s approach to the traditional category of individual substance. 
On several places they offered an analysis of the concept of a substance in 
terms of some highly sophisticated notion of generic independence. Though 
ingenious, and even though it might be extensionally adequate, their account 
cannot provide an informative analysis of the concept in question, because it 
exhibits a peculiar kind of circularity. It is shown that one cannot establish, 
on the basis of their analysis, that a given entity is a substance, if one does 
not already know that it is one in advance. The circularity of their account is 
examined in detail, and it is explained how it could have arisen. 
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